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CHAPTER I. 


i - first-nighters had gathered in force at the Century Theatre, 

New York, to witness the maiden flight of a youthful playwright. 
The occasion possessed unusual features which rendered it of interest 
to even the most jaded critic, to whom the initial production of a play 
is seldom of importance except as offering him an opportunity to im- 
press upon the public once again his own intellectual superiority to 
ambitious dramatists. 

Harold Bradley, at eight o’clock, was not quite sure that he was 
pleased at the circumstances which had enlarged and dignified the jury 
before which his case as a dramatist was to be tried. His heart, some- 
how, seemed to have become lodged in his throat, and his hands felt 
moist and cold. Somebody had told him that Struthers, Carrington, 
Rogers, Peterkin, Mrs. Trotter, and other noted dramatic critics were 
all in their places. Bradley glanced at his watch and thought how 
pleasant his bachelor apartments must look at this moment, and what 
a delightful evening he might have spent with his books and music. 
That he had actually written a play which was to be produced at a 
leading New York theatre by a famous stock company, and that a 
first-night gathering of an imposing character had met to applaud or 
denounce his work, seemed to him for the moment a vain imagining. 
He was dreaming. Surely he would awaken after a time to find that 
sleep had been telling him a fantastic tale. 

But the memory of those awful rehearsals came to him, and he was 
forced to admit that he was wide awake and very much alive. He re- 
called the first impression which the company had made upon him after 
their respective parts had been assigned to them and they had begun 
real work upon the preliminary steps. The writing of the play had 
been to Bradley a work of love. For months the only real people in 
the universe, as far as he was concerned, had been his dramatis persone. 
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Their faces, their voices, their gestures, their very souls, were known 
to him. They had been with him night and day. He could see them 
as they acted and reacted upon one another,.working out the strong, 
sombre, dramatic story of their lives. Then the rehearsals had begun, 
and the shock to the young playwright had rendered him well-nigh 
hopeless. The creatures of his imagination, true to themselves to their 
very finger-tips, seemed to be outraged by the ineffectual efforts of real 
men and women to incarnate the beings of his fancy. Bradley had 
left the theatre, after the first rehearsal, stunned, despondent, reckless. 
Had his contract with the manager given him a loop-hole of escape, he 
would have withdrawn his play at once. He fondly believed that he 
had begotten a great drama, and, lo, it was naught but a Punch-and- 
Judy show, a stupid story to be told by puppets of wood and bran. 
And this was the end of his noble inspiration, the rude awakening 
from a splendid dream ! 3 

But Bradley’s despair had not been long-lived. He had soon 
grasped the inspiring fact that, as time went on, the concrete mani- 
festation of his dramatic conception was not so wofully inadequate as 
he had at first considered it. His play was in the hands of the best- 
equipped stock company in America. Though not one of the actors 
realized in every detail the creature that. had had birth in the play- 
wright’s mind, the fact remained that the drama was to find its interpre- 
tation through media fitted to bring out all its strength and beauty. 

After the final dress rehearsal, Bradley had acknowledged to his 
inner consciousness that the stock company of the Century Theatre 
were quite worthy to stand in the shoes of those shadowy beings who 
had so often enacted his play to his mind’s eye. 

And now, as the curtain was about to reveal the first background of 
the drama, Bradley recalled all this, and there came upon him, like a 
cold douche, the conviction that his impression at the first rehearsal had 
been well founded, that his story was to be told by soulless puppets, 
by stuffed dolls who could never thrill that vast throng of world! -Wwise, 
unimpressionable men and women. He stood far back in a box and 
gazed at the sea of faces before him like one who looks down at the 
grim, black water and trembles at the plunge that he must make. He 
imagined himself at the moment a man with countless sins upon his 
soul, awaiting hopelessly the crack of doom. 

Suddenly his mood changed ; there came over him the soothing but 
melancholy thought that whether he won or lost in the game about to 
be played between the actors on the stage and the critics in the audience 
ssilly made little difference to him, a lonely dreamer, bound by no close 
ties to any man or woman upon earth. Tall, impressive in bearing, 
strikingly handsome in feature, and free from the petty cares which 
hamper the majority of men, Harold Bradley’s lot had appeared an 
enviable one to the passing throng, who weigh nothing but externals 
in their hasty estimate of other men. But Bradley was not satisfied 

with life. It had given him, without an effort upon his part, much 
that the world looks upon as desirable, but he had become rebellious, 
restless, in a sense ungrateful. At times he regretted that Fate had not 
ordained that he should struggle like the masses for the petty rewards 
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which lure mankind into a state of indifference regarding those soul- 
longings coming to every son of earth to whom leisure makes intro- 
spection possible. 

The dissipations which might have tempted many men under the 
circumstances had had no fascinations for Bradley, and as yet there had 
not come into his heart an absorbing love for a woman. He had not 
reached the age of thirty without feeling the seductive influence which 
emanates from soft eyes and smiling lips, but a passion which should - 
change the face of the universe and reveal to him the hidden depths 
of his own nature had been denied him. That life contained for him 
the possibility of such a passion he only vaguely realized. With that 
self-deception which is so characteristic of the artistic temperament, 
Bradley had reached the conclusion that in the creative work he meant 
to do he could draw upon his imagination for the power to interpret 
that mysterious influence which is forever renewing the romance of the 
world. That a poet must love before he can write of love was a propo- 
sition to which the playwright would not agree. 

. He had discussed this question often with the two friends of his 
youth who sat in the front seats of his box on this fateful night ; he had 
argued that a temperament sufficiently sensitive to construct a dramatic 
story was fitted to grasp all the possibilities of passionate love without 
having equine that dread fever. The imagination, Bradley had 


maintained, could supply every gap left by a life having no heart-history. 

He had been told by one of his friends—a cynical worldling, with 
a sluggish imagination—that no man could write a play which would 
stir the emotions of a metropolitan audience unless he had dissected a 


woman’s heart with his own hand and had paid with his own heart for 
the experiment which he had made. And now this abstract problem 
was to have a concrete test. Harold Bradley had written a play de- 
pending for its success upon its treatment of a love which was law- 
defying but not criminal. Cleverly as he had wrought out the story, 
great as might be the skill he had displayed as a playwright, effective 
as might be the situations he had constructed, he realized at this crisis 
that his drama must stand or fall by his power, not as a manipulator 
of stage effects nor as a writer of clever lines, but as a master-workman 
with human passions as his material. 

A spirit seemed to emanate from that smiling, chatting throng 
of men and women which asked the playwright a searching question. 
He had dared to bring before them, who knew all the shallows and all 
the depths of the stream of life, a new story dealing with old passions. 
Who was he that he should presume to say to the blasé society of the 
metropolis that he had matter for their consideration which would stir 
the blood of the worldling and thrill the jaded nerves of the hardened 
first-nighter ? Had he lived and loved and suffered and learned the 
might of passion, he who posed as a high-priest in a temple where 
those alone should officiate who know life? Woe to him if he failed 
to satisfy the exactions of those wise heads and stubborn hearts before 
him! The Roman gladiator, defeated in the arena, gazed with blood- 
shot eyes around the amphitheatre, saw the fatal signal, and paid the 
penalty of death for his lack of prowess. 
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“ And that was well,” Bradley muttered to himself, as he looked at 
his watch again and then glanced at the leader of the orchestra with 
angry eyes. Every motion of that idiotic baton seemed to be a blow 
upon the playwright’s exposed nerves. Bradley could not remember 
when the overture had begun. It seemed to him that that absurd 
repetition of meaningless chords had been going on for weeks. He 
longed to throw something round and hard at the bald head of the 
leader, a man who seemed to be utterly lacking in artistic sensibility. 

“The time has come, Harold,” said one of the men in the box, 
turning to look at the overwrought dramatist who lurked in the shadow 
of the curtains, ‘“ Are you prepared to meet your fate?” 

The tinkle of a bell was heard near at hand; the curtain disap- 
peared. Bradley turned white, and his heart beat wildly. A round 
of applause had greeted the efforts of the scene-painter, and the play 
of an unknown dramatist had begun under favorable auspices. 





CHAPTER II. 


Haro_p Brab ey had been a devoted student of American colo- 
nial history during his four years at Harvard. His subsequent globe- 
trotting had strengthened his interest in the creeds and customs which 
had given a tragic coloring to the beginnings of our nation, and he had 
spent much time in England and Holland examining old records and 


saturating himself with the grim essence of what is now known as New 
England Puritanism. The further he had pursued his researches the 
more he had been impressed with the wealth of material which colonial 
days offer to the creative mind. At one time he had written several 
chapters of a novel which should offer to a generation fonder of fiction 
than of history a vivid picture of those gruesome times when a cup of 
sour milk might demand a human sacrifice, or a man might receive the 
brand of a criminal for kissing his wife on the Sabbath-day. He had 
laid aside his sombre tale almost at its inception, however, to construct 
a drama from the same quarry that had given him the foundation-stones 
for his novel. 

His play was in no danger of giving offence to the most devoted 
member of the Society of Witch-Killers’ Descendants, The dramatist 
had not satirized the Pilgrim Fathers. He had simply made use of 
the extremely picturesque backgrounds which colonial life afforded, and 
had grasped with consummate skill the tragic possibilities suggested 
by the cruel code under which the pioneers of the New World lived 
and suffered and died. His work, from the very rise of the curtain, 
showed the influence of a sure touch, reserved power, and a thorough 
command of the possibilities of the stage as a medium for the telling 
of astory. The play had begun with action, and the first scene had 
laid the foundations of the young dramatist’s tale without boring 
the audience. 

“That’s really not bad, Harold, my boy,” said Cranston, one of 
the two friends who had accepted Bradley’s invitation to share a box 
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with him upon this eventful night. The curtain had fallen after the 
first act, and the applause of the audience still continued. 

“Rather heavy for my taste. Any comedy, Bradley?” drawled 
Van Order, gazing at the playwright as if he were one who carried 
theatrical wares in a bag and could produce anything on demand, from 
black tragedy to a skirt-dance. 

“Don’t let Van annoy you, Harold,” urged Cranston, noting the 
look of displeasure which had crossed the playwright’s face. “He 
appreciates vaudeville, but not tragedy.” 

“There are others,” growled Van Order. 

“ Fortunately for Harold, there are still many New-Yorkers who 
prefer a strong, well-constructed, well-written play to frothy rubbish. 
I’m pleased with your first act, old man. And that applause was 
spontaneous. You have awakened interest in your story at the very 
outset. 

Cranston’s soothing words had fallen upon deaf ears. Bradley had 
withdrawn to the rear of the box and sat gazing moodily at the curtain. 
He was astonished to find that the fate of his play had become for the 
time being a matter of secondary interest to him. His mind was en- 
gaged in a futile effort to answer an insistent question. Why was it 
that up to this moment he had not appreciated the grace, beauty, and 
cleverness of the woman who served in the play as a foil to his hero- 
ine? He recalled distinctly the earnestness with which he had coached 
Madeleine Moore in her réle at the first tempestuous and unsatisfactory 
rehearsals of the company. He remembered, somewhat shamefacedly, 
that she had received his suggestions with a docility which had made 
no impression upon him at the time. Later on, he had accepted her 
rendition of the part assigned to her as approximately adequate, and 
had devoted his energies as a censor to the less gifted or more indif- 
ferent members of the cast. And now, on the opening night of his 
play, he realized that he had been blind and deaf and stupid for weeks 
past. 

Despite the playwright’s efforts, despite the opportunities granted 
to the heroine, Madeleine Moore, in a secondary réle, had dominated 
that first act. It was for her that the applause of those unimpression- 
able first-nighters had died away with such manifest reluctance. 

“Of course you know Madeleine Moore, Bradley?” remarked Van 
Order, leaning back in his chair to interrupt the playwright’s revery. 
The orchestra was playing a selection from Mascagni, and Bradley had 
felt no return of the antagonism with which the bald-headed director 
had inspired him earlier in the evening. 

“T have met her at rehearsals,” answered the playwright, coldly. 

“She’s made a hit, Harold,” put in Cranston, with the air of a man 
whose verdicts are entitled to great consideration. “ Frankly, old man, 
I think she saved your first act. The men are only fair, and Grace 
Townsend has never had anything but her beauty to recommend her as 
a heroine.” 

“You're right, Cranston,” drawled Van Order. “Moore is two 
lengths ahead of Townsend at the quarter-post—the others in a bunch. 
Bet you even money Moore gets under the wire first. By the way, 
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Bradley, I wish you’d present me to Miss Moore. Will you? Come, 
now, don’t look so savage. My record is above reproach. I am——” 

At this moment the curtain revealed the setting for the second act, 
and somebody in the chairs near Bradley’s box cried, “Hush!” Van 
Order subsided, and the playwright, his cheeks flushed with anger, 
settled back in his seat to follow attentively the unfolding of his story. 
Taking a pencil and note-book from his pocket, he made ready to jot 
down such suggestions as might come to him for the betterment of sub- 
sequent renditions of the play. At the close of the act he found that he 
had not written a line. He had been so absorbed in watching Madeleine 
Moore pluck all the flowers from his dramatic garden and weave them 
into a crown for her inspired head that he had lost sight of his duties 
as a creative critic and had succumbed unresistingly to the magnetism 
of* a woman who, from seed planted at rehearsals, was gathering such a 
marvellous crop of laurel-blossoms. He had always smiled sarcastically 
whenever an actor had spoken in his hearing of “ creating a réle.” He 
had felt that it was presumption upon the part of a mere interpreter 
to make use of such a grandiloquent phrase. But Madeleine Moore 
had proved to him, by the time the curtain had fallen at the end of the 
second act, that the touchstone of genius can give to a playwright’s 
crude conception a soul with which he himself has not endowed it in 
his most inspired moments. Bradley, while he rejoiced in the enthu- 
siasm displayed by the audience over Madeleine Moore’s rendition of 
her part, realized that her triumph had forced upon him a self-revela- 
tion that was not altogether satisfactory. He seemed to have been 
brought suddenly face to face with certain limitations in his equipment 
as a playwright which he had not hitherto recognized. That the artistic 
symmetry of his play depended upon the comprehensive interpretation 
of her 7éle which Madeleine Moore was giving it he was forced to 
admit, but why he had been blind to this fact up to this moment he 
could not explain. It was hard for this cosmopolite, possessing the 
self-confidence which is characteristic of the creative temperament, to 
admit to himself that he would fail as an artist until he had knelt 
humbly at the feet of a woman and had implored her to remove the 
bandage from his eyes. But there had come to him during that second 
act a self-revelation. He saw in all its weakness the play which he 
had written, and he realized that Madeleine Moore, with the intuition of 
a woman and the skill of a thorough artist, had been doing all that lay 
in her power to save his work from failure. Why, he asked himself 
repeatedly, why had this woman alone of all those who had aided and 
abetted him in bringing his play before the public recognized its fatal 
flaw? How was it that she, by the mere force of her individuality, 
was enabled to pluck victory from defeat and by the intonation of her 
voice to create dramatic values which the words he had written did not 
beget? A slender, dark-haired, brown-eyed woman, shy and retiring 
in her manner at rehearsals, she had seemed to him the one member of 
the cast unlikely to impress her réle upon a first-night audience. He 
felt a sense of shame at the injustice which he had done in his mind to 
the possibilities of her art. But, even then, it was not art alone which 
had given her the power to supply a dramatic significance to her part 
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which the playwright had not foreseen. Almost bitterly he acknow- 
ledged to himself that this little woman had measured the circumference 
of human life by the diameter of an experience infinitely more illumi- 
nating than his own. She was his junior by a good many years. 
What was it she had learned in the narrow groove in which she must 
have moved which had escaped him, the scholar, the traveller, the 
linguist, the man of the world? He could not answer the question at 
that moment, but there had come to him a great longing to solve the 
problem at first hand and to learn the story of Madeleine Moore’s life 
from her own lips. 

Meanwhile a little group of professional critics had been holding an 
— meeting in the lobby to discuss the first half of Bradley’s 

ay. 
i, I’m sorry for Madeleine Moore,” remarked Carrington, of the 
Trumpe. ‘Grace Townsend will never forgive her for this night’s 
work.” 

“ You always jump at conclusions, Carrington,” growled Struthers, 
of the Globe. “ And, then, what difference does it make? As our 
friend Shakespeare says, ‘The play’s the thing.’ I’m tired of hearing 
about these jealousies and bickerings in the cast. We're here to pass 
judgment upon a play, not to notice the unavoidable friction in a stock 
company.” 

“And the play?” asked Rogers, of the Planet, smiling good- 
naturedly. 

“The most promising thing we’ve had of late,” asserted little 
Peterkin, of the Moonbeam, emphatically. 

“ Peterkin will eat a Welsh rarebit later on and write a scathing 
review to-morrow morning,” remarked Carrington. “ He’s an angel 
at night and a common scold the next day. It’s unfortunate for our 
playwrights, Peterkin, that your criticisms are written for an evening 
newspaper.” 

“‘ But Peterkin is right,” the cynical Struthers asserted, with em- 
phasis. “The play is promising; and it may fulfil its promise. The 
next act will be decisive. This man Bradley has good stuff in him, 
but he still has much to learn. Moore has saved the piece so far. If 
she’s out of the picture in this next act I’m afraid Mr. Bradley will be 
compelled to try again. He seems to possess all the essential charac- 
teristics of a successful playwright excepting one ; and that’s a sine qua 
non.” 

“ Just what do you mean, Struthers?” asked Peterkin. 

“T mean this, that he is clever in construction, effective with his 
lines, and strong in his character-drawing so far as his men are con- 
cerned. But his women don’t ring true. It is Madeleine Moore, not 
Harold Bradley, who has made this story plausible.” 

“ But,” Rogers put in, gently, “these women of colonial days were 
not like our sisters and our cousins and our aunts. They were e 

“Qh, rubbish !” growled Struthers, turning on his heel : “ women 
have not changed in any essential particular since the days of Eve. 
But come, let’s see whether Moore will have an opportunity to save 
the play. Young Mr. Bradley’s fate as a dramatist rests with her.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


A NOTE, hastily scrawled in pencil-marks, had been handed to 
Harold Bradley during the intermission at the end of the second act. 
It was signed by the “ leading old man” of the Century Company, and 
ran as follows: 


“DeEaR Mr. BRADLEY,—We hasten to offer you our congratula- 
tions. Success at this moment seems certain. Mrs. Forney and I 
would be much pleased to have you join us in our flat at supper after 
the performance. Two or three of the company will be with us. 

“ Yours in haste, 
“ ARCHIBALD FORNEY.” 


The playwright hesitated for a moment before writing a reply to 
this wholly unexpected invitation. He had held himself somewhat 
aloof from the members of the company during rehearsals, not from 
any appreciable feeling of superiority upon his part, but from motives 
more or Jess mixed. He had known few actors and no actresses in the 
past, and his initial experience as a dramatist had not inspired him 
with a liking for theatrical people. Furthermore, he had recognized 
the fact that his influence at rehearsals would be the greater if he 
avoided all appearance of intimacy with any member of the cast. He 
had seen, without any apparent effort, that the Century Theatre Com- 
pany was agitated by the friction caused by cliques, and he had, almost 
unconsciously, avoided the slightest demonstration which could remotely 
connect him with any one of the warring factions. 

Bradley was at heart an aristocrat. Contact with the world and 
the broadening influences of his art had to a great extent destroyed 
the narrow prejudices which are the natural outcome of the effort to 
defend one’s exclusiveness in the levelling atmosphere of a supposedly 
triumphant democracy ; but while Bradley had added to the scope of 
his sympathies he had unconsciously enlarged the number of his an- 
tipathies. At Harvard he had confined his friendships to the narrow 
limits of his own “set.” Now that years and travel had made of him 
a man of the world, his heart theoretically went out to the magses, 
but his: hand was extended to but few individuals. At a famous 
boys’ school in New Hampshire they still quote a precocious remark 
of Bradley’s to the effect that “all babies are created free and equal,— 
but outgrow it at once.” 

Cranston and Van Order had been watching the playwright curi- 
ously as he held Forney’s note in his hand and silently debated the 
problem that it presented to him. 

“ A bille-doux, Harold?” asked Van Order, maliciously. 

“No: the management has ordered a new play at once,” suggested 
Cranston, facetiously. 

The impertinence of his companions forced Bradley to a decision 
which he might not have reached had they remained silent. Their 
remarks brought before him in striking contrast the alternatives from 
which he must make his choice. A supper at a club with Cranston, 
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Van Order, and other cynical worldlings, who would discuss his play 
in a flippant, half-sneering way, would be forced upon him if he re- 
fused Forney’s invitation. On the other hand, its acceptance would 
throw him into social contact with men and women thoroughly in 
sympathy with his work, artists holding high place in their profession, 
—bohemians, perhaps, but not outcasts. He had learned, incidentally, 
that Forney and his wife—who was not an actress—had drawn to 
themselves the conservatives of the dramatic world, and that their 
recognition in theatrical circles was a guarantee of the highest “ re- 
spectability,”’—a word overworked in New England, but seldom heard 
in New York. 

Above all was Harold Bradley influenced by the possibility that 
Madeleine Moore would be one of the old actor’s guests. Remarks to 
which he had paid no heed at rehearsals came back to him at this 
moment, and he recalled having heard the statement that the Forneys 
had been very kind to the retiring little actress who was winning the 
greenest laurels of her career upon this eventful night. He remem- 
bered, indistinctly, a tale poured into his reluctant ears of Madeleine 
Moore’s struggles for recognition, of her futile endeavors to persuade 
managers of her ability to enact certain réles, and of the hopelessness 
of her future up to the time at which she had come under the sympa- 
thetic guidance of Archibald Forney, a veteran of the stage, whose 
early struggles and subsequent success had neither hardened his heart 
nor dulled the edge of his perceptive faculties. Loving the stage for 
its past glories and for its promise for the future, Forney had always 


been quick to —_— talent and to give a helping hand to either 


man or woman who bade fair to reflect credit upon a profession wofully 
afflicted with incompetents and impostors. 

Of the details of Madeleine Moore’s career Harold Bradley knew 
nothing. That she was in a certain sense a protégée of the Forneys, 
and that she had dominated the stage during two acts of his play, were 
the sum and substance of his reflections as he hurriedly wrote an 
answer accepting the old actor’s invitation and thanking him for his 
encouraging words. Hardly had the note been despatched when the 
sudden cessation of noisy chatter in front of him convinced Bradley 
that the crisis of the evening was at hand, that the fateful third act of 
his play was about to set its seal upon his career as a dramatist. He 
sat back in his chair with a feeling of impatience tainting the excite- 
ment of the moment. He had grown weary of the conflict of emotions 
with which he had been harassed for several hours past. He realized, 
with a sensation of astonishment, that the applause of the throng before 
him was not what his heart craved. Where was the joy of creation 
which had thrilled him with ecstasy in the isolation of his workroom ? 
He had vaguely imagined that it would be intensified when he saw the 
child of his fancy welcomed by the world. And, lo, the hour had 
come, and he found no pleasure in it. Wine which he had rapturously 
bottled in secret was corked as he sipped it in public. His delight as 
a creator had been destroyed by his acuteness as a critic. The great 
flaw in his play—apparent to him now for the first. time—was soon to 
make itself known to the public. The climax at the end of the third 
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act, upon which he had based his hopes for a great triumph, was fatally 
defective. Madeleine Moore’s rendition of her réle during the first two 
acts had convinced the playwright that a reconstruction of his play 
was essential to its success. 

Unless, by a stroke of genius, Madeleine Moore could overcome the 
handicap placed upon her by the dramatist, the curtain of the third act 
would be flat, stale, and inartistic. One-sentence from her inspired 
tongue, a slight change in the “stage business,” and the play could be 
snatched from failure, perhaps raised to the pinnacle of triumph. But 
Bradley realized, with the agony of self-denunciation, that he was to 
be punished for his egotistical reliance upon his own infallibility, that 
he was now helpless, that his play could be saved only by circum- 
stances wholly beyond his control. The worst of it all was that his 
conception had been defective ab initio, and that a woman’s intuition 
had ~~ successful where the over-confident playwright’s insight had 
failed. 

Was there such a process as thought-transference? Could Harold 
Bradley, by force of will, inspire Madeleine Moore at the crisis of the 
play to defy all stage traditions, jeopardize her career, disobey the play- 
wright’s written instructions, and, true to her own artistic perceptions, 
wave the heroine aside and restore the artistic equilibrium of a faulty 
scene? The playwright smiled bitterly at the absurd imaginings that 
teased his mind at that moment. Nevertheless, his eyes followed 
every motion of Madeleine Moore as, garbed in the quaint attire of a 
Puritan maiden, she crossed and recrossed the stage, while the tribute 
of intense silence was offered by the audience to the power of her 
magnetism. 

The interest of these unimpressionable first-nighters in the story 
which Harold Bradley had constructed with not quite sufficient care 
had visibly increased during the progress of the third act. The art of 
the playwright had been, up to this point, fully equal to the task put 
upon it, and the audience, experienced and exacting as it was, recog- 
nized the power and skill of the new dramatist. And now the moment 
was approaching when the crucial test was to be applied to the play, 
when an adequate climax to a deftly wrought act was demanded by 
that unseen but potent spirit which emanates from an audience the 
members of which have been passing through for a time the same 
emotions. 

Madeleine Moore’s success up to this point had exercised a strong 
influence upon Grace Townsend, the heroine of the play. Confidence 
in herself, in the power of her beauty, and in her position as the 
“leading lady” of the company had blinded her eyes at first to the 
powerful impression Madeleine Moore was making upon the audience. 
Gradually, however, it had dawned upon the heroine that the honors 
of the evening were being snatched from her grasp, that the light of 
her talent had become but a tallow dip beside the electric glare of 
genius. Phlegmatic, unimpressionable, egotistical, she had been slow 
to acknowledge to herself her eclipse; but what had been long ap- 
parent to the company and the audience had finally thrust itself pain- 
fully upon her apprehension. But the curtain of the third act was 
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hers. The playwright, forsooth, knew what was due to the leading 
lady of the Century Company. He had reserved the closing lines and 
the centre of the stage for her, Grace Townsend, the heroine of his 
drama. Madeleine Moore, presumptuous creature, must succumb to the 
iron hand of fate, and listen with burning ears to the curtain-calls which 
would reward the heroine’s efforts at the end of the act. Victory, long 
delayed, lay just within Grace Townsend’s reach. 

In spite of its fundamental defect, the climax devised by Bradley 
for the close of his third act was ingenious, but seemingly simple. 
Only three of his characters held the stage at that moment, the Puritan 
father, enacted by Forney, and his daughters, played by Grace Town- 
send and Madeleine Moore. In the shadow of his box Bradley realized 
that he had come to the parting of the ways, that up to this moment 
he had been a successful dramatist, and that now he was about to destroy 
his own work, to shatter with a hammer the fair figure he had cut from 
stubborn stone. He had given the stage to Grace Townsend. It be- 
longed, by all the laws of art and the logic of his story, to Madeleine 
Moore. His hands felt cold and clammy, as he pressed them together, 
and his heart seemed to beat somewhere in his throat. 

Forney had just spoken the fierce, denunciatory words which offered 
Miss Townsend her cue for the closing speech of the act, a speech upon 
which she had based her hopes of victory. Her beautiful face was 
half turned to the outraged old Puritan, whose arm was held aloft in 
wrath toward man and supplication to God. Suddenly Grace Townsend 
tottered, her lips turned pale, and she fell speechless to the stage. 
Forney rushed forward, and, bending down, gazed intently at the white 
face on his arm. Chance had become the ally of art, and Bradley’s 
play was saved. Madeleine Moore, with the inspiration of genius, 
seized on the instant the dramatic possibility offered by the hand of 
fate. Gliding toward Forney, she placed one hand lightly upon his 
shoulder, as he leaned over the fainting actress, and cried, in a voice 
which thrilled the audience with its touching pathos, “ Father, forgive 
her now; as I forgive her !” 

The curtain fell, and silence reigned for the fraction of a second. 
Then from that overwrought audience there burst round after round 
of applause. Never before had the walls of the Century Theatre re- 
echoed with such a spontaneous tribute to the unselfish efforts of the 
management to provide the public with dramatic entertainment of the 
highest quality. The director of the theatre was charmed, enraptured. 
The gratitude of the Century’s patrons was like rich wine to him. It 
was a welcome but well-deserved tribute to his sympathy with art, to 
his earnest desire to give the public plays constructed upon lines of 
absolute symmetry. The director smiled and shook himself by the 
hand, while the mischievous deity who presides over the realm of 
gamblers choked with suppressed laughter. 

The curtain had been thrown sik twice. Archibald Forney, with 
Grace Townsend on one hand and Madeleine Moore on the other, had 
bowed in acknowledgment of the cordiality of the audience. Then 
the entire company had responded to another round of applause. 
Meanwhile somebody had started the cry, “ Author! Author!” With 
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an instant appreciation of the appropriateness of this demand, the words 
were caught up by hundreds of voices, and Harold Bradley, blushing 
at the imminence of a distasteful notoriety, shrank back to the further- 
most confines of his box. 

“You'll have to make a bow, Harold,” cried Van Order, amused 
at a situation unprecedented in the history of his special clique. 

‘Come out here, Harold Bradley,” urged Cranston. “ Everybody’s 
looking at this box. They’ll take me for a playwright if you aren’t 
man enough to shoulder the responsibility.” 

“ Author! Author!” cried the enthusiastic lovers of strong plays. 
“Author! Author!” 

The playwright hesitated for a moment. Then the blood rushed 
to his cheeks again, as he realized that the cries which urged him for- 
ward were the fruit of the tree of luck. Had his heroine not fallen 
in a faint, would that audience have asked to see his face? The ques- 
tion filled his cup of desperation to the full. Opening the door of the 
box, he stumbled up the steps toward the flies. In his annoyance he 
longed for nothing save a quick and sure escape from those mocking 
voices, which emphasized to his distraught soul the sorry conviction” 
that as a playwright he had failed. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Exactiy what had happened to him from the time when he had 
fled from his box, turning his back upon a public anxious to crown 
his youthful brow with undeserved laurels, until he had found himself 
seated in a corner, in the smoking-room of his favorite club, puffing 
a cigar nervously, Harold Bradley never knew. He remembered in- 
distinctly that he had met with several annoying adventures before his 
stubborn endeavor to find an exit from the theatre had been crowned 
with success. He dimly recalled the stern countenance of a tall man, 
with a harsh voice, who had apparently suspected the fugitive play- 
wright of crime and had subjected him to a searching cross-examination 
before directing him to the shortest cut to the street. But Bradley had 
finally made good his escape from the playhouse, in which he had lost 
forever a precious fragment of his youth, and, jumping into a hansom, 
had rolled toward his club in much the same frame of mind that dis- 
turbs an energetic child who has surreptitiously captured a sugar-bowl 
and has repented of the mischief at the moment a saccharine lump 
falls temptingly into its eager palm. There is hope for the child who, 
under such circumstances, returns the sugar to the bowl and creeps 
back, in self-distrust, to his abandoned play-room. 

The playwright’s agitated current of thought, unchecked in the 
quiet of the smoking-room, was changed for a moment by the approach 
of a tall, gray-haired man, upon whose finely cut face lay an expression 
of subdued astonishment. 

“You here, Bradley?” he exclaimed, as he shook hands with the 
dramatist. ‘I supposed, of course, that you were at the theatre.” 
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“ And I,” answered Bradley, smiling, “thought that you were in 
Europe, Stuyvesant. We are quits.” 

Remsen Stuyvesant lighted a cigar and seated himself by Bradley’s 
side. 

“TI got in to-day,” he explained, “too late, I am sorry to say, to 
take part in the applause at the Century to-night. For I feel sure that 
your play has scored a hit.” 

“Why?” asked Bradley, dryly. 

Stuyvesant leaned back in his chair, crossed his long legs, and 
musingly watched the smoke from his cigar as it sought the ceiling. 

“Tn the first place, it’s a case of noblesse oblige. When a man in 
your position goes into that kind of thing, you kuow, he owes it to the 
rest of us to succeed. Furthermore, you are much better equipped by 
nature and education for playwriting than the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans who have attempted to create for us a native drama. But what 
are you doing here, Bradley? You haven’t explained that yet. Your 
play was a success.” 

“Yes,” answered Bradley, smiling nervously. ‘The play’s a suc- 
éess, ‘but I’m a failure.” 

Stuyvesant gazed at his companion searchingly. Then he arose and 
touched a button near at hand. 

_ “A brandy-and-soda is what you need, Harold,” he remarked. 
“You have been under too great a nervous strain.” 

The two men puffed their cigars in silence for atime. Bradley, 
who seldom indulged in alcoholic stimulants, sipped the diluted brandy 
gratefully. 

“Let me explain, Stuyvesant,” said the playwright, after a while. 
“I’m in a very awkward position, and your advice may be of great 
service to me at this moment.” 

“Go on, Harold. We're always willing to offer advice, you know, 
for it’s the one thing nobody ever takes.” 

Bradley smiled at his friend’s cynicism. 

“ T’ve taken your brandy, old man,” he remarked, lightly. “ Per- 
haps I’ll go further and accept your counsel. Briefly, the case is this. 
My play, as I wrote it, was defective just where it should have been 
most impressive. I refer to the curtain of the third act. To-night, 
as the play progressed, I saw clearly where and how my blunder had 
been made. One of the actresses, Madeleine Moore, my foil to the 
heroine, evidently understood my shortcomings, for she gave an inter- 
pretation of her réle which to a great degree atoned for my sins of 
omission and commission. Now, Stuyvesant,” continued Bradley, im- 
pressively, after another pull at his brandy-and-soda, “ we are fond of 
saying that the age of miracles has passed. Don’t believe it. I wit- 
nessed a supernatural intervention to-night—which saved my play, and 
‘ drove me from the theatre.” 

Stuyvesant’s smile was almost audible. ‘“ You are certainly a suc- 
cess in stating things in a dramatic way, Harold.” 

“Don’t poke fun at me, old man,” implored the playwright. “ Let 
me tell you the facts. Grace Townsend, my heroine, fainted away at 
an opportune moment, and the curtain went to Madeleine Moore. She 
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is certainly a genius. With marvellous insight, she grasped all the 
dramatic possibilities of the crisis, and, with tremendous effect, im- 
provised a line restoring the artistic values which I, in my blind- 
ness, had destroyed. It was the most wonderful exhibition of inspired 
perception I ever saw. I tell you, Stuyvesant, it was a miracle.” 

“Oh, well, my boy, don’t be too much overcome by this. A 
miracle is a small matter to a really clever woman. But, tell me, 
there was another act to the play ?” , 

“Yes. But I didn’t stay to see it. It can’t go wrong, however,— 
unless Madeleine Moore also faints away.” 

“Well, Harold,” commented Stuyvesant, with the slightest sus- 
picion of a drawl in his voice, “I don’t see what you have to feel 
annoyed about. Put in the fainting-fit as a permanent part of your 
heroine’s business, and wear your laurel wreath with as much modesty 
as you can command. It’s all simple enough.” 

Bradley looked at his watch anxiously. 

“T think I owe it to Madeleine Moore and to myself to state in 
the newspapers that the credit for the success of my play belongs to 
her,” he said, with great deliberation. 

Stuyvesant flicked the ashes from his cigar impatiently. 

“ Rubbish !” he exclaimed. ‘ You'll make a mess of it, Harold, if 
you aren’t locked up for a few days. I believe I’ll touch the button 
for a strait-jacket. Keep cool, my boy. You can’t afford to have 
your name before the public coupled with that of an actress, That’s 
the worst of writing plays and books and such stuff. You can’t avoid 
more or less notoriety. But there’s no reason why you should aid and 
abet these ghouls of the press, Harold, in their search for gossip. 
Keep quiet now, and let things take their course.” 

Bradley again glanced at his watch. 

“You don’t grasp the point, Stuyvesant,” he remarked, emphati- 
cally. ‘“ I don’t believe I’m the court of last resort in this matter. The 
story is bound to leak out eventually, and the chances are that a garbled 
version of the affair will eventually get into print. I can forestall all 
this and put myself right at once by sending a letter to the newspapers 
to-night. There’s one point which, I’m sure, you haven’t considered.” 

“What's that ?” asked Stuyvesant, somewhat coldly. 

“Tt’s just this,” the playwright went on, a ring of stubborn defi- 
ance in his voice. ‘Madeleine Moore’s stage career is of vital impor- 
tance to her. My future as a playwright is not especially significant 
to me or to anybody else. Miss Moore is a professional actress. I’m 
an amateur playwright. If by doing her a simple act of justice I can 
perform as great a service for her career as she has done for my play, 
I surely am simply obeying the instincts of a gentleman. You must 
acknowledge, old man, that I owe her much.” 

Stuyvesant remained silent for a time. He had long been fond of 
Harold Bradley. In so far as he ever permitted a strong inclination 
to take possession of him, he had cultivated his liking for the young 
playwright. His attitude toward art, in any of its manifestations, was 
that of the exclusive circle in which he lived. Pictures, plays, books, 
were to be purchased, not made, by his friends. In his heart of hearts 
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he resented the fact that Bradley had succumbed to the temptation to in- 
dulge in creative effort. But he had too great an affection for the young 
man to allow his prejudice against artistic endeavor to show itself in 
anything he might say. Nevertheless, Stuyvesant realized that, while 
the writing of a play was merely a misdemeanor, the public explanation 
which Bradley wished to make would be a crime. ‘There are certain 
kinds of publicity which cast a man into outer darkness, where he must 
be forever denied the society of the elect. 

Stuyvesant at length came to a decision. 

“Do you know this Madeleine Moore?” he asked, curtly. 

“Very slightly,” answered Bradley, coldly. “Of course I’ve seen 
something of her at rehearsals.” 

“H’m! And how did she impress you ?” 

“She didn’t impress me at all—then,” answered Bradley, reflec- 
tively. “That’s the amazing part of it. Her success to-night was 
most unexpected, as far as I was concerned.” ‘ 

“Now, Harold,” went on Stuyvesant, placing a hand upon his 
friend’s arm, “you must not act impulsively in this matter. You 
= that, in all justice, you owe the public an explanation which 
shall give Miss Moore her due. But let me tell you, my boy, you 
have no right to take the step you contemplate without consulting her. 
The letter you think of sending to the press might ruin her career. In 
fact, I’m inclined to think that, if she is really a woman of clear in- 
tuitions, she would strenuously object to your method of explaining 
the success of your play.” 

Harold Bradley made no comment upon these propositions at once. 
That they carried weight with them was evident from his silence and 
the earnest expression of his pale face. Stuyvesant had furnished him 
with a new point of view. He recalled the jealousies in the Century 
Company and the difficulties under which each member of that organ- 
ization labored in keeping a foothold in the slippery paths along which 
they were all obliged to tread. It flashed upon him that by his impul- 
sive clumsiness he might easily do an injury to Madeleine Moore in her 
chosen calling which would be wholly beyond repair. 

“Stuyvesant,” he said, after a while, rising from his chair and 
glancing at his watch for the third time, “I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is a vast amount of common sense in what you have said. 
You'll accept my thanks for your kindness, won’t you? I’m not sure 
that you haven’t saved me from making a great blunder.” 

Stuyvesant had arisen and was gazing at his friend with a smile of 
amusement. 

“You're a good boy, Harold, but you exhaust too much nervous 
energy in trying to do right. Those internal conflicts of yours are 
wearing. I’m not sure that I wouldn’t go so far as to call them bad 
form. But go home, now, and go to bed. Take breakfast with me 
here — morning, and we'll see what the newspapers say of 
your play. 

Bradley blushed slightly. ‘T’ll breakfast with you, old man, but 
I shan’t get to bed for an hour or more yet.” 
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“No. I’m going to lay this matter before Madeleine Moore before 
I sleep. Good-night.” The playwright turned on his heel and left 
the smoking-room hurriedly. 

Stuyvesant reseated himself and leisurely lighted a fresh cigar. 

“That comes of giving advice and having it accepted,” he mused, 
grimly. “I’m inclined to think that I may have saved the boy from 
the frying-pan only to see him cast himself into the fire.” 





CHAPTER V. 


“WELCOME, Bradley! Thrice welcome! You’re somewhat late, 
sir, but we'll have to pardon you. We'd forgive you for almost any- 
thing to-night, you know. You’ve met all our guests, I believe?” 

Thus spoke Archibald Forney as he seized the playwright by the 
hand with exaggerated but real cordiality and led him toward the hostess, 
an elderly woman with a kindly face, a woman whose chief aini in life 
seemed to consist in constantly swinging a censer before the altar of her 
husband’s greatness. Envious people were fond of saying that Archi- 
bald Forney had married his claque. But envious people—who, by the 
way, are more apt to commit suicide than murder—could not destroy 
by the venom of their tongues the solid happiness of a very congenial 
couple. 

——_ and his wife enjoyed life to the full, in spite of the fact 
that they chose their friends in the dramatic profession with great care. 
Forney’s position, unassailable after long years of effort, enabled them 
to indulge in the luxury of a drawing-room from which all save the 
most conservative inhabitants of the theatrical world were debarred. 
“‘ Between the Forneys’ salon and O’Rourke’s saloon I have no choice,” 
a histrionic failure had once remarked as he offered his last nickel over 
a sloppy counter for a glass of beer. The phlegmatic bartender had 
not understood the full significance of the outcast’s remark. 

Bradley had realized upon entering the room that he was, for the 
moment at least, the lion of the function. Half a score of hungry 
and tired men and women had suddenly ceased talking as he came 
forward, and a subdued buzz, not unfamiliar to his ears, had broken the 
silence as he took Mrs. Forney’s outstretched hand. He had known 
that peculiar sound in the early days of his social successes in Boston, 
and its repetition as the years went by would have made a conceited 
coxcomb of a man of weaker fibre. Fiattery, however, had had no 
deep or permanent effect upon Bradley, for the inherent manliness of 
his nature had enabled him to estimate at its true value the influence 


of a pleasing exterior upon an impressionable throng of men and 
women. 

“Will you escort Miss Moore to the dining-room, Mr. Bradley ?” 
Mrs. Forney had said, turning to present Bradley to a brown-eyed, 
slender woman, whose pale, finely cut face wore a cordial smile as she 
extended a slim hand to the playwright, a hand which impressed his 
palm for an instant like the touch of cold marble. 
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The signal for a change of base was received with approval by the 
Forneys’ guests. Of the twelve who seated themselves at the supper- 
table that night, ten had been undergoing a trying ordeal behind the 
foot-lights, for the first public rendition of a play is a nerve-exhausting 
experience to even the most insignificant member of a stock com- 

any. 
uy have much to say to you, Miss Moore,” Bradley had remarked 
as they made their way to the dining-room. “ But first of all I wish 
to express to you my warmest thanks for—for——” 

“For what, Mr. Bradley?” asked the actress, looking up at him 
with a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 

“You are a Southerner?” exclaimed the playwright, with a sud- 
denness which struck him on the instant as lacking in good taste. A 
peculiar intonation, a musical softness in her voice had impressed him 
for the first time. He reflected, with astonishment, that he had heard 
that voice many times and had never before appreciated, even remotely, 
its exquisite qualities. 

“Tm from Georgia,” answered Madeleine, simply, as they seated 
themselves at the table. He was looking at her intently as she spoke. 
He saw that her lip quivered slightly, and a feeling of self-denuncia- 
tion swept over him. He had been acting not like a mondain, but after 
the fashion of an inquisitive school-boy. He glanced across the table 
and met the black eyes of the Century’s “leading juvenile,” the hero 
of his play. 

“Mr. Bradley, I have not had an opportunity to congratulate you,” 
remarked Ernest Mortimer, with easy assurance. “ Your play is a great 
go. I am sure that we are all delighted at your success.” 

“We are, indeed,” cried Forney, looking up from a chafing-dish 
to place an official seal upon Mortimer’s remark. 

One of the minor members of the cast—a promising youth who had 
been expelled from college for preferring the greenroom to the class- 
room—had begun the relation of an amusing anecdote at Mrs. Forney’s 
end of the table. 

* Archibald,” cried Mrs. Darnley, the Century Theatre’s inimitable 
“old lady,” “if you are making something hot, kindly hasten the 
process. The sandwiches and beer are all very well, but——” 

; ™ ves,” put in the college derelict, inadvisedly, “we are all feeling 
aint. 

There was something in the subdued laughter which followed this 
remark which impressed Bradley instantly. He was quick-witted, asa 
rule, and his contact with the world had given him perfect control of 
that mental duality which is absolutely essential to the highest social 
success, Bradley had learned, after long practice, to carry on an ab- 
sorbing ¢éte-d-téte in a crowded room and at the same time to mark ina 
general way what was being said and done around him. That he fell 
short of clever women in his skill in this line of endeavor he well 
knew, but he had gone much beyond the average man in the sharpening 
of those faculties which, if misused, furnish women with abundant food 
for gossip. A mocking note in the repressed chorus of merriment con- 
vinced the playwright that Grace Townsend’s misadventure had not 
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displeased the members of the company at the table; but the lack of 
unrestraint in this same laughter told him that the “leading Jady’s” 
downfall was not a subject to be openly discussed. His futile efforts 
to tempt Madeleine Moore to talk of the events of the evening led him 
to the same conclusion. 

“Mr. Forney said to me as I came in,” remarked Bradley, looking 
down at Madeleine after a well-bred manner which seemed to eliminate 
the rest of the world from their conversation, “that I should be for- 
given for ‘almost anything to-night.’ I quote his very words.” 

“ Aud for what,” asked the actress, glancing up at him with a gleam 
of playful defiance in her eyes, “for what do you wish to be forgiven, 
Mr. Bradley ?” 

“ For succumbing to an influence to which my sex is not supposed 
to be especially sensitive. Frankly, Miss Moore, I am consumed by 
curiosity.” 

“ And I,” said Madeleine, demurely, “am the victim of hunger.” 
She held her plate close to the chafing-dish from which Mrs. Forney 
was dispensing hot oysters to her hungry guests. 

“Your hunger is to be appeased,” remarked Bradley, jealously. 

“ And your curiosity ?” asked Madeleine, gayly. 

“That rests with you.” 

“ Perhaps I may be willing to make a bargain with you. I want 
you to answer a question of mine.” 

For a moment Bradley felt that there was nothing in the universe 
but a pair of liquid brown eyes which gazed earnestly into his. By 


watching those eyes he could note the rapid changes of Madeleine 
Moore’s moods. Her vivacity had nothing aggressive in it. The un- 
shakable conviction had come upon him that his vis-a-vis, whatever 
might be her history, was a gentlewoman by birth. 

“T will answer your question—without conditions,” he said, 


ae 


“Why did you not respond to the curtain-call ?” 

“T had no right to it.” 

“The audience clamored for the author.” 

“ Miss Moore,” remarked Bradley, with a pleading note in his voice, 
“ will you permit me to be frank with you?” 

Her eyes laughed, but there was no merriment in her voice. 

“Can you be?” she asked. 

“ As frank as the average man,” he replied, lightly. ‘“ But I fear 
the pitfalls which always lurk in the narrow pathway of truth.” 

adeleine Moore looked up at him thoughtfully. The mischievous 
gleam had left her eyes. 

“Ts it not sad,” she said, in a low voice, “ that the world — 
us to look upon simplicity as a dangerous luxury, not to be indulged 
in with impunity ?” 

“That is a generality, Miss Moore. Can you not see that I am 
actually suffering in my anxiety to deal in particulars ?” 

The mental sentinels stationed at the outposts of his mind informed 
Bradley at that moment that, under the emboldening influences of a 
well-cooked supper, the conversation at the table had become general 
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and that the barriers of discretion had been partially thrown down. 
Somebody had dared to mention Grace Townsend’s discomfiture. 

“T fear,” Archibald Forney was saying, impressively, “that no 
influence can be brought to bear to make Townsend accept the situation. 
Will you forgive me, Bradley,” he went on, raising his voice slightly, 
“if I remark that chance greatly strengthened the curtain of your third 
act ?” 

“‘ Nobody realizes that more clearly than I do,” answered the play- 
wright, frankly. ‘ But I refuse to give the credit for the play’s escape 
from failure to chance. It was Miss Moore’s wonderful presence of 
mind which made that curtain the really striking feature of the play.” 

A chorus of acquiescence greeted Bradley’s remark. Madeleine’s 
face flushed. She had fondly hoped that her own tact and the self- 
interests of those around her would prevent the topic now under discus- 
sion from making its appearance at the board. Ernest Mortimer had 
been watching her intently. 

“T think,” he said, slowly and emphatically, “that the manage- 
ment is bound to produce the play hereafter just as it was given to- 
night. Its success is assured. It would be a dangerous experiment 
to change the climax of the third act after the enthusiastic reception it 
won to-night.” 

Much as he might be interested in the problem under debate, Brad- 
ley felt annoyed at the interruption to his tée-d-téte so suddenly forced 
upon him. For the time being the fate of his play had become a matter 
of secondary consideration. His one desire at the moment was to mo- 
nopolize the attention of his fascinating vis-a-vis. He realized, with 
not a little astonishment, that he was enjoying an absolutely novel sensa- 
tion, that for the first time in his life he had spent half an hour in 
conversation with a woman and at the end of that time had made 
absolutely no progress in solving an enigma which he had long prided 
himself upon Blane able to read at first sight. Possessing certain femi- 
nine characteristics frequently found in the make-up of men of creative 
ability, Harold Bradley had always placed great faith in the first im- 
pressions made upon him by a woman. That he had frequently made 
egregious blunders by thus trusting to his intuitions had not opened his 
eyes to the absurdity of his general theory. With fatuous self-confi- 
dence he had lightly remarked that exceptions prove the rule. He had 
blundered on in the belief that a man of the world can weigh the greatest 
mystery among created things—a woman’s soul—in the scales of small 
talk at an afternoon tea. He had begun to realize to-night, for the 
first time, that, like Sir Isaac Newton, he had been playing all his life 
with pebbles upon the shore of an unknown sea. tt was not strange, 
therefore, that he chafed under the restraints of a general conversation ; 
that he resented Mortimer’s effort to force Miss Moore to an open 
avowal of her position regarding the immediate future of a play in 
which she had won the crowning glory of her stage career. The fact 
was that Bradley at that moment wished to study Madeleine Moore as 
a woman, and to forget, for the time being, that she was an actress. 
She was so dainty, so thoroughly patrician in the lines of her face and 
hands and in the soft tones of her voice, that he found it hard to 
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admit that the bohemians at the table were warranted in placing them- 
selves upon an equality with her. His friend Stuyvesant would have 
laughed mockingly could he have looked into Bradley’s mind at this 
moment. Stuyvesant was openly and avowedly a snob. Bradley was 
attempting the difficult feat of running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. 

Madeleine had made no comment upon Mortimer’s remark, much 
to the actor’s evident annoyance. Seizing the opportunity offered by 
her silence, Bradley had turned to her and said, in a voice not audible 
across the table,— 

“Tell me, Miss Moore,—for I am a novice in these matters,—how 
great is my authority as far as my play is concerned? Have I the 
power to force the management to accept the play as it was rendered 
to-night,—in other words, to place the seal of authority upon a climax 
made by chance ?” 

“T fear, Mr. Bradley,” said the actress, with a smile half melan- 
choly, half satirical, “that there is only one person interested in this 
matter who has the power of which you speak.” 

“ And that is—— ?” 

“ And that is Grace Townsend.” 

” Bradley gazed earnestly into the deep, eloquent eyes turned up to 
nis. 

“ And of course,” he said, almost in a whisper, “ she will refuse?” 

“ And of course—she will refuse,’ repeated Madeleine, with gentle 
emphasis, 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ AND you said nothing to Miss Moore about your quixotic idea 
of rushing into print in her behalf?” asked Stuyvesant, smilingly. 

The novelty of the dilemma in which his young friend had placed 
himself seemed to have given zest to Stuyvesant’s appetite, for he had 
just eaten an elaborate breakfast and was now sipping his third cup 
of coffee. Bradley had been watching his companion enviously. He 
had begun a day of assured excitement with a distaste for food. He 
had remarked to Stuyvesant that a Welsh rarebit at midnight is not 
conducive to a strong inclination for chops, eggs, and rolls at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and his host had acknowledged the force of his 
apology. 

: Sewsithidlen, Stuyvesant had not attributed Bradley’s pallor and 
listlessness to toasted cheese. He realized, with concealed annoyance, 
that his young friend had brought upon himself a host of troubles 
which were due directly to his unworthy desire to pose in the eyes of 
the world as a playwright. But, while Stuyvesant was not in sym- 
pathy with Bradley’s ambitions, he had too kindly a nature, secreted 
beneath a crust of worldly cynicism, to desert a friend in adversity. 
Furthermore, he took delight in a contest of wits, and he had come to 
the conclusion, since his last talk with the playwright, that it would 
require very delicate diplomacy to carry Bradley through the present 
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crisis without furnishing the multitude with food for gossip. There 
were many men of wealth and influence in New York who fully ap- 
reciated Stuyvesant’s ability to conduct negotiations requiring the 
nicest kind of manipulation, and his recent visit to Europe had resulted 
in a financial triumph of which a Rothschild might well have been 
yroud. 
: “T said nothing to Miss Moore of my desire to do public justice 
to her cleverness, because—because——” faltered Bradley, nervously 
taking up a newspaper from a small pile of morning journals which 
Stuyvesant had been reading before the playwright had joined him in 
the break fast-room. 

“ Don’t mind the critics at this moment, Harold,” said Stuyvesant, 
in a voice which brooked no disobedience. “They have treated you 
well. I have read every review of your play this morning, and, 
allowing for the patronizing attitude a professional critic is bound to 
assume toward a new American playwright, you have reason to feel 
well pleased with what the newspapers say of your work. But the 
important question at this moment is, how are you going to make your 
accidental success permanent ?” 

“Yes; that’s the question,” assented Bradley, gloomily. “Or, 
rather, that’s the question to your mind. To mine—to be frank with 
you, Stuyvesant—the problem is not based upon selfishness. I really 
care more to see Madeleine Moore’s success assured than to have my 
first effort as a playwright a great go.” 

Stuyvesant smiled sarcastically. ‘‘ How do you know,” he asked, 
relentlessly, “that your desire to have what you call justice done to 
this actress is not based upon selfishness ?” 

Bradley’s pale cheeks flushed slightly as his eyes met the mocking 
glance of his companion. 

“Do you know, my boy,” went on Stuyvesant, “I sometimes doubt 
the philanthropy of even a fresh-air enterprise. When we come to 
analyze human motives we are always shocked at the universality of 
self. Don’t for a moment imagine that I am expressing a doubt of 
your natural generosity, Harold. I feel sure that you would eliminate 
wrong from the world if you had the power. But you mustn’t allow 
your love of justice in the abstract to ‘make a mess of it’ in the con- 
crete. Now, to return to details. You haven’t told me yet why you 
did not put the case before Madeleine Moore last night.” 

Bradley carefully folded the newspaper which lay in his lap and 
returned it to the chair from which he had taken it. Then he flicked 
a crumb from the sleeve of his coat. 

“To tell you the truth, old man, I don’t know,” he finally an- 
swered, gazing rather sheepishly across the table at his inquisitor. 

“What is the matter with you, Harold ?” exclaimed Stuyvesant, in 
exaggerated amazement. ‘Can it be possible that you went to that 
supper with the avowed intention of asking an actress what she wished 
you to do under given conditions, and that you failed to carry out your 
purpose ?” 

“That sounds very much like a clear statement of the facts,” re- 
marked Bradley, coldly. He was beginning to grow weary of what 
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seemed to be a determination upon Stuyvesant’s part to give him need- 
less annoyance. The latter read his friend’s mind at once. 

“Come, come, my boy,” exclaimed Stuyvesant, smiling affection- 
ately at his disgruntled companion, “if I smite you upon one cheek, 
turn to me the other. I assure you that I have your highest interests 
at heart in this matter. Just bear in mind, Harold, that you asked my 
advice last night. That, I think, gives me the right to volunteer my 
counsel this morning.” 

“Go on, old man,” muttered Bradley, repentantly. “I am an 
ungrateful dog. Go on.” 

“ Hardly an ungrateful dog, but an impulsive youth. Now I have 
an interesting piece of news for you, Harold, which may make con- 
siderable difference in the final outcome of this matter if we play our 
cards with care.” 

The playwright glanced at his friend, who had just arisen from the 
table, with an expression of mingled curiosity and gratitude. The 
thought had come to him at that instant that Stuyvesant, a man of 
large affairs, was making a noteworthy sacrifice of time and energy 
upon the altar of friendship in thus devoting a whole morning to the 
petty troubles of a distraught dramatist. 

The two men had strolled into the smoking-room, and Stuyvesant, 
lighting a cigar and seating himself in an easy-chair, had shown no 
intention of abandoning his companion to a day of futile inaction. 

“Who is the manager of the Century Theatre, Harold?” asked 
Stuyvesant, after he had assured himself that their conversation could 
not be overheard. 

“ Richard Benson.” 

“H’m! And his word is law with the company? He is the 
court of last resort?” 

“Yes, as far as I know,” answered Bradley, wondering what might 
be the end and aim of this unexpected cross-questioning. ‘“ All my 
business dealings in connection with the play have been had with Ben- 
son. But—but—let me think. As far as the company is concerned, 
I’m inclined to believe that his authority is not always recognized. 
Indeed, now that I look back upon the events of the last few weeks, I 
remember that I have seen Grace Townsend flout Benson to his face. 
In fact, it was well understood at the theatre that the manager’s 
authority seemed to end just where the leading lady’s whims and in- 
clinations began.” 

“ Exactly so,” commented Stuyvesant, in the tone of voice assumed 
by a lawyer who has extracted from a befogged witness just the piece 
of information he expected. ‘“ Now, Harold, if I am successful in m 
efforts to eliminate Grace Townsend’s caprices from the factors whic 
bear upon Miss Moore’s permanent success in your play,—if, in other 
words, I can compel the Fnanans's management to continue your piece 
just as it was played last night,—will you make me a promise?” 

“T refuse to take a step with my eyes shut,” answered Bradley, 
coolly. ‘ What is the promise to which you refer?” 

“Will you promise me to go to Europe within the next fortnight 
and remain there for at least two months? Money is not of great 
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importance to you, I know, Harold, but I’ll put you in the way of 
making a handsome thing of it if you go over.” 

“Tn other words, old man, you are attempting to bribe the moth 
to keep away from the candle. Am I not right?” 

“Possibly. You know more about that phase of the matter than 
I do. But you look run down, actually seedy, Harold. The best 
thing you can do, my boy, is to make tracks for the other side at once. 
Will you go?” 

“ Within two weeks, you said ?” 

“To-morrow would be better. But I think I can keep an eye 
upon you for a few days. I don’t want to kick you out of the country 
without warning, Harold. And then, again, it is only fair to you that 
I should give you an opportunity to see that I have fulfilled my part 
of the contract before you go. Is it a bargain?” 

Bradley hesitated for a while. In many ways recent events had 
rendered New York distasteful to him for the time being. He realized 
that his sudden bound into fame would force many disagreeable obliga- 
tions upon him. He would be hounded by reporters and sought out 
by theatrical managers and dramatic stars. How repellent all this 
publicity would be to him he had only just begun to appreciate. Fur- 
thermore, he was feeling acutely the reaction which naturally followed 
the nervous tension auite which he had been laboring for weeks past. 
He longed for freedom from the petty annoyances which had of late 
made up a large part of his daily life. But, on the other hand, Europe 
was a long way from Madeleine Moore. A brown-eyed little woman, 
whose mischievous smile had haunted his fitful slumbers during the 
long watches of a restless night, had suddenly become a personage of 
vast importance in the playwright’s eyes. How completely she had 
occupied his thoughts for many hours he had not realized until Stuy- 
vesant had brought him face to face with a decision which must be 
made at once. He was astonished and somewhat alarmed at the self- 
discovery he had made. He had no inclination to find himself in love 
with an actress. He could imagine no greater calamity which could 
befall him than the loss of his heart to a woman to whom the most 
exclusive of his acquaintances would hesitate to introduce their wives. 
For Harold Bradley, mondain though he might be, never for a moment 
weighed the possibility of a compromise between marriage and renun- 
ciation in case he permitted his growing admiration for Madeleine 
Moore to become an irresistible passion. There had been something 
in her eyes, her voice, her manner, which had told him that, no matter 
what her history might be, this woman was worthy of any man’s 
respect. It may have been this very conviction which had suddenly 
emphasized to Bradley’s mind the danger in which he stood. Perhaps, 
after all, the safest course lay along the lines of retreat. His flight 
two weeks hence would solve a problem which bade fair at that moment 
to become permanently annoying if he weighed its solution for any 
great length of time. Lucky is that army whose road of escape has 
not been cut off when the enemy’s fire begins to grow too hot. 

“Yes, Stuyvesant, it’s a bargain,” he exclaimed, suddenly, seizing 
his friend by the hand, while his cheeks flushed nervously. “ TI’ll sail 
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for Europe two weeks from to-morrow. But I doubt your ability to 
keep your part of the agreement. You'll find that Grace Townsend 
is in control of the situation, and that she will insist upon it that my 
play must be given to-night as I wrote it, not as chance and Madeleine 
Moore have transformed it.” 

Stuyvesant smiled grimly. 

“'You’re a nice boy, Harold, but you have so much to learn yet! 
Listen to me. You look upon a marionette named Benson as the 
court of last resort at the Century Theatre. Let me tell you, Harold, 
that he is a mere lay figure. The Century is owned and directed by a 
member of this club.” 

Bradley sprang erect in amazement and stood looking down at 
Stuyvesant, speechless. 

“Sit down, boy, and control yourself,” said Stuyvesant, to whom 
any emphatic display of emotion was intensely distasteful. “ After 
you left me last night I amused myself by playing the réle of Sherlock 
Holmes for a while, and ran against a strange coincidence.” —‘ 

“Go on,” exclaimed Bradley, eagerly, as Stuyvesant paused to 
enjoy the young man’s astonishment. 

“The owner of the Century Theatre, the man who controls the 
destiny of every member of that company, is a noted financier, who 
will make or lose a million to-day according to my willingness or un- 
willingness to give him certain inside information from London.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Bradley ; “I begin to see.” 

“ How clever of you!” exclaimed Stuyvesant, sarcastically. ‘“ Now, 
this good millionaire, who loves art for art’s sake, has a fortune at 
stake on—on——” 

“On what?” asked Bradley, impatiently. He objected to Stuy- 
vesant’s cold-blooded method of extracting amusement from life. 

“On the climax of your third act. Don’t you see? If he wants 
my tips, he must promise me that your play shall not be changed in a 
single detail to-night, or at any time hereafter. I’ll have no difficulty, 
Harold, in making that deal with him. He grants me a very small 
favor in exchange for news worth, at the least, two hundred thousand 
pounds to him.” 

“ And Grace Townsend ?” asked the playwright, as if that capricious 
actress might at the last moment destroy the power of a million dollars. 

Stuyvesant indulged in a mocking little chuckle. 

“Didn’t I say to you, my boy, that my speculative friend is a good 
millionaire, who loves art for art’s sake? He’s been very kind to 
Grace Townsend. She’ll do exactly what he tells her to do.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘“‘ Drnad, you may bring my breakfast.” 

“Yessum. Pus’n’lly I’s ready if you is, Miss Mad’leine. And 
you’ll hab de newspapahs and de lettahs in bed, Miss Mad’leine ?” 

“Yes, Dinah.” : 
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In a dainty little bedroom, the appointments of which bore testi- 
mony to the artistic and luxury-loving temperament of its occupant, 
Madeleine Moore had been taking part in a ceremony upon which time 
had begun to set the seal of its authority. An elderly colored woman 
had originated, years before the time of which we write, a ritual which, 
with slight modifications, served every morning to introduce the actress 
with becoming dignity to the activities of the day. 

As the clock struck nine, Dinah would enter the bedroom with due 
solemnity, and ring a toy bell which gently aroused the goddess of the 
temple from her slumbers. The high-priestess would then disappear 
for a time, to return shortly with the sacred vessels from which the 
refreshing rites of ablution were to be performed. Just here Dinah’s 
rubric permitted variations in the salutation made by the high-priestess 
to the goddess. If the weather happened to be fine, the colored woman 
would say,— 

’ Mornin’, Miss Mad’leine. De sun’s a-shinin’ right smaht, 
honey.” 

If the day had begun its career with snow or rain, Dinah would 
throw a note of melancholy into her voice and punctuate her entrance 
with the remark,— 

“ Mornin’, Miss Mad’leine. G’wine to be a stohmy day, I reckon, 
honey.” 

The word “ honey” served, in the morning ritual, a variety of pur- 
poses. It was used by Dinah as a gentle reminder to the goddess that 
the high-priestess held in loving remembrance the early youth of her 
deity, that her admiration for the actress had never destroyed her 
motherly affection for the child. The word, uttered by Dinah only 
once every morning, was in effect a caress which she placed in spirit 
upon the brow of her mistress before the day’s duties should begin to 
emphasize the difference in their respective stations in life. 

~ Dinah’s success as a high-priestess in the inner temple of sanctity 
had been due to the fact that she was inspired by the two passions 
which, in appropriate combination, make the devotee at any shrine 
worthy of respect. Love and awe, in equal parts, made up the basis 
of Dinah’s worship. Love for the child of her old master was the 
foundation-stone upon which rested her awe of an actress who had won 
the applause of the world, whose name and picture were to be found in 
the newspapers, and who received more letters in one mail than had 
come to Dinah in her life of sixty years. 
” You'll hab de newspapahs and de lettahs in bed, Miss Mad’- 
eine? 

This question, which had been an unalterable part of the morning 
service for several years, was always asked by Dinah in her most im- 
pressive and awe-struck voice. ‘ De newspapahs and de lettahs” were 
the outward and visible sign of a life led by her deity in which the 
high-priestess had no part and which was wholly beyond her compre- 
hension, She was in the habit of placing the letters and newspapers 
upon the edge of the tray upon which she had already arranged a 
carefully prepared breakfast, and her old heart would beat with ex- 
citement as she laid the offering upon the knees of her goddess, by 
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this time propped up in bed with pillows and gazing at a new day 
with eager brown eyes in which showed an indestructible joy in life. 
Dinah, ignorant of the fact though she might be, served a deity in 
whose soul gleamed an ember of that divine fire whose source man 
cannot know, but whose influence defies the friction of the years and, 
mavhap, makes futile the apparent victory of death itself. 

Dinah would stand by the bedside, waiting with bated breath the 
outcome of the daily rivalry between Madeleine’s hunger and her curi- 
osity. As arule, the contest was not of long duration: Dinah’s seduc- 
tive breakfast was seldom obliged to lose the first flush of its appetizing 
flavor while the actress winnowed the earliest crop of the day’s mail. 
Once in a while, however, the high-priestess was called upon to undergo 
an uncomfortable quarter of an hour, while her goddess neglected to 
break her fast and allowed the coffee to grow cold while she perused a 
letter of more than usual importance, or read a review of her work as 
an actress which seemed to be worthy of consideration. 

On the third morning after the first public rendition of Harold 
Bradley’s play, Dinah was annoyed to find that the pile of letters upon 
the breakfast-tray was of unwonted size. This fact was especially 
displeasing to the old colored woman as she had made an unusual 
effort that morning to lay before the goddess a matutinal offering 
of more than ordinary attractiveness. A broiled chicken, delicately 
scrambled eggs, buttered toast, sliced peaches, and coffee smothered 
in whipped cream, formed a combination fashioned deftly to counter- 
balance the fascinations of the most alluring collection of notes and 
newspapers ever cast by a heartless postman into a peaceful household. 

To Dinah, to whom Madeleine Moore was always the fairest sight 
vouchsafed to earth, the actress appeared especially beautiful at that 
moment. There was something in Madeleine’s smile, in the light of 
her eyes, in the graceful vivacity of her movements, which appealed to 
the observant old wench at once. Jealous as she was of this lonely 
child, there was never a change in Madeleine’s moods which Dinah did 
not note and weigh, fearful always that some influence against which 
she would be pitifully impotent would eventually come into her loved 
one’s life and perhaps drive her from her side forever. 

Madeleine had tossed aside several letters which carried with them 
exterior evidence of their fundamental insignificance, when two notes 
arrested her attention. One was written by a hand with whose chirogra- 
phy she had had too many opportunities to become familiar. The other 
epistle which had seemed to justify its intrusion upon her breakfast- 
hour bore the sign manual of an unknown correspondent. Dinah 
saw with dismay that her mistress was about to read these notes before 
destroying the edge of her appetite. 

“‘Pus’n’lly, Miss Mad’leine,” said the colored woman, apologeti- 
cally, “I wouldn’t let de coffee git cold. It’s a fine cup o’ coffee dis 
mohnin’, Miss Mad’leine.” 

“Tn just a moment, Dinah,” said the actress, reassuringly, break- 
ing open the envelope upon which lay a familiar scrawl. The bright- 
ness vanished from her eyes as she read the note, and lines lost in sleep 
returned for a moment to her mouth and brow. 
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“Dinah,” she said, as she laid the note aside, “bring me an en- 
velope, a pencil, and a roll of bills from the top drawer of my desk.” 

“ Yessum.” 

The colored woman disappeared. Madeleine sipped her coffee medi- 
tatively and munched a piece of toast. Her curiosity regarding the note 
in an unknown hand had seemingly passed away. Presently Dinah 
returned with the articles for which she had been sent. The actress 
took the little bundle of money from the servant’s hand, extracted a 
fifty-dollar bill from the roll, folded it carefully, and placed it in an 
envelope, which she sealed at once. Hastily writing a name and address 
thereon, she handed it to Dinah in silence. 

“Tt’s for him, Miss Mad’leine ?” asked the colored woman, showing 
her gleaming teeth in a smile which was not pleasant to see. 

“Yes, Dinah, it’s for him. Take it to him at once and put it into 
his hands. Hurry back, Dinah. I have much to do to-day.” 

“Yessum. ’Tain’t foh an ole black niggah slave to make no re- 
mahks, Miss Mad’leine, but cain’t he wait till I’ve served you break- 
fast, Miss Mad’leine ?” 

“ You'll be back before I’m ready for you, Dinah,” said Madeleine, 
a sad smile on her lips. “You know, Dinah, he was always impa- 
tient. 

“Yessum, I know dat,—impatient ’bout eberyting but dyin’.” 

The aged darky spoke bitterly. 

“ Dinah !” cried Madeleine, “ how dare you speak like that? Go, 
and don’t come back until you’ve learned to control your tongue. 
Go. 

Dinah slunk out of the room like a child who had been whipped 
for some rebellious outbreak. Madeleine’s eyes grew moist for a 
moment. 

“Dinah !” she called, as she heard the old woman fumbling at 
the outer door. A wrinkled black face appeared at the entrance to 
the bedroom. “ Dinah, don’t mind what I said. But—but—you— 
_ 7 you mustn’t speak harshly of him. It’s not his fault, 

inah. 

“Not his fault, Miss Mad’leine?” cried Dinah, her eyes rolling 
with excitement. ‘“ Whose fault is it, den, Miss Mad’leine, if ’tain’t 
his fault? Dis chile doan’ know.” 

“His father’s fault, his grandfather’s fault, the fault of the times 
in which they lived. But go, now, Dinah. You've wasted too much 
time already. Go.” 

Dinah again disappeared, and the closing of the outer door informed 
Madeleine that her messenger had departed. 

When a man receives a letter, he is not apt to waste much time 
contemplating the stamp, post-mark, and inscription. Some subtle 
instinct derived, doubtless, from ancestors who led an active, out-door 
life and were obliged to make a cardinal virtue of promptness, leads 
him to tear open the epistle at once and peruse its contents in a hurry. 
The fascinations of a letter—if it possesses any—are to be found, the 
average man will tell you, on the inside. Woman denies this. She 
handles a note just delivered to her as if a letter opened were a letter 
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lost. She turns it from side to side, scrutinizes the handwriting, the 
postal legends, the quality of the paper, and teases her curiosity until 
it becomes for the moment an exhilarating stimulant. Perhaps in all 
this a woman finds a sense of self-justification the pleasure of which a 
man can neither understand nor measure. A sealed envelope recalls 
to the mind of much-abused woman the fact that no letter ever penned 
was able to keep its secret for any great length of time. 

Left alone for a while, Madeleine took up the envelope upon which 
her name was written in an unfamiliar hand, and balanced the epistle 
carefully upon her fingers. The stationery was of the heaviest quality 
and cut on a generous pattern, conforming to the very latest fad in 
note-paper. Here was a woman whose daily mail was large, and who 
received communications varying in character from harmless advertise- 
ments to invitations to supper from impressionable strangers who had 
never learned the fact that success behind the foot-lights does not of 
necessity beget a barbarous indifference to the conventionalities, and 
she still clung to her girlish habit of debating with herself the probable 
contents of an envelope before opening it. The price she was obliged 
to pay in time for this habit was more than made up, she would have 
told you, by the pleasures of anticipation and the tickling of unsatisfied 
curiosity. 

At length the actress broke the seal of the note which had, un- 
opened, proved to be such a potent counter-attraction to the allure- 
ments of her almost untasted breakfast. The epistle ran as follows : 


“My DEAR Miss MoorE,—Will you give me the pleasure of 
numbering you among my guests at a small supper-party after the play 
to-night? Mr. and Mrs, Forney have kindly consented to join us, and 
I have hopes that the little affair may prove to be a success. Your 
presence is absolutely essential to this happy result. 

“ Hoping that you may have no engagement which will prevent you 
from granting my request, I remain 

“Sincerely yours, 
“HAROLD BRADLEY.” 


Madeleine’s face flushed as she read these words. She lay back 
upon the pillows, gazing dreamily through the window across the room. 
She could see a patch of deep blue sky, the cerulean glory of a day in 
early fall, while the subdued roar of the great city came to her ears 
with soothing melody. 

Suddenly the outer door of the apartment opened, and a moment 
later Dinah entered the bedroom. Madeleine’s face changed instantly. 

“You saw him, Dinah?” she asked, a note of sorrow in her rich, 
sweet voice. 

“Yessum. I saw him, Miss Mad’leine.” 

*¢ And—and—how—was he? Tell me, Dinah.” 

“‘Sakes alive, missus, dah ain’t no need o’ disguisin’ de trufe. He 
was pooty bad, Miss Mad’leine. Dah ain’t no mistake ’bout it. He 
was pooty bad.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Haro_p BRADLEY’s supper-party had not had its origin in the 
playwright’s mind. Its inception furnishes an oe and, possibly, 
an instructive illustration of the curious vagaries of human nature. 
This world is a museum in which every visitor tickets the exhibits for 
himself. He gazes critically upon the men and women within his range 
of vision, and proceeds to label each one of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, in a frank and spirited way which gratifies his own egotism and 
greatly simplifies the problems of life. 

Do you remember, O thoughtful reader, how much time you have 
spent in the museum of your acquaintanceship, classifying, to your 
own internal satisfaction, the variegated specimens of humanity vouch- 
safed to the tender mercies of your private catalogue? You are a 
man or a woman of quick intuitions, You believe in initial impres- 
sions. You meet a man for the first time, and instantly pin to his 
breast the legend “ Villain.” You label one man “ Bore,” another 
“Good Fellow,” you mark this woman “Coquette” and that one 
“Angel.” Sometimes you are brought face to face with the blunders 
you have made; if you are not too stubborn, you may even go so far, 
now and then, as to overhaul your museum and change the labels. 
Perhaps, as the years go by, the “ Bore” will wear the sign of “Good 
Fellow,” and the latter will carry the word “ Villain” upon his breast. 
Your conscientiousness and clear-sightedness under the ever-recurring , 
necessity for revising your catalogue form, perhaps, the best test of 
your worthiness as a curator in this curiosity-shop which we call 
life, 

One man in his time wears many labels. He cannot see them, 
but he is tattooed from head to foot with hieroglyphics made by many 
eyes. He impresses one man as clever, another man as stupid, this 
woman as cold, her sister as sympathetic. He is an exhibit in many 
different museums, and in their respective catalogues he is entered 
under many varying names. Strong and impressive indeed is that 
man’s personality concerning whose fundamental characteristic there is 
an approximate unanimity of opinion. 

The above preface is the outcome of our long and attentive study 
of the impression made upon his little world by Remsen Stuyvesant. 
To the vast majority of his fellows, Stuyvesant was a cold, unimpres- 
sionable, cynical worldling, growing more sarcastic and self-centred as 
the impact of the years Seedined the crust of his personality. There 
were those who asserted that he would have ripened with more flavor 
had he taken to himself a wife in his earlier years. Others argued 
that his success in the world of finance had been at the bottom of those 
tendencies which had thrown him out of sympathy with the average 
man. They claimed that the ever-increasing power under his control 
had begotten in his heart, not gratitude for his good fortune, but simply 
lust for further power. Whenever they read in the eleemosynary press 
that Remsen Stuyvesant had given a large contribution to some philan- 
thropic enterprise, his detractors would smile satirically and remark 
that charity covers a multitude of “deals.” The least complimentary 
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label worn by any man is, as a rule, placed upon his breast at his 
favorite club. 

Much of all this was unknown to Harold Bradley. By one of 
those inexplicable oddities that enable the character of any one of us 
to defy ultimate analysis, Stuyvesant had made upon Bradley an im- 
pression radically different from the mark his strong personality had 
left upon the world at large. For several years he had shown a liking 
for Bradley’s society. Irritating though he might be at times, holding 
toward art and letters a cynical attitude which often hurt the play- 
wright, Stuyvesant had gradually taken a unique place in his friend’s 
heart. Bradley had come to look upon this man, who was to the eyes 
of others either a scheming financier or a sarcastic club lounger, as a 
friend who would take honest satisfaction in any success which he 
might win, or who would, if need might be, stand to him loyally in 
times of stress. Perhaps Bradley had never in his mind clothed these 
impressions with the garb of words, but they had cast their spell upon 
his life, and led him often to seek those nooks and corners of clubdom 
in which Stuyvesant found refuge from a world which had placed 
upon his breast a label writ with the pen of spite dipped in the ink of 
misconception. 

On the evening preceding the day which had found a colored high- 
priestess laying Bradley’s supper invitation upon a jealous breakfast- 
tray, Stuyvesant had said to the playwright,— 

“You need have no further fear, Harold, regarding the climax of 


: your play. Art and Finance have clasped hands in this connection to 


ratify the decree of Chance, and the Century Theatre now gains a new 
coat of arms, namely, the sign of the dollar rampant above a leading 
lady prostrate, with the legend, in gold letters, ‘Art for Art’s sake,’ 
underneath the device. Do you grasp the full significance of the 
blazonry ?” 

“Perhaps not,” Bradley confessed, smilingly. “But I should 
judge that some member of this club, who dabbles in the drama, 
has learned something to his advantage regarding the English money 
market.” . 

“Clever guess, my boy. You'll learn something about the ways 
of the world if you live a few years longer, Harold. And, now, if 
you have an engagement for to-night you'll have to break it.” 

“ Why 2” asked the playwright, coolly. ‘“ You have a most domi- 
neering way with you, Stuyvesant.” 

“So I have been told, young man. That’s the reason I spend so 
much time alone. Nature designed me for a Czar of Russia, and, lo, 
I am forced to live in a land which gave young Bryan several million 
votes. Do you wonder, Harold, that I am considered unsympathetic 
and unsociable? But to the point.” 

Stuyvesant brought forth a card-case from his pocket and removed 
therefrom two theatre-tickets. 

“T’m going to give you a great treat, Harold,” he said, a satirical 
smile on his face. ‘A young New-Yorker, who was born to better 
things, who was educated at our leading schools and university, who 
has received the advantages bestowed by society and travel, has so far 
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forgotten what is due to himself and his friends as to come before a 
lot of light-headed, chattering theatre-goers as a playwright. I am 
told that his play has made what vulgar people call ‘a hit ;’ that is, it 
has struck the bull’s-eye of popular taste and rung the bell of imperti- 
nent gossip. I thought at first, Harold, of taking a box for to-night, 
but I think we stand a better chance of avoiding notice if we occupy 
orchestra chairs. To tell you the truth, my boy, I am making a great 
sacrifice in thus running the risk of a newspaper paragraph to-morrow 
morning by being seen in your company to-night, but I confess to a 
sneaking curiosity to learn what you have really done as a dramatist. 
The fact that your play has been successful partially atones for your 
lack of taste in going into that kind of work. As I have said to you 
before, you owed it to us all to prove your superiority to the ruck of 
American playwrights. Come! I have sufficient feeling for art to 
insist upon witnessing a play in its entirety, if I see it at all. Don’t 
make yourself conspicuous at the theatre, my boy, and conceal your 
identity as far as possible, for my sake.” 

As they sat, a few minutes later, awaiting the rising of the curtain, 
half-way down the centre aisle of the theatre, Bradley discovered that 
he was highly pleased to find himself in his present environment. In 
the first place, he was pleasantly aware of the fact that the size and 
character of the audience offered a gratifying tribute to the popularity 
of his play. Furthermore, he was anxious to look upon his work 
again free from the feverish nervousness which had made the initial 
performance of the drama more like a nightmare than a triumph to 
him. He was anxious to obtain Stuyvesant’s verdict regarding the 
play, and he felt that he had learned to know his friend well enough 
to read the truth, later on, between the lines of his cynicism. But, 
while Bradley refused to acknowledge the fact to himself, he was, 
above all, consumed by an ardent desire to gaze again upon the face 
of Madeleine Moore and to listen to the rich music of her sympathetic 
voice. He caught himself looking at her name upon the programme. 
He glanced up quickly at his companion, like a school-boy who fears 
that the dyspeptic pedagogue in front of him has caught a glimpse of 
the contraband pie in his desk. 

“This is a strong cast, Harold,” remarked Stuyvesant, scanning 
the list of dramatis persone critically. “If your play does not please 
me, you’ll be the one to blame. And I’ll take my revenge, I assure 
you, if I find that I have wasted an evening on rubbish. I hold you 
to-night, Harold, as a hostage. You are in the power of those people 
behind the curtain. If your play is as clever as you tell me it is, they 
will have no trouble in paying your ransom.” 

“T never said it was clever,” grumbled Bradley, as the curtain fell 
apart and revealed the set for the first act. 

As the evening passed, the playwright realized that he was engaged 
in a line of endeavor which caused him mingled surprise and annoy- 
ance. He seemed to have shed all desires save one, and that one had 
been transformed into a consuming curiosity to learn what impression 
‘Madeleine Moore was making upon Stuyvesant. His friend seemed to 
be disinclined to gratify him in this regard. 

Voi. LXIT.—38 
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“Very well done, my boy,” had been Stuyvesant’s comment at the 
end of the first act. ‘‘The foundation-stone of your play is well 
placed.” 

“ And Miss Moore? How does she impress you ?” 

Stuyvesant turned toward the playwright with a quizzical gleam in 
his calm, gray eyes. 

“ Well, little moth, your candle is, at the least, made of wax and 
not of tallow.” 

After that nothing more had passed between them regarding either 
the play or the actress. When, at the end of the third act, Miss Moore 
responded to repeated curtain-calls, Bradley noticed that his companion 
followed the movements of the actress with eyes less coldly critical than 
they had been up to that moment. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was contagious. Hard indeed must have been the heart which did not 
go out to that graceful little woman, upon whose cheeks lay the flush of 
triumph, and in whose eyes gleamed the fervor of a soul rejoicing in a 
thrilling artistic achievement. The plaudits of the world are always 
sweet, but to those who have felt the inspiration of what is known to 
men as genius there is an emanation from the recognition of the throng 
which makes that raucous hand-clapping something better and more 
permanent than a mere passing tribute to successful endeavor. The 
true artist listens to the world’s approval and retires from the gaze 
of men not more of an egotist, but more of an artist. Applause, often 
misplaced,acts upon those unworthy of it as an intoxicant which event- 
ually destroys its victim. Upon those who are above it, it operates as 
a pleasing tonic which leads them to crave not more applause but 
greater worthiness. Something of all this passed through Bradley’s 
mind as he watched the smiling face of Madeleine and realized that 
there was in this inspired woman a soul which would estimate at its 
true worth the enthusiasm her acting had aroused. He was enough of 
an artist himself to sympathize with her in this her hour of glory, and 
to appreciate the fact that she took pleasure in the moment not as 
crowning her career, but as an incentive to still greater achievements. 

“ Harold,” said Stuyvesant, impressively, as they seated themselves 
in a coupé later on and were driven clubward, “I’m going to make a 
confession to you,—the first I’ve made to any man in many years.” 

“You are going to confess, old man, that you were not bored ?” 
suggested Bradley, confidently. 

“That goes without saying, my boy. Your play is a remarkably 
fine piece of work. No, my confession is much more startling. I am 
about to make the amazing admission that my curiosity has been piqued 
by a woman. Don’t jump in that nervous way. Your impetuosity 
makes you almost impossible at times, Harold. You must have a 
plebeian ancestor on one side or the other,—somebody who was subject 
to fits, I fear. There is no reason why my confession should give you 
epileptic spasms. The wonder is, not that I am inquisitive regarding 
the personality of a woman, but that I am so indifferent to that kind 
of thing asa rule. I’m almost fifty years of age, my boy. It’s time 
I should ‘sit up and take notice,’ as they say of babies. But, seriously, 
Harold, that little woman, Madeleine Moore, has interested me. I 
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admit that I am shocked at my inclination to make her acquaintance. 
After all, the blame rests with you. If you had never written a play 
I should never have given a supper to an actress.” 

“Are you about to give a supper to an actress?” asked Harold, 
coldly. 

Ono, I’m not; but you are, my boy. Make it to-morrow night 
after the play. I’m off for Washington the day following.” 

Bradley was gazing at his friend in amazement. 

“You haven’t been drinking, Stuyvesant ; that I know. What is 
the matter with you?” 

“Nothing serious, Harold,’ remarked Stuyvesant, coolly, as he 
opened the door of the coupé, which had pulled up in front of the 
club-house. He showed no intention of alighting, and Bradley pushed 
by him and stepped out onto the sidewalk. “ Ask old man -Forney 
and his wife and Miss Moore to a late snack to-morrow night. I’II see 
you here in the afternoon, Harold, and arrange the details with you. 
Good-night. Just tell the man to drive me home, will you? Good- 
night, my boy, good-night.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


MADELEINE’s prediction that a busy day was before her had been 
more than fulfilled. She had hardly completed her toilet after Dinah’s 
return from a reluctant errand of mercy when two young women, in- 
significant but ambitious members of the Century Company, had called 
to pay their tribute to the power of success. Like her bedchamber, 
the actress’s parlor bore the outward and visible signs of an inward 
and spiritual grace dominant in all its arrangements. A trained eye 
might have reached the conclusion, after a minute survey of the room, 
that its owner was in some way connected with the stage. It was not 
that the genius of the room “talked shop,” but here and there on the 
walls hung a sketch or an engraving which informed a caller that the 
mistress of the establishment indulged openly in a fondness for odds 
and ends illustrating the history of the drama. Further testimony to 
this effect was furnished by a small but carefully selected collection of 
books in one corner of the room, the perusal of which could furnish 
to a retentive mind an adequate education in English and French dra- 
matic literature. 

It was in this room that Madeleine passed the happiest hours of 
her life. In the early years of her girlhood she had cultivated a fond- 
ness for reading, in an old-fashioned library in her home in Georgia, 
and the exigencies of the case had narrowed her choice of books to the 
output of master-minds. Madeleine had passed her twentieth birthday 
before she had read a modern novel; but, in spite of this, her mind up 
to that time had been well nourished by the richest food of letters. 
Her father, crushed in spirit by the outcome of the civil war, had found 
the one great pleasure of his latter years in educating his only child 
along lines upon which he, a brooding scholar, had managed to make a 


( 
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life of dire misfortunes endurable. Under his guidance, Madeleine had 
grown up in an atmosphere of old but ever-youthful books, and the 
impress of a student’s mind had early made its mark upon her impres- 
sionable nature. After her father’s death the influence of his cultivated 
personality remained with her always. She seemed at times to hear his 
gentle patrician voice, making slight concessions to the Southern dialect, 
saying to her, “ Be cahful what you read, mah child. What once goes 
into the mind nevah comes out again. Thah are many great writahs, 
You cahnot live long enough to read them all. Don’t waste you’ time, 
then, mah child, on the pickaninnies of literachooah.” 

Madeleine’s success as an actress had been made much easier by this 
early association with a man of culture and with books of power. Her 
father had nourished her memory assiduously: at twelve years of age 
she could repeat page after page from Shakespeare’s plays. He had 
taught her to speak and read both French and Spanish. With her little 
hand in his, she had gazed upon the splendor of the elder world, and 
her child-heart had beaten with the wonder of great thoughts which she 
was too young to grasp fully. “Two influences saved her from becoming, 
under these conditions, a priggish maiden with the dust of alcoves on 
her cheeks, or a dreaming incompetent, squandering her youth upon 
futile fantasies. 

Fortunately for her, she had inherited from her mother a strain of 
executive ability, a practical energy which urged her always to crave 
tangible results from whatever line of endeavor she was called upon 
to pursue. Madeleine could have won success as a dress-maker if fate 
had not used her roughly and made her a great actress. Her father 
had taught her the lesson of books in a library. She had learned the 
lesson of life in that boisterous public school we call the world. 

After the impressive exit of the insignificant but ambitious actresses, 
whose visit at this crisis bore amusing testimony to the fact that Made- 
leine’s star was in the ascendant, our heroine—for it is to be hoped that 
she is fully qualified to fill this réle—had seated herself at her writing- 
desk to pen an answer to Harold Bradley’s note. She could find no 
good reason for refusing his invitation, in spite of the fact that she had 
made it a rule of her life not to enliven the tongue of gossip by appear- 
ing in public at midnight supper-tables. But her good friends the 
conservative Forneys were to chaperon the function now under con- 
sideration, and she felt perfect confidence in the strength of the barrier 
which they would erect against the shafts of impertinent tittle-tattle. 

Furthermore, the actress confessed to herself that she looked for- 
ward with pleasure to an hour in Harold Bradley’s company. His 
utter indifference to her existence at rehearsals, his blindness to the 
defect in his play and to the fact that she had had it in her power to 
partially overcome this flaw, had piqued her pride as an artist. Having 
convinced him that in this latter capacity she was worthy of his con- 
sideration, she would have been something more or less than human if 
she had not felt a harmless desire to prove to him that she was also 
entitled to his regard outside of professional lines. It was surely not 
reprehensible upon her part to wish to convince this gifted man that she 
could be as entertaining as a woman as she was impressive as an actress. 


‘ 
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If this ambition was unworthy of her, the blame lay with her sex, not 
with her nality. 

Madeleine had just sealed her note of acceptance, when the voice 
of Dinah, elevated in emphatic remonstrance, reached her at her desk. 
She raised her head and listened attentively, while the blood receded 
from her cheeks. A man’s voice, subdued but stubborn, had reached 
her ears. Her pale face was turned toward the entrance to the drawing- 
room, while her trembling hand still held the envelope to her lips. At 
that instant the importunate caller, having forced his way past the old 
colored woman, entered the room with hurried steps. His face, haggard 
but smiling, was a palimpsest upon which lines of beauty lay almost 
concealed beneath marks of dissipation. His attire was shabby, but his 
shoes and linen bore witness that they were worn by a man who wished 
to make a good appearance in the world. His costume seemed to be 
designed with the avowed purpose of informing the public that its 
wearer had not only seen better days but was looking confidently for- 
ward to a marked improvement in his affairs. His garb conscientiously 
fulfilled the two functions of historian and prophet. The smile upon 
his symmetrical but weak mouth broadened as he approached the white- 
faced woman at the desk, and displayed a set of teeth decaying before 
their time. When you find white in the hair and black on the teeth 
of a man of thirty, you may rest assured that his life has not told a 
flattering tale. 

“Why have you come here, Rodney ?” Madeleine asked, replacing 
the note she had been sealing upon the desk. ‘You have broken our 
agreement.” Her voice was hard, almost scornful. 

Rodney Carleton pulled a chair toward her and seated himself 
with a defiant air which was too theatrical to be impressive. 

“Our agreement, Margaret, was simply a verbal arrangement, to 
be broken at the pleasure of either one of us.” 

“You have a habit of interpreting all our contracts in this way,— 
even our marriage vows.” 

Madeleine looked her husband squarely in the eye as she delivered 
these cutting words, and his gaze fell before hers. The odor of a 
breath which bore the taint of alcohol had begun to penetrate the 
corner of the room in which they were seated. There was silence 
between them for a time. Then the wife spoke again, in a cold, 
strained, pitiless voice, strangely unlike the melodious tones which 
usually made her utterances a delight to the ear. 

“ Have you no spark of manhood left, Rodney Carleton? I have 
shown you how you could repair, in part, the wrong you did me by 
making me your wife. I ask little of you,—nothing, in fact, except- 
ing absolute freedom from your presence. Why can you not aid me 
in my efforts to save us both from poverty—how I hate the word !— 
by keeping away from me?” 

The actress opened the lid of the desk and extracted from a pile 
of odds &nd ends a small, buff-colored account-book. 

“Listen to me, Rodney,” she said, firmly, glancing for an instant 
at the weak, half-smiling fon of the silent man in front of her, whose 
long, thin hands twitched nervously now and then as he played with 
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his shabby hat. “ Listen to me, Rodney. I have paid to you since 
this date last year over fifteen hundred dollars. You look at me in 
surprise. I felt sure that you had no idea how much the sum total 
was; but understand me, Rodney, when I say that I don’t begrudge 
you this money. I paid it to you to obtain the liberty which would 
give mea career. I could have obtained my freedom in another way, 
as you know, but, Rodney, there is a certain kind of publicity which 
is very offensive to me. However, that is a matter I don’t care to 
discuss with you. Now tell me,”—and Madeleine’s voice cut the man 
like a knife,—“ why are you here, and what do you want? I sent 
_ you money this morning.” 

Rodney Carleton cast his hat to the floor impulsively, crossed his 
long legs, leaned back in his chair, frowned at his wife for a moment, 
and then allowed the weak smile to creep into the lines around his 
mouth again. 

“Margaret, you are as hard as flint. You don’t understand me. 
You never did. If you had—well, I won’t reproach you. It’s too 
late now. But you never understood me.” 

Always the same wail from the weakling and the failure! He 
was misunderstood. Here was a man, born a gentleman, endowed 
with talents, and reared in an atmosphere of culture, to whom the 
prizes best worth winning in life should have come with little effort, 
who had murdered his youth, crippled his manhood, and well-nigh 
placed himself beyond the pale of human sympathy through his own 
miserable weakness, and he now dared to look at the one human being 
on earth who had sought to save him from destruction, who had com- 
prehended the defect in his make-up, understanding its source, and 
who had given to him the fairest years of her life, and to whimper in 
her presence that he had been “ misunderstood.” 

Madeleine sat gazing at her husband with an expression of un- 
utterable contempt upon her face. To Dinah she was willing to make 
excuses for this man’s downfall, to lay the blame for his fatal weak- 
ness upon his ancestors, but in his living presence, with his unsteady 
eyes looking into hers, with his meaningless smile playing furtively 
about his mouth, with the sickening odor of cocktails, used as a sub- 
stitute for breakfast, in the air, it was impossible to conceal her loathing 
for the weakling to whom she was tied by the laws of man. 

“ Rodney,” said the actress, sternly, “ you have not answered my 
question. Why are you here?” 

Carleton fingered his hat with a childish persistence which made 
his wife long to snatch the head-gear from his grasp. If he had been 
brutal, coarse, cruel, strong, she might have feared and hated him, but 
she would not have felt for him the utter loathing with which he now 
inspired her, as he sat there limp and listless, uncertain in his move- 
ments and halting in his speech. 

“Why am I here, Margaret ?” he repeated, looking at her as if he 
had just heard the question for the first time. “ I’m here to éongratu- 
late you upon the great hit you’ve made. I’d have brought some 
flowers, but I wasn’t in funds quite early enough to do the polite thing. 
You’ll take the wil] for the deed, won’t you, Madge?” 
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The mockery of it all nearly drove Madeleine distracted for the 
moment. The unconscious cruelty of the man in addressing her by a 
pet name which recalled the days when she had been a maiden just 
awaking from the sleep of childhood, and he a strolling prince whose 
kiss had glorified the morning of her life, made her long to ease her pain 
by a shriek that should carry with it all the torture of this bitter hour. 

“ You’ve been writing a note, Madge?” he went on, smiling always. 
“You write many, do you not? And many come to you?’ Is it not 
so?” He put out an unsteady hand toward her. “ Let me see the 
note, Margaret. You must acknowledge that I’m always very easy 
with you, but you’re becoming famous, little woman. That’s why I’m 
here, if you wish to know. You never realized, did you, Madge, ma 
petite, that I was a jealous man? Well, Iam. You mustn’t send any 
more notes, Madge. It won’t do, you know. It isn’t fair to me.” 

Madeleine, white as marble, had arisen from the desk and was 
looking down at the wreck of manhood beneath her, her former expres- 
sion of contempt changed to one of amazed curiosity. Her remnant 
of a husband had been exhibiting a new vagary, which might become 
troublesome if not checked at once. 

“ Dinah,” called Madeleine, knowing that the colored woman would 
not be far away. “ Dinah,” she went on, as the old servant came hur- 
riedly into the room, “I want you to mail this note at once. Geta 
special delivery stamp at the corner, and hurry back.” 

“Yessum. I’s at your service, Miss Mad’leine,” said the darky, 
in her most grandiloquent way, taking the note addressed to Harold 
Bradley from her mistress, and casting a look of superb contempt at 
Rodney Carleton as she made for the outer door. 

The latter paid no attention to the old colored woman’s antago- 
nistic demonstrations. He had arisen clumsily from his seat and stood 
gazing at his wife, a smile that might mean anything or nothing upon 
his flushed face. 

“You defy me, then, Margaret?” he asked, in a husky voice. 
“ Well, make your own choice. I came here to make you an offer of 
reconciliation, but you have spurned it. Naturally, my suspicions are 
aroused. You can hardly blame me, Margaret.” 

The actress tried to control his shifty eyes as she drew herself to 
her full height and, pointing toward the exit, said,— 

“‘ Rodney Carleton, leave me at once. And understand this: if 
you come here once more I shall take steps to free myself from you 
forever. If you break our agreement again, you'll never receive 
another cent from me,—not another cent. Now go.” —__ - 

The man hesitated for a moment, twirled his hat feebly in his 
hands, began to speak, became suddenly silent, and then strode awk- 
wardly to the door. He turned there and gazed a moment at his wife. 
A deeper flush had come into his thin face, and there were tears in his 
unsteady eyes. 

“You never understood me, Madge,” he faltered. “ You’ve always 
been cruel and unjust. But I’ll do as you say. I’ve got more heart 
than you have. I’ll go away and won’t come back. I’ll suffer in 
silence and let you go your way, Madge. Good-by.” 
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He turned and left the room. A moment later Madeleine Moore 
heard the outer door close. She swayed unsteadily for an instant, as 
if about to fall. Then, with a strong effort of will, she managed to 
= a divan, and, burying her head in the pillows, sobbed convul- 
sively. 





CHAPTER X. 


BRADLEY, after Stuyvesant’s departure in the coupé, had entered 
the club-house in a condition of mingled amazement, chagrin, and rebel- 
lion. He had long known that his friend was eccentric, but Stuyve- 
sant had never before gone to an extreme, as far as Bradley could re- 
member, in a line of action that might well be called unconventional. 
His brusque and domineering injunctions before his unexpected flight 
had filled the playwright with astonishment. Satirical, sometimes 
seemingly heartless, in his remarks, Stuyvesant had never hitherto im- 
pressed the playwright as “brutally tyrannical.” In the first flush 
of his annoyance, these words forced themselves into Bradley’s soliloquy 
as he seated himself in a secluded corner of the smoking-room and 
puffed nervously at a strong cigar. 

Second thoughts and the soothing influence of tobacco combined, 
after a short time, to soften the young man’s mood, and he soon found 
himself smiling at the ludicrous aspects of the situation. That Remsen 
Stuyvesant, a man strongly suspected of being a woman-hater, should 
suddenly become so much interested in the personality of an actress as 
to wish to make her acquaintance, seemed absurd. But Bradley had 
grown sufficiently worldly-wise to realize that the unexpected is always 
to be looked for from a strong personality. It was the inability of his 
rivals in finance to tell what Stuyvesant would do next which had 
made the man a success in the larger realms of speculation. That he 
should exhibit the same inconsistency in the field of friendship which 
he had displayed in the domain of business was not of itself surprising. 

But there was another feature of the affair which inspired Bradley 
with something akin to consternation. After frank and uncompro- 
mising self-communion, he realized that his recent anger had h d its 
origin in a feeling the existence of which he had not hitherto acknow- 
ledged to himself. Was he jealous of Madeleine Moore? The ques- 
tion at first struck him as nonsensical. He admired her genius ; he had 
derived pleasure from meeting her at the Forneys’ supper-table. He 
realized that during the past few days she had been constantly in his 
thoughts. But that she had made anything more than a passing im- 
pression upon his mind—an impression that would fade away as soon 
as he had made good his retreat to Europe—he had not, up to this 
moment, suspected. Even now he was not willing to admit to him- 
self that the annoyance which Stuyvesant had caused him had had its 
origin in a deeper feeling for the actress than the gratitude of a play- 
wright toward an artist whose cleverness had made his work a success. 

“ Bah !” he exclaimed, in self-disgust, throwing away his cigar and 
striding hurriedly out of the smoking-room. “I am acting like an 
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ill-conditioned school-boy. To lose my best friend because of a pass- 
ing fancy for an actress would be the height of madness. T’ll do as 
Stuyvesant suggests, and leave the issue to higher powers than mine.” 

The playwright wrote a short note to the Forneys and despatched 
it at once by a messenger-boy, knowing that the actor and his wife 
would still be discussing supper at their flat. The boy returned to the 
club shortly afterward with a cordial acceptance from the Forneys of 
the playwright’s invitation. Bradley, upon its receipt, at once penned 
a note to Madeleine Moore, which, as the reader knows, the actress 
received and answered. 


* * * * * * * * 


“We feel, Mr. Stuyvesant,” Forney was saying, in his most im- 
pressive manner, “that your friend Mr. Bradley has made a marked 
advance in the line of American drama. The success of his play is a 
most encouraging sign. It may serve to turn the attention of—ah— 
men of your class, you know, to the stage as a desirable field of 
effort.” 

“Yes,” answered Stuyvesant, with a smile in which Bradley read 
mischief, “I think we may look upon our host as, in a certain sense, a 
pioneer. You are a pioneer, are you not, Harold ?” 

In a small room in a restaurant famous for the excellence of its 
midnight cuisine an incongruous quintette had gathered to satisfy a 
whim of a great financier and reputed woman-hater. New York is a 
city of striking contrasts, but nowhere in the metropolis that night 
had Fate’s kaleidoscope made a more curious combination than was 
presented by Harold Bradley and his four guests. There were a hun- 
dred men of standing in the city who would have made oath to the 
lack of veracity of him who asserted that Remsen Stuyvesant was at 
that moment eating game and drinking champagne with three mem- 
bers of the Century Theatre Company and a more or less famous play- 
wright. But it may be set down as a rule that it is what we don’t 
know about our neighbor which makes our neighbor’s life interesting 
to himself. 

The fact was that Stuyvesant was deriving a good deal of enjoy- 
ment from the unconventional function he had forced Bradley to 
father. He had subjected Madeleine Moore to several searching tests 
before the supper had been brought in, and he had been astonished to 
find that the impression which she had made upon him behind the 
foot-lights had not been destroyed by a less impersonal investigation. 

“I want to thank you, Miss Moore,” he had said to her before 
they had seated themselves at the table, “for the most enjoyable even- 
ing I’ve passed at the theatre for years.” 

There was a ring of sincerity in Stuyvesant’s voice as he said this 
which had reached Bradley’s attentive ear. It was so seldom that a 
sarcastic note failed to make itself heard when the financier spoke that 
the playwright realized how great was the compliment his friend had 
paid the actress, 

Madeleine was looking up at the elderly bachelor with her search- 
ing brown eyes, beneath which a trying day and an exacting evening 
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had thrown dark shadows. She was paler, less vivacious, than usual. 
The success for which she had striven and labored for years had not 
been the sweet morsel which her imagination had long ago promised 
her it should be. It had come to her, during the last two days, that 
the greatest triumphs the stage could offer would -never satisfy the 
craving of her heart, the heart of a lonely woman hungry for affection. 

“The greatest pleasure we people of the stage ever know,” she said 
in reply to Stuyvesant’s admission, “is to learn by chance that we have 
pleased somebody by design. We work hard to satisfy a fickle public. 
Once in a while we receive an honest word of praise, and it is very 
sweet to us.” Her sincerity and simplicity were sc plainly in evidence 
as she said this that Stuyvesant’s smile had forgotten its mocking 
gleam as he escorted the actress to the table. It had returned, how- 
ever, when he had dubbed Bradley a pioneer. 

“Why do you call Mr. Bradley a pioneer, Mr. Stuyvesant ?” asked 

Mrs. Forney. . 
. “Permit me to answer the question,” exclaimed the playwright, 
glancing at his friend defiantly. 

“T object,” growled Stuyvesant, good-naturedly. 

“T think it is only fair that Mr. Bradley should have. the floor,” 
said Madeleine, with gentle emphasis. Her smile was gratefully re- 
turned by the playwright. 

“The meeting will please come to order,” cried Forney, playfully. 
“The question before the house is, why is Mr. Bradley a pioneer? 
Mr. Bradley has the floor.” 

“T appeal from the decision of the chair,” persisted Stuyvesant. 

“ Better not go to a vote, Stuyvesant,” remarked Bradley, trium- 
phantly. “The majority is overwhelmingly in my favor. Now, the 
point is just here. I’m a pioneer because I have aroused one Remsen 
Stuyvesant’s interest in the stage, and, with the able assistance of the 
Century Company, have been able to show him the possibilities of the 
American drama.” 

“You certainly have never broken ground in the field of modesty, 
Harold,” commented Stuyvesant. 

“ But tell us, Mr. Stuyvesant,” cried Madeleine, looking up at the 
woman-hater inquiringly, “has Mr. Bradley indulged in exaggeration ? 
Has he not really illustrated the abundance of unused material which 
lies at the disposal of our native playwrights ?” 

Stuyvesant looked down into the face of his enthusiastic inquisitor 
with the gleam of a kindly smile in his steel-gray eyes. He was 
enjoying the novel sensations of amusement and astonishment at find- 
ing himself, a “capitalistic curmudgeon,” as he had been called by a 
radical newspaper, discussing the insistent problems of the American 
stage with a beautiful actress at one o’clock in the morning. 

“T am sure, Mr. Stuyvesant,” remarked Forney, somewhat pom- 
pously, “that you can give but one answer to that question.” 

‘A question which has but one reply should never be asked nor 
answered,” said Stuyvesant, sententiously. “But I am free to say 
that I think Bradley has it in him to write a great play—if he keeps 
on.” 
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“If he keeps on?” cried Forney. ‘“ He must keep on. The public, 
the managers, the press, will compel him to keep on.” 

“And I am not the court of last resort in the matter,” sighed 
Bradley, with exaggerated mournfulness. “I must write a great play, 
then, under compulsion ?” 

Madeleine was gazing at the playwright with an expression on her 
mobile face which he longed to interpret aright. There was that in her 
eyes which troubled him and aroused in him a desire to sit by her side, 
free from the presence of others, and to learn from her eloquent lips 
what course, to her mind, he should pursue as a dramatist. 

He had suddenly realized, with intense surprise, that it was only in 
her society that his former ambitions returned to him; that the in- 
spiration he had looked upon as dead revived in the warm light of her 
sympathetic eyes. 

“T doubt,” she said, “if external influences count for much in the 
production of a work of real artistic value. The public, the press, 
and the managers will count for nothing with you, Mr. Bradley, in the 
creation of the great play you are sure to write—some day.” 

Her voice seemed to address itself exclusively to the playwright. 
There was a wistful expression in her eyes at the moment, as they met 
his, which thrilled him with a longing he had never known before, a 
craving for the sympathy and guidance of a gentle woman who should 
understand him in all his varying moods, and foster, with loving ten- 
derness, the highest ambitions of his soul. 

“You may be right,” he said, thoughtfully, holding her gaze to his, 
“but I fear I have not the courage to explore the towering summits of 
the creative realm alone.” 

“Ah, the artist in you spoke those words, Bradley,” exclaimed 
Forney, whose greatest pleasure in life lay in the discussion in the small 
hours of the morning of abstract questions related to his profession. 
“You have felt the divine inspiration of creative effort, but how 
clearly has it been borne in upon you that your genius exacts a heavy 
penalty! If you are true to yourself, you must struggle up a rocky 
pathway along which whiten the bones of countless defeated aspirants 
who sought the summit which now seems within your reach. And the 
higher you climb, my boy, the drearier shall be the loneliness within 


your soul.” 
Stuyvesant had been sipping champagne while the old actor had 


been se 
“Tf I were in your place, Harold,” he remarked, at this juncture, 
“T should avoid such a gruesome and chilly journey. Europe may be 
—_ commonplace, but it certainly promises greater comfort, does it 
not? 
The playwright blushed with annoyance at this malicious allusion 
to the promise he had made to his friend to leave the city at once. 
Madeleine was looking up at Stuyvesant with eyes which strove 
to read his mind. Opposite to them sat a man upon whom nature had 
bestowed great gifts, and who saw before him two incarnate influences, 
antagonistic to each other, either one of which might at any moment 
become the dominant factor in determining his future. 
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At that instant a waiter approached Madeleine’s chair, and, hold- 
ing toward her a tray upon which rested a crumpled note, said, 
“ Pardon, mam’selle! A gentleman left ze note at ze door, and said 
zare Was no ansare.” 

With ready tact, Bradley had turned to Forney and asked him 
whether he believed the rewards awaiting successful artistic endeavor 
were worth the price which must be paid for them. 

Madeleine, an actress by profession, was not a woman to be easily 
disconcerted. She had calmly broken the seal of the envelope, and, 
having asked permission of her host, had read the clumsily scrawled 
epistle without changing countenance. 

The note ran as follows: 


“DEAR Mapa@E,—You scorned my offer of reconciliation, turned 
me out of your parlor with a threat, and smiled mockingly when I 
apologized for not bringing you flowers. But I have quick eyes, and I 
cannot be deceived. I know to whom you sent that note this morning. 
You sent it to the man with whom you are eating supper at this mo- 
ment. There is a certain kind of publicity you fear, is there? Well, 
then, beware how you treat me, or you'll be afflicted with just the kind 
of publicity your sensitive nature dreads. Pardon me for interrupting 
your supper, but bear in mind that I am neither dead nor sleeping. 
Au revoir, ma petite! 
“RopDNEY CARLETON.” 


Madeleine slipped the note into her dress, and, looking up, met 
Bradley’s gaze. 

“Permit me to refill your glass, Miss Moore,” he said, leaning 
across the table with a champagne-bottle in his hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a firm voice. But her hand trembled 
slightly as she sipped the wine. 





CHAPTER XI. 


BRADLEY awoke from a restless sleep at nine o’clock and called to 
his man, who had been busy with the playwright’s wardrobe for more 
than an hour, making certain for this day, at least, the maintenance of 
his master’s reputation as one of the best-dressed men in New York. 

The reader must accept the author’s apology for the luxury with 
which truth has compelled him to surround the hero of this story. 
Tradition lays down the rule that genius, when dealt with by a novelist, 
should be located in a garret or a noisy tenement-house, encompassed 
by squalor and squallers. A pale, large-eyed, seedy-looking youth, 

zing dreamily from a sixth-story window upon chimney-pots and 
dirt, clothes-lines and: cats, and planning stupendous achievements, 
while his stomach craves food, is the accepted type of hero for machine- 
made stories dealing with the sorrows and triumphs of creative endeavor. 
The ghost of Chatterton, haunting the pages of fiction with almost 
vindictive persistence, has established a venerable precedent. 
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Genius in the happy possession of a wardrobe and a valet is not, 
however, an unknown quantity in this curious world of startling con- 
trasts. It sometimes happens that a creative mind of marked power is 
born among men under conditions which preclude the necessity of a 
preliminary struggle for the bare necessities of life. Kings, queens, 
emperors, empresses, society leaders, and pork-packers write books and 
beget pictures in these latter days with a reckless disregard of those 
ancient prejudices which attached poverty to pen and paint. No longer 
can it be asserted that a sine qua non of success on artistic lines is an 
unpaid board-bill. 

Harold Bradley led the luxurious life of a bachelor enjoying the 
income from a well-invested million of money. His apartments bore 
testimony to his love of costly comforts and to the care and taste which 
he had displayed in garnering mementos from his years of travel. His 
valet, a middle-aged Englishman, stolid but not stupid, quiet and sure- 
handed, never dropping anything but his aspirates, stood somewhat 
pompously between his master and the petty annoyances of existence. 
He derived honest pleasure from launching the playwright, with the 
least possible friction, upon the daily stream of life, a treacherous river 
to be the more closely watched the smoother it appears to run. 

“?E was bloomin’ grumpy this mornin’,” Bradley’s valet remarked 
later in the day to a fellow-countryman who had condescended to come 
“out to the States” to manage the stable of a merchant prince. “I 
don’t believe, ’Enry, as ’ow I’ll be able to stay with the gent now 
’e’s taken to writin’ pieces for the play’ouse. There was a play-hactor, 
or somethin’ equally as vulgah, callin’ at our apartments directly master 
was through eatin’ this mornin’. I took ’im ’is card, and, blahst me 
eyes, if I wasn’t ordered to husher ’im into the drawin’-room! It 
— me blood boil, 7Enry, I do assure you. Well, not long after 
that—— 

But it is hardly fair to Bradley to permit Jenkins to tell the story 
of that morning. It was true enough, however, that the playwright 
was “ grumpy” as he seated himself at his lonely breakfast-table, glanced 
through his mail indifferently, read the head-lines in a newspaper in a 
listless way, and made a pretence of breaking his fast. He had sought 
his bed at two o’clock, eagerly craving sleep, but had tossed about wake- 
fully for an hour or more, rejoicing at one moment in something he had 
seen in the mysterious depths of two haunting brown eyes, jealous an 
instant later of the unknown writer of an untimely note, angry with 
himself for a brief moment at succumbing to an influence against which 
he had felt himself well protected, and anon surrendering to a rapture 
he had never known before at the thought of clasping a dainty little 
woman to his breast and imprinting warm kisses upon a mouth made 
to whisper words of love. 

“T’m an ass!” he had exclaimed, angrily, as a mischievous clock, 
taunting him from a safe distance, struck three. Springing from his 
bed, the overwrought playwright had groped his way to the wash-room, 
where he had wet a towel with cold water to serve as a homely bribe 
to Morpheus. Regaining his bed, he had placed the cold, damp cloth 
at the back of his head, and, a few minutes later, had been rewarded 
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for his exploit by obtaining a welcome though somewhat shop-worn 
specimen of slumber from nature’s eccentric storehouse. Oh, eyes of 
woman, you can never see but a fraction of the mischief which you 
make in this secretive world! This semi-blindness, by the way, is a 
wise provision upon the part of the ruling powers of the universe. 

Life seemed as tasteless to Bradley that morning as his breakfast. 
He could see before him long years made easy to him by wealth and its 
concomitants, and in the future he read the promise of success and fame 
in the creative line that he had chosen. But what would it all amount 
to in the end? A certain self-satisfaction, the flattery of a flippant 
world, and that was all. The loneliness of his existence forced itself 
upon him at the moment, and his heart cried out for something it had 
never yet known. Stuyvesant would have proved, by unanswerable 
arguments, that the playwright, seated at a table laden with the deli- 
cacies of the season, under obligations to no man or woman to account 
for his time or his actions, young, in perfect health, and already a 
personage in a jealous world, occupied a most enviable position, and 
was, in common gratitude to Fate, bound to be happy. “ Why, then, 
am I miserable?” Bradley would have asked of his friend in vain. 

He was miserable. His face showed it, his heart knew it. Atone 
moment he determined to plunge at once into exacting work, to begin 
a new play which should vindicate the renown chance had won for him. 
The next instant the idea of creative effort became repulsive to him, 
and he took up the newspaper again to change the current of his 
thoughts. Presently he became conscious of a longing to look into a 
certain woman’s delicately cut face and to feel the warm light which 
emanated from a pair of soft brown eyes. He would call upon Made- 
leine later in the day. Why not? He had promised to send to her a 
rare edition of Goldsmith’s plays which she had expressed a curiosity to 
see. He would take the books to her himself, not daring to trust them 
to a messenger-boy or a servant. 

He had just reached a decision in this highly important matter, 
when Jenkins, red in the face and somewhat more pompous than usual, 
strode into the breakfast-room and, in a gingerly way, handed a soiled 
and pocket-worn calling-card to his master. 

The card bore the name of “ Rodney Carleton.” 

“T’ve shown the—ah—gentleman into the drawin’-room, Mr. 
Bradley,” said Jenkins, in an apologetic tone of voice, as if forestalling 
the protest of the drawing-room. 

Bradley sat gazing thoughtfully at the card. The name had taken 
him back in memory many years, but at first he could not account for 
its retrospective influence. Suddenly it flashed upon him that there 
had been a Rodney Carleton in his class at Harvard, an attractive 
Southerner who had left college without obtaining a degree. Con- 
vinced that his caller must be his old classmate, whom he had known 
slightly in their sophomore year, Bradley despatched Jenkins to the 
drawing-room to announce his coming, drained his coffee-cup, and fol- 
lowed his man at once. 

Rodney Carleton, fingering his overworked hat nervously, stood in 
the centre of the room as the playwright, with a courteous smile of 
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welcome on his manly face, entered the apartment and approached his 
caller with outstretched hand. He read instantly the main features 
of his classmate’s life-story as he held the cold, nerveless fingers in his 
for a moment and looked down into a drawn and pallid face which 
still retained enough of its youthful beauty to identify itself to the 
playwright’s mind. This was indeed Rodney Carleton ; not as Brad- 
ley had once known him, a lithe, vivacious, smiling youth, with flashing 
eyes and brilliant complexion, but Rodney Carleton worn with dissi- 
pation, aged before his time, helpless, doomed. 

“T felt convinced that my memory would not play me false. I am 
very glad to see you, Carleton. Won't you be seated?” Bradley pushed 
a chair toward his guest and seated himself where he could study Carle- 
ton’s face. He felt a longing, somewhat romantic perhaps, to rehabili- 
tate this man to his mind’s eye and to picture him as he had known 
him years before in their salad days. 

“You are very kind, Bradley,—as you always were,” remarked 
Carleton, smiling with exaggerated affability, as he placed his hat on 
the carpet, seated himself in a chair, crossed his long, thin legs, and 
allowed his unquiet eyes to roam from corner to corner of the luxu- 
riously appointed room. “Ah, my boy, the world has gone well 
with you !” 

An unpleasant odor had begun to taint the air of the room, as if a 
Manhattan cocktail had met its death somewhere under the flooring or 
in the walls. 

“The world has used me well,” admitted the playwright, coldly. 
“ And, I feel free to say, I have not abused the world.” 

“No?” exclaimed Carleton, still smiling. “Well, I have. I’ve 
abused it until it has turned against me. The worm will turn, you 
know, Bradley,” he added, weakly. 

“’m sorry, Carleton, to see you in such hard case. If I remember 
rightly, there was nothing to—to—nothing to hamper your prospects 
in the old days.” 

“Nothing special, I reckon, Bradley—but myself, and my ancestors, 
and all that. Put it’s a right hard time I’ve had, old man. It’sa 
long story, and there’s nothing new in it. I won’t bore you with it. 
I came here—ahem—not to—ah—talk about myself, but to—ahem— - 
congratulate you, Bradley, on your success as a dramatist. It reflects 
credit on our class, old man. Harvard should give you something 
handsome for what you’ve done.” 

“And I should give him something Tandsome for what he’s said, 
I suppose,” remarked Bradley bitterly to himself. It was unspeakably 
painful to him to see a man whose life had once borne so much promise 
fallen from the high estate of a gentleman to the low level of a common 
beggar. For Bradley had felt, from the morffent he had entered the 
drawing-rvom, that this man had come to him for money. He sat 
gazing at his unwelcome guest in silence. Bradley had always been a 
generous man with his wealth, but there was a kind of beggary which 
was especially revolting to him, and he feared that at any moment his 
old classmate might throw off the semblance of respectability and re- 
veal himself as a creature devoid of the last remnants of pride. 
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Carleton shifted uneasily in his chair, crossed and recrossed his 
legs, and finally picked up his hat from the floor as if in search of a 
quieting toy. 

“T’ve seen something of the stage myself,” he went on, becoming 
convinced that Bradley had nothing to say. ‘In fact, I know nearly 
all the prominent actors and actresses of the city.” His shifty eyes 
rested for an instant upon Bradley’s face, as if he had shot an arrow at 
a mark and watched its flight. 

“Yes?” Bradley’s voice was cold, hard, unsympathetic. The 
monosyllable seemed to be more a concession to his own ideal of 
courtesy than an encouragement to his guest. 

“Yes. I am well acquainted, Bradley, with the members of the 
Century Company. You know them all, of course?” 

“T have met them at rehearsals. I know them all slightly.” 

An evil smile played for a moment around Carleton’s mouth. He 
glanced furtively at the playwright. 

“‘T know the private history of every one of them, Bradley.” 

The playwright had arisen from his chair and drawn himself up to 
his full height. 

“ May I ask, Carleton, what you are driving at?” he asked, with a 
calmness which would have served as a danger signal to a mind clearer 
at that moment than the Southerner’s. 

“The fact is, Bradley, that I’m here to make you an offer. Ive 
got something to sell, and you’ve got money to burn. I reckon we can 
come to terms.” 

Carleton stole a glance upward at the white, set face of his host. 
He mistook the cause of Bradley’s silence, and went on,— 

“There is one woman in the company who has a most interesting 
history. I know it in every detail. Give me a thousand dollars in 
cash, Bradley, and I’ll tell you, right here and now, the whole story 
of Madeleine Moore’s life.” 

Harold Bradley did not stir fora moment. His hands twitched 
as they grasped the back of his chair, and his lips had turned 


ra 


ys 
“Wait here a moment,” he managed to say, as he turned his back 
upon the cringing blackmailer and hurried to the dining-room. 


* * * * * * * * 


“T never see such cold deviltry in me life as when ’e says to 
me,” remarked Bradley’s valet afterward to his friend the coachman, 
“<< Jenkins,’ ’e says to me, ‘ there’s a slimy thing, a snake or a halli- 
gator, in me drawin’-room. Will you kindly step in there, Jenkins,’ 
’e says to me, ‘and remove the thing? Gently, Jenkins, if ’e’s gentle, 
but rough, me man, if ’e’s rough.’ ” 

“ And, Jenkins, was ’e gentle or rough? You've aroused me hin- 
terest, Jenkins,” cried the coachman, encouragingly. 

“7F wasn’t any too willin’ to go, "Enry. ’E was stubborn at first, 
and said as ’ow he knew there was some mistake. ’E tried the ’igh 
and mighty, but it wouldn’t do, ’Enry ; it wouldn’t do.” 

“ And ’ow did you get ’im out?” asked the coachman. 
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“T carried ’im down-stairs, ’Enry, and kicked ’im out. ’E won’t 
never come back to us, "Enry; I kicked ’im too far. By the bye, 
’Enry, ’ave you got a drop o’ somethin’ ’andy? It’s been a shockin’ 
day to me nerves, 7Enry,—a shockin’ day.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


“THE utter loneliness of a human soul! How often the poets 
dwell upon the theme, but how seldom do we feel the full significance 
of their words !” 

Bradley had been satisfying a craving that had grown stronger hour 
by hour after the morning’s depressing encounter with Rodney Carle- 
ton, a degenerate who had deteriorated from a man into an appetite. 
The playwright had made a rare old volume of plays an excuse for 
calling upon Madeleine at an hour which promised him an uninter- 
rupted téte-d-tée with a woman about whose past he had begun to care 
less as his interest in her future increased. 

She sat opposite to him now in the waning glow of a November 
afternoon, more fascinating to his eyes than she had ever been in her 
most inspired moments behind the glare of the foot-lights, It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the playwright realized that she 
was attired in a light brown tailor-made suit, that her dark rebellious 
hair was brushed back from her brow after a fashion extremely trying 
to a face not cut ona pattern of perfect symmetry. Cross-questioned 
later on, he might have remembered that her hands and feet had im- 
pressed him with the delicacy of their outlines. “ High birth,” some- 
body had once remarked to Bradley, “goes to extremities.” He had 
recalled this play upon words as he studied the dainty little woman 
before him with the searching gaze of a mondain sensitive to the nicer 
distinctions which divide women into various classes on a purely 
sesthetic basis. If, in the remotest depths of his soul, Harold cher- 
ished a desire to discover something in the outward seeming of the 
actress which would destroy the growing admiration for her which was 
rapidly becoming the motive power in his life, he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. She sat before him at that moment a delicately moulded, 
high-bred, daintily attired woman of the world, fitted, from every 
stand-point, to grace the most exclusive and exacting drawing-room in 
the world. 

“The full significance of their words?” she repeated, musingly. 
“They come to me oftener than I could wish. Would you know utter 
loneliness, my friend? Then pass night after night upon the stage of 
a theatre, and look down upon that sea of faces, always the same to 
your eyes, but never the same in fact. You speak to them, you force 
yourself to impress upon that staring throng the individuality of the 
réle that you portray, and there comes back to you a strange vibration, 
a subtle essence, a sympathetic comprehension from many souls, which 
satisfies you for a moment; and then you are your lonely self again, 
playing a part upon a larger stage in the theatre of the universe, and 

Vou. LXIT.—4 
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between you and all other men and women lies a barrier unseen, but 
impregnable, and you know that you are eternally alone.” 

A slight flush had come into her cheeks while she had been speak- 
ing, and her tapering, expressive hands had indulged in eloquent little 
gestures which were temperamental rather than professional. Fate 
had made Madeleine an aristocrat among actresses. Under differen 
conditions she would have been an actress among aristocrats, 

Bradley sat silent for a time, gazing at her thoughtfully. 

“TI remember,” he said at length, “coming upon a bronze-faced 
shepherd who had wandered into the Engadine from Italy one summer. 
He was clad in dirty sheepskins, and looked like a left-over waif from 
a prehistoric past. In that treeless, untilled region, haunted by the 
most modern kind of tourists and health-seekers, this nian, leaning 
upon a primitive kind of hay-rake, struck me as the most completely 
deserted human being I had ever come across. I approached him, said 
a few unimportant words to him about the weather or the harvest, 
and received in return a cordial smile and a glance from the happiest 
eyes I have ever seen. If that wandering peasant was ever afilicted 
with a feeling of loneliness, a sense of soul-isolation, his glance and 
smile showed no signs of it.” 

“The loneliest people in the world are to be found in great cities,” 
remarked the actress, musingly. “I have known the difference between 
the solitude which made your peasant in the Engadine happy with an 
internal contentment and the oppressive influence of a great aggrega- 
tion of men which throws one’s soul sorrowfully back upon itself. 
My girlhood in the South would have seemed dismal enough to a New 
York woman, But I cannot recall in my younger days even a touch 
of that loneliness which comes upon me now at times in this crowded 
city.” 

Tey wish you’d tell me how Remsen Stuyvesant impressed you,” 
said Bradley, changing the topic of conversation with an abruptness 
that brought a ready smile to Madeleine’s face. 

“T’m not sure that I’ve thought much about it,” she replied, 
rather coldly. “TI feel quite sure, however, that Mr. Stuyvesant is 
never afflicted with a sense of soul-isolation.” 

The playwright laughed aloud. 

“Hardly,” he admitted. “I doubt whether Stuyvesant would 
understand the term you use.” 

“ He is an intimate friend of yours, is he not, Mr. Bradley ?” asked 
Madeleine. There was a dryness in her tones which struck. the play- 
wright at once. He regretted that he had changed the current of their 
converse into a chilly channel. 

“In a certain sense, yes. But, frankly, I have never felt that I 
thoroughly understood the man. He—he——” Bradley did not 
complete the sentence. It had flashed upon him suddenly that he had 
been tempted to talk freely of the personality of a true and tried com- 
rade to a mere acquaintance who had no claim upon his confidence, 
and to whom his friend was apparently a persona non grata. The 
realization of his indiscretion furnished him on the instant with a 
measure by which he could gauge approximately the imminence of 
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the peril in which he stood from the woman whose changeful eyes 
were at that moment gazing at him questioningly. 

“ Ah, you cannot trust me, Mr. Bradley?” she exclaimed, with a 
petulant little gesture. But I cannot blame you. I should not have 
asked the question. Why should you trust me, indeed? You have 
known me only a few weeks,—two months, is it not? And it was 
less than a week ago that you suddenly realized that I was anything 
more than an insignificant little puppet who had learned to recite 
certain lines which you had written without causing you any special 
annoyance.” 

“ Will you forgive me, Miss Moore, if I say that that is a some- 
what exaggerated statement of the case?” asked Bradley, gently. “I 
was not myself during those awful rehearsals. As I look back upon 
them now, I seem to have been walking around half awake, half 
dreaming, finding fault with a lot of iconoclasts who were attempting 
to destroy a thing of beauty which my imagination had created. I 
awoke to find—to find 4 

“To find?” she repeated, a smile in her eyes as she questioned him. 

“T awoke to find you,” he answered, in a low voice. 

A rippling little laugh, with a mocking note in it, carried to his 
ears a warning he could not misunderstand. 

“You mean,” she said, somewhat coldly, “that you discovered at 
the last moment that I was a better actress than you had suspected ?” 

“ Perhaps that was all,” he returned. ‘That rests with you.” 

“T have no choice,” she said, while a shadow rested upon her face 
for a moment. “Do you realize what sacrifices a woman honestly 
ambitious in my profession must make? A school-girl enjoys more 
freedom than I may allow myself. Friendships are a luxury in which 
I cannot afford to indulge. Iam chaperoned, day and night, by the 
public, the press, and the genial gossips in my profession, whose 
tongues, tipped with jealousy, wag forever. Upon the gateway lead- 
ing to the richest prizes of the stage gleams the legend ‘ Leave your 
heart behind, ye who enter here.’ ” 

To Bradley the twilight was compressed at that moment into two 
mournful eyes and a voice musical in its melancholy. 

“You have given me a new point of view,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which he met and routed a marauding desire to 
take her hand in his. “The prevalent ideas regarding the stage are 
not in line with those you have just expressed.” 

“Of course they are not,” she cried, smiling bitterly. “If you 
want misconstruction, appeal to the majority, Mr. Bradley. Perhaps 
it’s not because I’m an actress, but because I’m a Southerner, that I so 
thoroughly distrust the verdicts of the crowd. We of the South have 
never loved the theory that the majority is always right, you know.” 

“ But tell me,” insisted Bradley, whose heart had grown rebellious 
at what seemed to be a rejection of his friendship, “do you mean to say 
that the success for which you are striving in your wat obliges you to 
deny yourself the harmless social pleasures in which even the ‘ genial 
gossips’ of your profession, as you call them, could find no powder for 
their popguns ?” : 
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“T fear you do not understand the case, Mr. Bradley,” she said, 
gently, knowing only too well that she spoke the bitter truth. “Those 
genial gossips lene ago solved the problem how to make a mountain 
out of a mole-hill. Let me tell you something. Do you know, I’ve 
made more sacrifices on your account than I’ve made for any one since 
—well, for many years? I’ve broken two of my iron-clad rules in 
your favor. I accepted your invitation to supper, and I allowed you 
to bring me that book of old plays. And now I know that you are 
not grateful. I can see it in your face.” 

“Then my face plays me false,” urged Bradley, with emphasis. 
“My gratitude is in my heart, in spite of the fact that I may not show 
it. But you have seen the world; your profession has obliged you to 
study human nature. You know, then, Miss Moore, that past favors 
always beget the desire for more to come. Do you mean to tell me 
that I am to be debarred from the privilege of cultivating your friend- 
ship because you happen to be at this moment the most famous actress 
in New York? Surely that would be making of art a cold, inhuman 
cult, demanding sacrifices as unreasonable as those which are offered up 
to outlandish deities! It cannot be that your success on the stage de- 
mands from you the rejection of even the most conventional forms of 
social intercourse.” 

Madeleine avoided his insistent glance, and gazed musingly at a 
blotch of rose-colored cloud which the day in its dying struggles had 
tossed within the range of her vision. She arose after a time and 
walked toward the window through which the treacherous shafts of sun- 
set had just stolen. She looked down for a moment at the hurrying 
throng, making its way up-town in the bracing air of an autumnal 
afternoon, and the thought came to her that there was not a man or 
woman in that crowd who did not know her name, nor one who would 
mourn for an instant should the newspapers announce her death. She 
had triumphed, she had won the success she had long craved, but of 
what value was it to her hungry heart? Was not Bradley’s friendship 
worth all the noisy plaudits of the fickle throng? A thousand times 

es. 
But how could she receive him unless he knew the truth, unless 
she told him at the outset that her name was Mrs. Rodney Carleton ? 
With a woman’s intuition, she had read the man aright. She had seen 
the scales in which she had been weighed by this favorite of fortune, 
and she realized that the time had come for her to make a sacrifice 
which should save him from the misery which threatened him beyond. 
Man blunders blindly forward in the path down which Cupid leads 
him, and proudly calls himself the lord of earth! Calm, clear-eyed, 
far-sighted, woman puts her restraining hand upon the impish godling, 
and, ruling Cupid, dominates the world. 

How hard it was for Madeleine to decide upon a course of action 
at that moment, you alone can undcrstand who grasp all the factors in 
the problem before her, and who realize, in all its significance, the trath 
that the splendors of worldly success are as nothing when the lonely 
heart aches with its longing for affection. There was an intellectual 
sympathy between the actress and the playwright which made their 
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meetings a source of inspiration to them both, a mine from which they 
could extract nuggets of gold to be used in their respective lines of 
effort. If Platonic friendship were practicable in this sex-afflicted 
world, the varied fields of art would soon flower with an amazing crop 
of blossoms, In his work as a playwright Bradley needed the guid- 
ance of this sensitive, deeply read woman, who had learned from the 
book of life and the life of books something which had escaped him in 
his career as a student, a traveller, a man of leisure. On the other 
hand, his keen and critical judgment, his accurate knowledge of what 
may be called the externals of the world, his travel-stored mind, his 
sympathetic responsiveness, combined to make him a man whose close 
friendship could be of great service to Madeleine Moore in her future 
career as an actress. But she realized at that moment, as she watched 
the changing scarlet of the sunset through a gap in the towering 
houses across the avenue, that she must reject the comradeship of this 
man; that she must, if he forced the issue upon her, warn him from 
her by disclosing the secret of her life. 

Bradley had crossed the room and was standing by her side, look- 
ing down imploringly at the sad, sweet face of a woman against whom 
at that moment an unjust universe seemed to be arrayed. A ray of 
light, reluctant to depart, rested upon her head, as if the fugitive sun 
had thrown to her a repentant kiss. A faint perfume, stealing from 
her hair, recalled to Bradley the likeness she held to a Southern flower 
transplanted to a depressing Northern clime. 

“You were speaking of the loneliness of a great city,” he said, in 
: low voice. “You have felt it. You know what the longing for— 

or “i 
“ The longing for a true friend is,” she said, quickly, as he hesitated. 
Her eyes, brilliant in the twilight, gazed up at him courageously. 
“Yes, I know, but—you and I could not be friends.” 

He stepped back a pace, a slight flush coming into his cheeks as a 
flash of wonderment gleamed for an instant in his eyes. 

“You are frank,” he said, a note of bitterness in his voice. 

“Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Bradley,” she cried, imploringly. 
“T do not wish to seem harsh, unjust, but you must try to look at my 
position from my stand-point.” 

“ How can 1?” 

The crushing logic of his question meant more to her than he could 
realize. She caught her breath in an audible little gasp. 

“You cannot—unless I am absolutely honest with you,” she said, 
a moment later, in a voice hardly raised above a whisper. Bradley 
had taken her cold, unresisting hands in his, and stood looking down 
at her with eyes which she met unflinchingly. 

“ And you will tell me your position—from your stand-point ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, bravely, withdrawing her hands, but not her 
gaze, from his, “ You—you—remember that note I received at sup- 
per this morning ?” 

66 Yes,” 

“Tt was from my—my——” 

“Yes?” 
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“It was from my husband.” 

There was silence in the room for a moment. Somewhere in the 
outskirts of the apartments they could hear Dinah moving stealthily 
about. Darkness had begun to underline the twilight. 

“And you are——?” Bradley began, in a voice which impressed 
him as strangely unlike his own. 

“‘T am—Mrs. Rodney Carleton,” she whispered. 

For the first time in his life, Harold Bradley waxed profane. 

“God !” was the word he misused in his misery. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“You look very seedy, my boy. Sit down. Have you seen a 
ghost ?” 

Stuyvesant was sipping a liqueur in the smoking-room of the club 
after a dinner at which he had been bored by several men who knew 
as little about finance as they did about epicureanism. They considered 
themselves well grounded in both these branches of the upper world’s 
curriculum, but they had exposed their ignorance regarding both capi- 
tal and cuisine with a persistence which had driven oy eames to take 
refuge in a quiet corner up-stairs. Here Bradley had sought him out, 
hoping for an uninterrupted chat with his eccentric friend which might 
serve to restore the equilibrium of his mind. 


“ Yes, I have seen a ghost,” answered the playwright, mournfully, 
seating himself wearily and lighting a cigar. “In fact, I’ve been 
haunted all day by the shadow of a man who passed out of my life 


years ago.” 
“There’s nothing in that,” growled Stuyvesant. “It might have 
been a woman.” 

Bradley made no comment upon this proposition, but confined his 
attention to blowing little clouds of smoke from his mouth, trying 
vainly to make tobacco soothe the aching of his overwrought nerves. 
He felt as if he had been playing an interminable game with destiny 
and had been checked at every move by a disreputable antagonist who 
carried with him the odor of low saloons. The ghost of which he had 
spoken, he reflected with disgust, was preserved in alcohol. 

“Tell me all about it, Harold,” said Stuyvesant, good-naturedly. 
“You’ve been sinking deeper into the quicksand, I suppose ?” 

“No,” answered the playwright, sadly ; ‘I’m out of it altogether. 
I’m on solid ground again,—kicked there by a spectre.” 

“ And you aren’t grateful to this kindly wraith 2?” asked Stuyvesant, 
in exaggerated surprise. “ You enjoy wallowing in a quicksand, do 

ou ?” 
o You’re partially responsible for the whole affair, Stuyvesant,” 
remarked Bradley, reproachfully. “ You appointed yourself guardian 
to an impressionable youth, and then deliberately led your ward into 
temptation. I don’t know yet the full extent of the damage you have 
done, but I believe it’s greater than I had at first supposed. May I 
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trouble you to touch that button, old man? All things come to him 
who drinks. I must have a brandy-and-soda.” 

Stuyvesant summoned a waiter, gave him an order, and then gazed 
at the playwright searchingly. 

“You’ve been hard hit, my boy. I can see that; and, frankly, I 
don’t wonder at it. She’s a charming little woman. If it wasn’t for 
the publicity of the thing, the newspaper notoriety, and all that, ’m 
not sure, Harold, that I wouldn’t give my consent and blessing. After 
all, to whom does the title of lady belong? Is it not held only by 
clever actresses? Histrionic ability is, surely, an essential qualification 
for success in the circle in which your wife would be compelled to move. 
But you mustn’t think of marrying a professional, Harold. You’d be 
called upon to make too many sacrifices of one kind and another. In 
the first place, you’d lose my constant companionship, my boy ; a most 
invaluable adjunct to a youth of your rainbow-chasing temperament. 
Then, again, you’d grow discontented in the end. She’d want to act, 
and you'd long to write plays, and very soon the conservative part of 
the community would know your name no more. From still another 
point of view——” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Bradley, warningly. “Change the subject. 
Here come Cranston and Van Order. And, furthermore, you are 
shooting at the air, old man. [I tell you, Stuyvesant, the affair, if it 
ever were such, is at an end,—wholly at an end.” 

Bradley’s hope that his dialogue with Stuyvesant might remain un- 
interrupted was doomed to disappointmant. 

“ Here,” drawled Van Order, placing a hand upon Cranston’s arm 
as they approached the playwright and his preceptor, “ here you see a 
small group from real life well worth the price of admission. This 
piece is entitled ‘ Finance and the Fine Arts after Dinner.’ It’s said 
to be worth millions.” 

“ How I stand Van’s society I cannot explain,” remarked Cranston, 
touching a button and seating himself at once. ‘“ His inopportune re- 
marks have alienated every friend I ever had. I hope, Stuyvesant, 
you will not hold me responsible for anything Van may say,—or for 
any debts he may contract.” 

“No; you’re not responsible,” murmured Stuyvesant, politely. 

“Speaking of debts,” remarked Van Order, carefully diluting a 
pony of brandy from a soda-water bottle, “I allowed an old acquaint- 
ance of ours to contract one to-day which I’m free to say I know he’ll 
never settle.” 

“ An acquaintance of ours?” asked Stuyvesant, with a lifting of 
the eyebrows and a note of suppressed astonishment in his voice. 

“ An old friend of Cranston and Bradley,—not of yours, Stuyve- 
sant. He came into my office late this afternoon. I hadn’t seen 
the man in years,—not since he left Harvard in ’80 or 81. He was a 
stunning little chap in college, a good-looking Southerner, with lots of 
bounce.” 

The glass Bradley had been raising to his lips slipped from his 
fingers and was smashed to pieces on the floor. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Cranston,” growled Stuyvesant. “Merely the 
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eccentricity of genius, you know. Bradley’s all right. Go on, Van 
Order. How much did the Southerner cost you ?” 

“ A cool hundred. I confess it with reluctance; but he looked so 
completely ‘out of it’ that I let him have the money. I made a jack 
of myself, I know, for the fellow had been drinking hard and really 
hadn’t the slightest claim on me.” 

“An old college friend of ours, you said?” asked Bradley, whose 
white lips and restless hands told a tale which gave the lie to the general 
calmness of his manner and tone of voice. 

“Yes, A man in your year, Bradley. Carleton,—Rodney Carle- 
ton. Do you remember him? He was a clean-cut, bright little 
fellow, with fine eyes and long legs. I recognized him the moment 
I saw him, but he’s now only one round above a tramp, I imagine. 
I really gave him the money to get him out of the office. Do you re- 
member him, Bradley ?” 

“Yes, I remember him—well,” said the playwright, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar viciously. He arose from his chair, muttered 
something to the effect that he was not feeling “ very fit,” and made 
his way from the smoking-room without more ado. 

“ Queer chap, isn’t he?” remarked Cranston, smiling at Bradley’s 
retreating figure. 

“ He’s like that play of his,” Van Order commented, lazily. ‘He 
hasn’t got enough comedy in his make-up.” 

“That’s partially true,” said Stuyvesant, standing erect and looking 
down at the last speaker. “ Bradley refuses to waste his life upon non- 
sense. It’s very bad form on his part, Van Order. But Till follow 
the boy and find out what is the matter with him. Good-night.” 

“Curious friendship, that!” exclaimed Cranston, as Stuyvesant set 
out in pursuit of the playwright. 

“Yes,” drawled Van Order. “They make me very weary, old 
man. Stuyvesant is always scheming to capture another million, and 
Bradley is fretting himself sick in his quest for fame. They don’t 
understand the true philosophy of life, Cranston.” The speaker lighted 
a fresh cigar and refilled his glass with the air of a man who has satis- 
factorily solved all the great problems of existence. 

Stuyvesant had overtaken Bradley as the latter had turned his back 
upon the club-house and started . the avenue. With his arm locked 
in the playwright’s, he had walked on in silence for a while, realizing, 
with a delicate sympathy strangely at variance with his reputation as a 
cross-grained misanthrope, that his companion was in no mood for irrel- 
evant conversation. Stuyvesant knew how to bide his time. That 
Bradley would open his heart to him before the evening was at an end 
he felt sure. Just why he longed for the young man’s confidence he 
hardly admitted to himself. 

Stuyvesant would have scouted the suggestion that he was jealous 
of his friend’s affection, that the companionship of this imaginative 
jose had slowly but surely become the most precious possession of his 
onely life. But the fact was that Bradley was the only man on earth 
who appreciated the finer qualities of Stuyvesant’s personality. It was 
not strange, therefore, that the latter should rebel against the possibility 
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that another influence might creep into the playwright’s life which 
would threaten the very existence of their friendship. In his heart of 
hearts Stuyvesant had been jealous of Madeleine Moore from the hour 
in which Bradley had told him the story of her success in saving his 
play from failure. Charged in court with harboring such a feeling 
inst the actress, Stuyvesant would have pleaded “ not guilty,” and 
would have been honestly astonished had the case gone against him. 

The fact was, however, that he had done everything in his power 
to destroy Bradley’s evident infatuation with the actress. The line of 
action he had pursued, he could now see, had been extremely ill-advised. 
He had planned the supper-party at which he had met Madeleine with 
the purpose, not edinwuteiigad even to himself, of hastening Bradley’s 
disillusion and of obtaining ammunition for his own satirical small- 
guns which should render their fire destructive to the enemy’s line of 
battle. The personality of the actress had defeated his plan of cam- 
paign. Her modest bearing had dismounted the batteries of his sarcasm, 
and the function at which he had hoped to open Bradley’s eyes to the 
unworthiness of his infatuation had served simply to clear his own 
vision to a truth he had never before grasped, namely, that a woman 
may be an actress without destroying her claim to rank as a lady. 
Stuyvesant had been forced to the self-admission that, whatever might 
be his ability as a financier, he had been a woful failure when attempt- 
ing to manipulate an affair of the heart. 

Jenkins, still tending the playwright with a protest concealed some- 
where upon his haughty person, admitted Stuyvesant and his master to 
the latter’s apartments, and, pleased to serve for the moment so famous 
a personage as the noted financier, brought forth at once a box of 
Bradley’s choicest cigars and a decanter of rare old cognac. 

“Tt is a relief to get away from those light-weights, Harold,” 
remarked Stuyvesant, gazing searchingly at the white, drawn face of 
his host. 

“T won’t need you again to-night, Jenkins,” said the playwright, 
waving his hand to his valet in dismissal. “Yes, Stuyvesant,’ he 
continued, his man having withdrawn, “yes—as you were saying, as 
I was about to say a 

“ Are you ill, my boy?” cried Stuyvesant, sitting erect, startled at 
the look of suffering which had rested for a moment upon Bradley’s 
face. 

“T think not,” said the playwright, after a moment’s silence. “I’ve 
drunk too much brandy or smoked too many cigars. I’ve had a trying 
day. I——” 

He arose slowly from his chair and strode up and down the room 
once or twice. Then he approached Stuyvesant and placed an unsteady 
hand upon his friend’s shoulder. 

“Tam hard hit, old man. I think—I think—my heart is break- 
ing.” The suspicion of a suppressed sob was in his voice. 

With the tenderness of a woman Stuyvesant arose, and, taking 
Bradley by the arm, led him to the chair he had recently deserted. 

“Sit down, my boy. You'll be all right in a moment. I’d better 
call your man, I think.” 
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“No, Stuyvesant; don’t. Make yourself comfortable again. 
Drink, smoke, and keep perfectly quiet. I want to talk to you. I 
think I’! lose my mind if I don’t tell you the whole story here and 
now. It isn’t a long one. Whether it will make a farce, a melo- 
drama, or a tragedy, I can’t say. But there’s nothing funny in it, as 
far as I’m concerned.” 

“No; I can see that,” said Stuyvesant, gently. “Go on.” 

“ Well, I suddenly came this afternoon to a thorough realization of 
the fact that I love this woman,—love her with a passion I have some- 
times faintly realized was bound to come to me in time. I lied to you 
to-night at the club. I told you that I was on solid ground again. 
I’m not. In fact, old man, I’m all at sea.” 

“It’s a bad case. That’s true enough.” Stuyvesant’s voice 
vibrated with a sympathetic note long unknown to it. “But surely, 
my boy, there is nothing hopeless in the situation. Madeleine Moore 
is evidently a gentlewoman by birth. As far as I can see, the stage 
has done her no harm. If you marry her, you lift her up to Bel- 
gravia; she will not drag you down into Bohemia. I’ve tried to save 
you from this, but I simply threw oil on fire, it seems. If there is 
no other way out of it, I’ll do what I can to smooth your pathway, 
to ” 

“Don’t go any further, Stuyvesant,” implored Bradley. “You 
don’t understand the matter. Let me explain.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if summoning courage to go on. 

“There is another man in the case?” 

“Yes, Stuyvesant. There is another man,—her husband.” 

“Whew!” The financier poured a pony of brandy from the 
— into a liqueur-glass, but left the spirits untasted upon the 
table. 

“Yes,” continued the playwright, in a low voice which his friend 
had difficulty in following. “She has a husband, and he’s a drunkard 
and dead-beat. Van Order was speaking of him to-night. He was a 
classmate of ‘mine at Harvard.” 

“You mean the Southerner—what’s his name ?—who touched Van 
Order for money ?” 

“Yes. Rodney Carleton’s his name. He came here this morning 
and tried to get a thousand out of me.” 

“H’m!” exclaimed Stuyvesant. ‘“ What was his little game, 
Harold ?” 

“Qh, that’s immaterial. It didn’t work. I didn’t know at the 
time that he was Madeleine’s husband.” 

“And if you had, my boy?” Stuyvesant glanced searchingly at 
the playwright. 

“T’m not sure, old man. But if I had him here now, Stuyvesant, 
I think I should kill him.” 

Stuyvesant laughed nervously. ‘ You’d better get to bed, Harold. - 
You’re played out. As one of our good friends said to-night, you 
don’t cultivate comedy as much as you should. Go to bed at once, and 
you’ll see the humorous side of this in the morning.” 

Bradley had arisen, and was holding his friend’s outstretched hand. 
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“Tt has a funny side, has it, old man? Well, I’m glad to know 
it. To be frank with you, Stuyvesant, I can’t see it. Good-night. 
T’ll see you to-morrow. Good-night.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


RopNEy CARLETON reflected that he was not always misunder- 
stood, although his wife had never appreciated him and the world at 
large seemed disinclined to sympathize with him in his varied misfor- 
tunes. One Jenkins, for example, a pompous English servant, had 
misunderstood Carleton most disastrously. But there were exceptions 
to the rule. Van Order, with the delicate intuition of a thorough 
gentleman, had grasped the fact at once that his old college acquaint- 
ance had not been treated justly by the community. He had attempted 
to atone for the wholesale wrongs meted out to Carleton by a retail 
offering of one hundred dollars. This tribute to his worth, this recog- 
nition of the consideration due him from his former friends, served to 
check for a time the Southerner’s tendency to dark-blue misanthropy. 
Van Order’s delicacy made the brutal treatment he had received from 
Bradley and his valet all the more marked. Van Order was a man 
of high ideals. Bradley, it was evident, was a selfish creature, dead 
to those nicer feelings which serve to distinguish the thoroughbred 
patrician. 

These reflections passed through Carleton’s mind as he sat upon the 
edge of a narrow couch in a third-story hall bedroom, and, with un- 
steady fingers, strove to insert two spiral studs through the elusive holes 
in the bosom of a newly laundered shirt. Upon a chair near at hand 
hung a dress-suit which, being in funds at the time, he had hired for 
the evening from an establishment which caters to the spasmodic incli- 
nations of impecunious New-Yorkers to don garments suggestive of 
the higher life. Carleton gazed musingly at the broadcloth costume in 
which he was about to disguise himself as a man of fashion, and nursed 
the pleasing thought that the time was coming when he might enlarge 
his scanty wardrobe with garments upon which he would not be com- 
pelled to pay an exorbitant rent. Van Order’s ready appreciation of 
the claim to consideration presented by Carleton had stimulated the 
latter’s waning ambition. By carefully avoiding stony-hearted Eng- 
lish valets, he reflected, he might, with the aid of his wife, collect an 
income which would enable him to indulge again in the luxuries to 
which he had been for years accustomed. 

Meanwhile, he had made no progress in wedding the fickle studs 
to the coy linen upon his knees. Too much introspection and too 
little stimulation had rendered his nerves rebellious, He heard a clock 
somewhere in the house striking seven. He had before him a task 
which promised to consume a good deal of time, and every moment 
wasted upon the effort to lure dancing metal spirals into pin-holes 
eluding his glance added to his annoyance. It had become evident 
that heroic measures were demanded if he insisted upon appearing in 
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public that evening in the outward seeming of a man of assured 
position. 

Carleton replaced the coquettish shirt upon the bed, and laid beside 
it the rejected stud. His weak mouth twitched nervously as he arose, 
having untied his long legs with an effort, and crossed the room with 
one awkward stride. A tall, dark-brown bottle stood beside a cheap 
tumbler upon the narrow mantel-piece. Near it lay a roll of green- 
backs and a theatre-ticket bearing a coupon for an orchestra chair. 
Carleton took up the latter and gazed at it thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s almost the front row, I reckon. She'll be able to see her 
admiring husband from the moment the curtain goes up. It'll be a 
great night for my Margaret. I’ll inspire her. If she doesn’t bring 
down the house to-night it won’t be my fault.” 

With long, slim fingers, more accustomed to handling black bottles 
than white shirt-bosoms, Carleton clutched the depository of his nerve- 
restorer. Pouring two ounces of the raw liquor into the discolored 
tumbler, he allowed an expression of disgust to rest for an instant 
upon his unquiet face. Then, shutting his eyes tight, he swallowed 
the dose at a gulp. For a moment his mouth worked protestingly. 
Then he opened his eyes, and the brightness they had gained by their 
momentary rest was at once apparent. The drawn look in his face 
disappeared, and there was in his general demeanor an air of renewed 
self-confidence. He returned at once to the bed, seated himself in a 
business-like way, replaced the shirt-bosom upon his lap, and held out 
a hand straight before him, with the fingers separated. A moment 
later he had proved that his faith in the black bottle had not been 
misplaced, for beneath his gaze lay a snow-white piece of linen down 
the centre of which gleamed two drops of gold. 

Matters went more smoothly with him thereafter. The coat and 
waistcoat of the borrowed suit fitted him to a nicety, but the trousers 
were too short by two inches at the least. This fact worried Carleton 
sorely at first. He sat at the edge of the bed and stretched his legs 
out at an illuminating angle. The prospect was not satisfactory, for 
Carleton, be it remembered, was a man of the acutest sensibilities, and 
his delicate sstheticism revolted at the sight of overworked shoes 
boldly displaying the marks of a long and hard life to a mocking 
world. The afflicted man arose, and, grasping the foot-board of the 
bed, leaned forward and gazed down at his feet. The hired trousers, 
as if snobbish from long association with scenes of gayety, seemed to 
hold aloof from shoes which had never frisked oetinil y around a 
brightly lighted ball-room under the giddy influence of inspiring dance- 
music. He lengthened his suspenders and strove energetically to bring 
about a better understanding between the curve of his shoes and the 
crease in the trousers, but the result was far from satisfactory to his 
exacting eye. Presently he recalled the marvellous success which had 
followed his appeal to the black bottle when the recalcitrant shirt-bosom 
had pursued the tactics now adopted by the nonconforming trousers. 
He stepped to the mantel-piece, indulged in a swallow of the miracle- 
working elixir, and reseated himself upon the edge of the bed. His 
nerve-restorer had not lengthened those stubborn trousers, nor had it 
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shortened his legs, but it had at least changed the current of his 
thoughts. He reflected contentedly that at the theatre his legs and feet 
would not be much in evidence, and that if he strolled into the lobby 
between the acts his shirt-bosom would serve to atone for any short- 
comings which a critical eye might find in other portions of his 
costume. 

His spirits rose high after he had achieved the difficult feat of don- 
ning a collar and fastening a black tie with a clasp behind his neck. 
He realized that in employing this machine-made device he was not 
conforming to the best usage, but he had dreaded the nervous reaction 
which might follow a protracted struggle with a tie which should 
quarrel with his long fingers, and had purchased a cravat warranted to 
make a tired clerk’s evening toilet actually quieting to the nerves. 
When he had donned a fairly presentable silk hat, drawn over his 
slender hands a pair of gloves, unsoiled relics of happier days, and 
thrown over his arm a light overcoat which was not a disgrace if one 
carried it with reasonable skill, Carleton felt convinced that his ap- 
pearance would astound his wife and doubtless win favorable comments 
from people not enjoying the enviable, if somewhat costly, privilege 
of his acquaintanceship. 

With a heart beating exultantly, Carleton had turned the gas-light 
low in his little room and was on the point of making his exit, when 
he remembered that he was setting forth without the theatre-ticket 
which he had purchased in the afternoon. He turned on the gas again 
and stepped to the mantel-piece. Putting the ticket into one pocket 
of his waistcoat, and the — } of bills, which, he reflected with amaze- 
ment, he had been about to leave to the tender mercies of sneak thieves, 
into another, Carleton turned again to make good his escape. But his 
jailer called him back for a moment. Throwing his overcoat upon the 
bed, he removed the cork from the black bottle and poured into the 
tumbler a very modest bracer, the third within an hour. He had re- 
stored the glass to its place and thrown his overcoat again over his 
arm, when the rapid beating of his heart was checked for a suffocating 
instant by a knock at the door. 

It may be laid down as a rule that the occupant of the third-floor 
hall bedroom of a boarding-house will lead a happier life if he pays 
his rent promptly than if he endeavors to hypnotize his landlady by 
tales of imminent wealth which. may at any moment enable him to 
engage the entire first floor for a term of years. Itis hardly necessary 
to say, however, that Carleton had made a practice of paying for his 
room largely with fairy-stories for several years past, we that, had his 
memory been reliable, he might have earned a fair living as a walking 
guide-book to hall bedrooms in all parts of the city. His term of 
occupancy varied with circumstances. He made it a habit to pay his 
rent regularly for several weeks, during which time he would take 
pains to impress the landlady with his importance as a member of a 
fine old Southern family, a Harvard man, and a lodger with great 
expectations, who might at any moment leave the house in a horse- 
less carriage transporting him to his steam-yacht. Then he would 
allow the account to run against him for a few weeks,—the period 
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depending altogether upon the landlady’s temperament,—and in the 
end would take his departure with as little friction as circumstances 
permitted. 

There was a subtle vibration in the knock which now checked 
Carleton’s departure for the theatre. His accustomed ears at once 
recognized the sound. It was not the fist of a servant which had 
struck against the door, but the more delicate, though more terrify- 
ing, hand of the mistress of the house herself. He recalled the fact 
that the landlady had been somewhat insistent regarding his bill at 
their last meeting, and that his reference to certain expected remit- 
tances from his agents in the South had been received with a smile 
that had been, to say the least of it, derisive. And now the crisis 
had come. Carleton put a hand upon the roll of greenbacks in his 
waistcoat-pocket and glanced defiantly at the door. Then he cried, 
“Come in.” 

An elderly, thin-faced woman, with hard lines around her mouth, 
opened the door, with a light in her eyes which Carleton recognized at 
once. It came from a plebeian, almost disreputable, lust for money long 
owed to her. He had seen that same unworthy gleam in the eyes of 
many elderly women in a city cursed by miserly and suspicious land- 
ladies. Upon this special occasion, however, the “ wolfish glare,”’ as 
Carleton was fond of calling the light that lies in a debt-collector’s 
glance, changed instantly to a gleam of astonishment, perhaps of 
apology, as the mistress of the house noted the unwonted elegance of 
his attire. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Slattery, good-evening,” exclaimed the suspected lodger, 
cordially. “This is kind of you. You are wondering when I intend 
to move down-stairs, I reckon. I’ve sent for some books and a piano 
and a few other things from Georjah, Mrs. Slattery. They ought to 
be here next week. And, by the bye, Mrs. Slattery, I’m expecting a 
telegram announcing their shipment at any time now. Would it be 
too much trouble, Mrs. Slattery, to ask you to receipt for the despatch 
this evening, if it reaches here while I’m away? I’m going to the 
theatre and afterward to my club, and I shan’t be back till right late. 
If you’ll be kind enough—to——” 

Carleton had taken the roll of greenbacks from his pocket, and 
seemed to be searching through his clothes for small change. 

“T have nothing with me but large bills, Mrs. Slattery. If my 
agent has not prepaid the despatch, kindly add a half-dollar, or what- 
ever the charge may be, to my account. Thank you for coming up, 
Mrs. Slattery. Sorry I must hurry away. You'll see to the telegram ? 
Yes? Thank you. Good-night. I must hurry on, or, I reckon, I'll 
miss the first act. Good-night, Mrs. Slattery.” 

Carleton turned the key in his room-door, extended a neatly gloved 
hand to his speechless landlady, and descended the stairs with the self- 
satisfied air of a man upon whom the world is showering its choicest 
gifts. Mrs. Slattery peered down the staircase at her retreating lodger, 
and wondered if, after. long years of experience, she really had not yet 
learned to separate the sheep from the goats. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


It was in Madeleine Moore’s dressing-room at the Century Theatre 
that Dinah’s qualifications as a high-priestess were put to their severest 
tests. Here the goddess was surrounded by the concrete manifestations 
of that mysterious existence which the old colored woman but vaguely 
comprehended. An irreverent call-boy wielded a power against which 
even the goddess herself was impotent. Dinah, in her nightly minis- 
trations to the actress in her dressing-room, was ever under the influ- 
ence of a rebellious feeling which sometimes found an outlet in her 
words and manner. She experienced at the theatre much the same 
emotions which might agitate a minister of the gospel performing some 
holy rite in a strange land, surrounded by howling savages. 

At the present time Dinah’s duties in the dressing-room were ex- 
tremely exacting. A good deal of care was demanded by the various 
antique costumes and the simple head-gear in which Madeleine was 
obliged to disguise herself as a Puritan maiden. Dinah, through long 
practice, had become an expert in her réle as attendant to an actress 
who had suddenly shone forth as a star. In the artistic manipulation 
of powder, rouge, wigs, and other paraphernalia used by her mistress, 
the old darky had long ago become an adept, in spite of the fact that 
in her heart of hearts she considered her nightly duties a kind of sacri- 
lege. Her deity was always a goddess, but ever more divine in the 
morning than in the evening; a goddess, in short, who became almost 
human under the contact of paint and powder and when subjected to 
sacrilegious commands from the irreverent hirelings of the theatre. 

Upon the evening which saw Rodney Carleton a distinguished 
spectator of the most successful play of the season, Dinah found her- 
self in an unusually discontented mood. With the quick sympathy 
of a loving heart, she realized that her mistress was not in good spirits. 
The initial ceremonies in the dressing-room had gone forward in an 
ominous silence which the high-priestess felt disinclined to break. 
Noting the unwonted pallor of Madeleine’s face, Dinah had made use 
of more rouge than her artistic soul could readily countenance. Several 
early colonial garments had been mislaid, and once or twice Madeleine’s 
cue had come to her like a fragmentary note from the trump of doom. 
Some mischievous sprite seemed to have taken possession of the dress- 
ing-room that evening, to pester a goddess and drive a high-priestess to 
the verge of hysterics. 

“T do declah, Miss Mad’leine, ef it doan’ seem as ef de debble 
was roamin’ roun’ dis yah theaytah to-night !” exclaimed Dinah during 
the interval between the first and second acts, while she strove ner- 
vously to match a pair of slippers from a miscellaneous pile of foot- 
gear, ‘Dah’s ben moah trubble heah to-night, Miss Mad’leine, dan 
I remembers of foh many a long day.” 

The actress smiled gently as her eyes rested upon the bent figure 
of the distracted darky. 

“Don’t worry, Dinah,” said Madeleine, quietly. “It isn’t your 
fault, you know.” 

“Dat’s de wust of it, Miss Mad’leine. I doan’ mind things goin’ 
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wrong when I has my ole self to blame. But I doan’ like dis yah 
runnin’ up ag’in’ de ebil one.” 

There was silence in the room for a moment. Dinah had captured 
the elusive slipper and was fitting it to the slender little foot of the 

oddess. 

“ Dinah,” said Madeleine, a moment later, “ he’s here to-night.” 

“ Laws-a-massy, Miss Mad’leine, you doan’ mean it! Whah’s he? 
T’ll go an’ shoo him out ob de theaytah, Miss Mad’leine. I will, 
shuah. I won’t have him makin’ you lock so white and usin’ up all 
our rouge, Miss Mad’leine. I tole you de debble was roamin’ roun’ 
heah to-night, and so he is. He’s taken de form ob Rodney Cahleton, 
but—— 

“Hush, Dinah!” cried Madeleine, springing up and hurrying 
toward the door in answer to a signal. “Sit down, and get a nap if 
you can. I don’t come back till the end of the act.” 

The actress disappeared, and Dinah, seating herself in a chair, 
allowed her eyes to roam from corner to corner of the disordered room, 
looking for the moment like the outraged spirit of Africa vainly seek- 
ing comfort from the tawdry glories of an agitated costume-shop. 
After a time she began to rock herself backward and forward, show- 
ing the whites of her eyeballs in an uncanny way, and muttering to 
herself, — 

“Dah ain’t no reason why! Dah ain’t no reason why! He’s 
a-killin’ mah honey, shuah, shuah, shuah. Ef he doan’ quit dem 
monkey-shines, I’1] show him somethin’ he doan’ know—he doan’ 
know—he doan’ know. He’s killin’ mah honey, shuah.” 

Dinah was still indulging in her rhythmical monologue when 
Madeleine returned. 

“ Did you see him ag’in, Miss Mad’leine?” cried the darky, spring- 
ing erect with an agility which flattered her years. 

Madeleine threw herself into a chair in a dispirited way. 

“Yes, Dinah,” answered the actress. ‘I can’t see any one else in 
the house, but there he sits just beyond the glare of the foot-lights. 
T’ve lost my lines twice because he applauded at the wrong time. He 
has secreted a bunch of red roses in his hat. I can’t think of a thing 
but those flowers. When will he throw them at me? I’m sure he 
means to. What shall I do?” 

Dinah, with an evil smile on her face, turned toward the door. 

“Leab him to me, Miss Mad’leine. I'll fix de little debble.” 
Her hand was on the door-knob. 

‘“‘Dinah !’ Madeleine’s voice admitted of no parleying. “Come 
back here. After all, what harm can he do? He’s spoiled my acting 
for to-night. That’s all. If I get through the next act without going 
to pieces, no great harm will come of it. But I’ve lost my nervous 
energy, somehow. I—I—I’m afraid of him, Dinah. I never was 
before.” 

“Doan’ you be afeard o’ him, Miss Mad’leine,” cried the darky, 
with an effort at cheerfulness, as she cleverly renewed Madeleine’s 
make-up and completed the slight changes in her costume demanded 
by the third act. ‘Doan’ you be afeard o’ no sich white trash as 
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him. He cahn’t do no hahm to mah little missy. You heah me, 
Miss Mad’leine? Ole Dinah ain’t afeard o’ him. Nevah was. 
Nevah will be.” 

“TI thought I never should be, Dinah,” said Madeleine, as she left 
the dressing-room again. “ But—I am.” 

The oom Teanione of a round of applause aroused Dinah 
from a nap twenty minutes later. That hated rival of hers, wor- 
shipped by the barbarians around her and respectfully referred to by ~ 
call-boys and other savages as “the house,” seemed to be mocking the 
old darky at a safe distance. How she would like to “shoo” an 
audience from the theatre some evening by the repellent force of her 
concentrated detestation! ‘The house” was the tyrannical creature 
which constantly exhausted the vitality of her goddess. It was a 
vampire which flitted nightly from some secret haunt in the great city 
to satisfy its unnatural cravings by draining the fine old Southern 
blood of her fair young mistress. And now the detested creature was 
shouting its approval of her beloved goddess and rejoicing in another 
sacrifice of youthful energy, made to gratify its relentless appetite. 
And one Rodney Carleton was to-night an ally of that monster “the 
house.” Dinah’s vivid imagination could picture to her mind his 
bloated face, with its feverish eyes, glaring at her goddess from the 
audience, while he waved aloft a bunch of red roses as a danger signal 
to her loved one. 

At that instant Madeleine entered the dressing-room. In her hand 
she carried the very flowers which the darky’s second-sight had seen 
with such wizard distinctness. 

“Tt went off better than I thought it would, Dinah,” she cried, 
gayly, placing the bunch of roses upon the dressing-table. “I forgot 
all about him for a time, and when he threw the flowers to me it was 
too late for them to spoil my curtain.” 

At that moment Madeleine’s eyes rested upon a piece of ink-stained 
note-paper almost hidden from sight between the roses. Withdraw- 
ing it hastily from its perfumed lurking-place, she read the scrawl 
apprehensively. Dinah watched the changing countenance of her 
mistress with impatient curiosity. The sad smile which lingered upon 
Madeleine’s face as she laid the note aside only partially reassured the 
high-priestess. 

“From Rodney Carleton,” the note had run, “to his wife,—of 
whom he is at this moment right proud,—Greeting: Fate has been 
kind to me, Madge, and I am in funds. If you will do me the honor 
of taking supper with me after the play is over, wear one of these 
roses in your bosom during the last act. If I do not see the signal, I 
shall feel that I am cast into outer darkness, where there is gnashing 
of teeth—and other things.” 

Madeleine re-read the note, tore it into small fragments, and gazed 
musingly at Dinah, who stood looking down at her mistress inquiringly, 
as if ready on the instant to obey a command to “shoo” Rodney Carle- 
ton from the house. The actress confronted an annoying dilemma at 
that moment. The feeling of dread with which her husband had 
inspired her earlier in the evening had begun to return to her, intensi- 
Vou. LXII.—5 
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fied by the eccentric wording of his invitation. She had no desire to 
spend an hour or more in his company upon this trying night,—a 
night which, as Dinah had suggested, seemed to be under the mis- 
chievous influence of “de debble” himself. On the other hand, Made- 
leine lacked the courage at that instant to try the patience of her hus- 
band, to tease a temper which, she had good reason to know, was 
reckless and uncontrollable when fully aroused. 

“Dinah,” said Madeleine, after a few moments of silence, during 
which she had been attempting vainly to choose between two lines of 
action, either one of which was surrounded by lurking perils, “ Dinah, 
what do you do when you don’t know what to do?” 

The old darky gazed at her mistress in astonishment. Then her 
teeth shone out from her black face in a smile brilliant enough to find 
its reflection upon Madeleine’s disturbed countenance. 

“Well, pus’n’lly, Miss Mad’leine,” said Dinah, impressively, 
“tain’t often dat dis yah ole niggah gits ketched dat ah way. Some- 
times, when Dinah doan’ know what to do, she doan’ do nuffin’. Den, 
ag’in, when dis yah darky am in trubble and mus’ do somethin’ and 
doan’ know what to do, she jes’ gits down on her ole knees an’ prays 
an’ prays until she gits word what am de bes’ thing todo. An’ dat’s 
de livin’ trufe, Miss Mad’leine.” 

The actress sat silent for a time, looking up at Dinah affectionately. 
Madeleine’s eyes, almost black at the moment, bore witness that the 
smile upon her lips might readily lose itself in tears. Presently her 
eyelids drooped, and she lay back in her chair for a time as if asleep. 
Was she praying for the future, or dreaming of the past? More likely 
the latter, for she suddenly sprang up, gave Dinah a bright smile, and 
removed Rodney’s reses from the table. She gazed down at the flowers 
for a few moments, then selected a buxom blossom from among them 
and fastened it to the kerchief on her breast. If fear of her husband 
had disturbed her for a time, she had seemingly recovered her courage 
and had determined to treat him with a generosity which he most surely 
in no way deserved. 

Hardly had Madeleine arranged the fragrant signal in her bosom 
when a rap at the door summoned Dinah thereto. She returned in a 
moment, carrying in her hand a sealed note, to which a red rose, seem- 
ingly a? twin sister of the flower the actress had donned, had been 
pinned. 

“ He’s sent you “nother lettah, Miss Mad’leine!” exclaimed the 
darky. ‘Pity you didn’t let me shoo him off.” 

Madeleine’s hand trembled as she took the note from her attendant. 
The flower seemed to suggest the unpleasant thought that Carleton’s 
eccentricity had gone to extremes, An instant later, however, the 
actress felt the blood rushing to her face. She had recognized the 
chirography upon the envelope. It was Harold Bradley’s handwriting 
which had rendered the rouge upon her cheeks for a moment unneces- 
sary. She tore open the note and read the following words : 


“‘My DEAR Miss MoorE,—Will you pardon the somewhat ro- 
mantic method I have adopted in begging you to grant me an oppor- 
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tunity to say a few words to you to-night? If you and your attendant 
are walking home from the theatre, may I not have the pleasure of 
escorting you? I have something to say to you which, I feel sure, 
will neither offend nor bore you. I will not trouble you to answer this. 
If you wear the rose I have pinned to the envelope during this next 
scene, I shall take it for granted that you have been generous enough 
to forgive the unconventionality of my request. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“HAROLD BRADLEY.” 


Madeleine stood motionless in the centre of the dressing-room for a 
time, a woman who seemed suddenly to have become the victim of 
disquieting coincidences. She had not known that Harold Bradley 
was in the house. Had she realized that he was there, would she have 
allowed her pity for Rodney Carleton to influence her at this crisis? 
The question flashed through her mind at that moment, and filled her 
with a sense of shame. Could it be that her kindly feeling toward 
Carleton was but a whim, for which she was doomed to repent before 
it had borne fruit in action? And now she was powerless. Even if 
she still wished to follow out her original intent, blind chance had 
blocked the way. If she wore Carleton’s rose in her kerchief, Bradley 
would conclude that she had granted his request. In this case these 
men were bound to meet. This possibility startled her. With a hand 
as cold as ice she plucked her husband’s flower from her bosom and 
threw it upon her dressing-table. 

“De call has come, Miss Mad’leine,” exclaimed Dinah. “ Dey 
wants you now, missy.” 

“Yes, Dinah. I’m going at once. I’ve changed my mind about 
wearing the rose. But, Dinah, keep those flowers. We'll take them 
home with us.” 

“ And dis yah one, Miss Mad’leine?” asked the darky, picking up 
the rose Bradley had sent. 

“Pin it to the envelope again, Dinah.” 

“Tt didn’t come from him, den ?” 

“No, Dinah. It didn’t come from him.” 

In another moment Dinah was left alone with the roses of a 
romance which she did not comprehend. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Haro.p had come late to the theatre, having made his escape with 
some difficulty from a dinner-party at which much fragrant incense 
had been burned upon the altar of his established fame. While the 
men of his set were not thoroughly convinced that a successful play- 
wright was worthy of their special consideration, the women of the 
inner circle openly avowed their admiration for a man sufficiently 
clever to write a drama entitled to the applause of the Century Theatre’s 
clientéle. Had Bradley indulged a craving for flattery from patrician 
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lips, it could have been his in abundance for the asking. As it was, 
he found it difficult to resist the importunities of women who are fond 
of extending hospitality to guests whose names have been sounded by 
the trump of celebrity. 

But the playwright had discovered that he was in no mood to ex- 
tract pleasure from honeyed adulation. He had often imagined in 
other days that the praise following his triumphant début as a dramatist 
would be welcome to his ears, that the applause of society’s inner circle 
would fill a recognized gap in his life. He had finally planted success 
to beget a plentiful crop of flattery, and, lo, the harvest seemed to him 
not worth the gathering. Many women stood ready to make his hour 
of triumph brilliant with approving smiles and sweet with words of 
admiration, but the playwright had found no satisfaction in the laurel 
wreath which had made him for a time the envy of less gifted men. 
Bradley’s quick ear had caught the hollow note which echoes through 
the world’s applause, and to his heart, which craved sympathy, there was 
no satisfaction in the flippant praise of the fickle throng. Had he been 
fundamentally less of an artist, he could the more readily have played 
the réle of a social lion. As it was, he knew too well in what his suc- 
cess and his failure as a dramatist had really consisted to accept grate- 
fully the undiscriminating laudation with which society strove to inflate 
him. 

Thus between the playwright and the exclusive set in which he 
moved there had arisen a rapidly growing feeling of mutual suspicion. 
Society, annoyed at Bradley’s rejection of the vogue which had been held 
out to him, had begun to whisper that his head had been turned by his 
sudden success in a creative line of effort. The playwright, bored by 
the crude comments made upon his work by people who sincerely wished 
to please him, had begun to suspect that society, so called, is a half- 
educated, somewhat hysterical creature, maintaining an attitude toward 
art, in its broadest sense, which must always offend a true artist. His 
illumination in this connection had begun long before he had come 
before the world as a playwright, but it had been only since his own 
drama had become an object of society’s attention that he had realized 
how thorough was the isolation from his fellow-men into which his 
own creative ability had thrown him. 

It was not to be wondered at that his increasing discontent with 
the prejudices and limitations of the men and women of his own stratum 
of society should have enhanced his craving for the companionship 
of a being who could comprehend the finer aspirations of his soul and 
sympathize with the real joys and sorrows of the creative tempera- 
ment. Chance had brought him into contact with a woman who had 
aroused in him renewed love for his work just at the moment in which 
le beau monde had endeavored to destroy the artist within him by em- 
phasizing its false ideals and by tempting him with its most seductive 
allurements. 

But above and beyond all this was the woman herself. Since he 
had confessed to Stuyvesant that he loved Madeleine, Bradley had been 
making a last despairing effort to prove to himself that he had told his 
friend a falsehood, that the admission he had made under the stress of 
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an indiscreet impulse had been the unworthy offspring of an over- 
strained imagination. To this end he had patched up a truce with 
society, and had condescended to toss his lion’s.mane again in the 
haunts of the elect. Perhaps it was the instinct of self-preservation 
which had led him to make this final attempt to overcome a fascination 
which had grown more irresistible as time went by. From sources 
which seemed to explain much of the mischief which goes on in this 
topsy-turvy world, he had discovered that the barrier which stood 
between him and this woman had had no deterrent effect upon his 
longing to be with her, to look into her expressive eyes, and to ex- 
tract from her stimulating personality the inspiration against which the 
people whom he met in his own circle constantly warred. 

It is possible that his contempt and loathing for Carleton had 
had much to do with his unwillingness to forego the pleasure he de- 
rived from Madeleine’s society. Into his admiration for her had crept 
a feeling of pity, appealing to the sturdy chivalry of his manly nature. 
That a woman of genius, young, beautiful, ambitious, should be tied 
to a human derelict, abandoned by his kind, helpless and hopeless, was 
to the mind of the playwright a hideous injustice, against which he 
found himself protesting with ever increasing bitterness. At times 
the utter futility of his rebellious attitude toward the tyrannical fact 
would come to him with aggravating insistence, and he would turn 
for momentary relief toward the idea of instant flight. But in his 
heart he realized that he had delayed his retreat too long. Of what 
avail would be an ocean rolling between him and the only woman who 
had ever touched in his soul the chords which echo from the rarest sym- 
phony of life? 

‘“‘T sat far back in the house,” Bradley said to Stuyvesant at the 
club later on that night, “ watching her as she thrilled that motionless 
throng by the force of her untrammelled genius. And—and——” 

“ And, Harold, you were jealous of the audience.” 

Stuyvesant looked weary and old at that moment, as he gazed quiz- 
zically at a young man who was pouring the tale of his first love into 
the ears of a cynical bachelor, known to the public as a woman-hater, 
a crabbed satirist, devoid of either sentiment or imagination. That he 
possessed both, however, his completion of the playwright’s broken 
sentence proved. 

“Yes,” Bradley admitted, “I was jealous of the audience. Which 
is absurd, of course. What right have I ? But I’m getting 
away from my story. It was not the audience which annoyed me 
to-night, but a man.” 

“The husband, of course,” remarked Stuyvesant, with provoking 
coolness. 

“Yes,” answered Bradley, testily. ‘But if you know all about it, 
Stuyvesant, I won’t bore you with the details.” 

Stuyvesant laughed. ‘My dear hoy,” he said, quietly, “‘ you are 
in a bad way. You strike me at this moment as nothing more nor less 
than an exposed nerve in evening dress.” 

Bradley smiled at the droll comparison, which, he was obliged to 
admit to himself, did him no great injustice. 
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“Yes, it was her husband,” he went on, ashamed of his petulance. 
“‘ He was seated on the centre aisle near the front row.” 

“ Well?” 

“T didn’t see him until she stood before the curtain in response to 
an encore at the end of the act. The house was very cordial, and 
kept her bowing for several minutes. Suddenly this long-legged chap 
sprang up in front of the whole audience, holding a silk hat in one 
hand and waving the other toward the stage. Of course the applause 
revived at this, but the hand-clapping turned to laughter as Carleton 
extracted a bunch of roses from his hat and hurled them at her feet. 
She must possess wonderful self-command, Stuyvesant. Think of it! 
She bent down, raised the flowers to her lips, bowed again, and left the 
stage. 

“Bradley remained silent for a time, while his friend watched him 
thoughtfully. Suddenly Stuyvesant interrupted the playwright’s 
revery. 

Fou haven’t told me the whole story, my boy,” he said, in a 
voice which a stern father might use when discussing life’s troublesome 
problems with an erring son. 

Bradley looked up at the speaker with restless eyes. ‘ No,” he ac- 
knowledged, reluctantly, “ I haven’t told you the whole story. I—I 
followed this man after the play was ended. Think of it, Stuyvesant ! 
I shadowed a drunkard late at night. Fine occupation for a gentle- 
man, wasn’t it?” 

“ He was full, then?” 

“ Rodney Carleton, I’m inclined to believe, is always more or less 
intoxicated. He entered three saloons before I abandoned his trail and 
came here.” 

“ And your object in all this was—— ?” 

“To tell you the truth, old man, I hardly know. I’m actually 
becoming afraid of myself. I fell from the plane of a thoroughbred 
to-night to the level of a spy and an eavesdropper. I can’t get much 
lower than this—unless, indeed, I actually commit murder.” 

Stuyvesant frowned. 

“ There’s something uncanny in your playfulness, which isn’t es- 
pecially pleasing, Harold. I don’t like your mood. When do you 
sail for Europe?” 

“T don’t sail for Europe,” answered the playwright. “What gave 
you the impression that I was going abroad ?” 

“Qh, nothing of importance, of course,” drawled Stuyvesant, sar- 
castically. ‘Merely your promise to me.” 

“Ah, I remember. I did agree to run over for a month ; but the 
promise was made to you, old man, under a misapprehension.” 

“Yes? Regarding yourself?” 

“No. Regarding Madeleine. When I made that agreement with 
you, Stuyvesant, we did not know that she was married.” 

“ And that makes your promise null and void ?” 

“ Does it not?” 

Stuyvesant gazed at his friend with a gleam of mischief in his gray 
eyes. 
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“To tell you the truth, Harold, I forget the terms of our con- 
tract. I know, however, that I fulfilled my part of it in good faith. 
I can’t exactly see how the fact that Miss Moore is hampered by a 
good-for-nothing husband releases you from your obligation. And, 
besides that, if you needed a change of scene ten days ago, you need 
it now ten times as much. You should go somewhere at once where 
you won’t be tempted to shadow drunkards on the streets late at 
night.” 

Pel shall take your advice,” exclaimed the playwright, arising, 
and extending his hand to Stuyvesant. “TI’ll go home and go to 
bed.” 

“ You make a jest, my boy, of a serious matter. My advice to you 
is to get out, run away, disappear. If you aren’t careful, Harold, 
you'll turn from writing plays to acting in a tragedy ; and that would 
be bad form of the worst kind, don’t you know?” 

*¢ My dear Stuyvesant, you are so prone to exaggeration !_ Sometimes 
I am inclined to think that [’m the man of affairs and you the man 
of imagination. Curious, isn’t it?” 

A smile, playful and affectionate, rested for a moment upon Brad- 
ley’s pale face. Then his lips lost their color, and he reseated himself 
in the chair from which he had recently arisen. 

“Touch that button, will you, Stuyvesant? The 7édle of detective 
is trying to the nerves, I think you’re right, old man. I need a change 
of scene.” 

The momentary faintness which had overcome him soon passed 
away, and he sat gazing at his friend with an expression in his eyes 
which puzzled Stuyvesant. 

“You wished to say something more before you left me?” he sug- 
gested, at length. 

“Yes,” answered Bradley, frankly. “The truth is, Stuyvesant, that 
you needn’t worry because I am not setting out for Europe at once. 
The chances seem to be that I shall never see Madeleine again.” 

“ce Yes 9” 

“Yes. I made a sad mess of it to-night, and was snubbed for 
my boyishness. Never mind the details. They are not important. 
an fact that I made a fool of myself is sufficient. Are you satis- 

? 

Stuyvesant laughed aloud. “That’s an amusing way to put it. 
However, let me say, Harold, that I confine my satisfaction in other 
men’s lack of sense strictly to my business affairs. I’m sorry you were 
snubbed, Harold.” 

“Thank you, old man. And, so, good-night. And don’t worry 
pr ine, Stuyvesant. I’m on the road to recovery, I think. Good- 
night. 

“On the road to recovery?” muttered Stuyvesant to himself, as 
he gazed at the retreating figure of his friend. ‘“ Well, hardly that, 
my boy. It’s astonishing how readily a man of imagination deceives 
himself. The road to recovery, indeed! Poor fellow, he’s lost the way 
to it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Upon further reflection, Bradley reached the conviction that the 
failure of his effort to obtain a favorable answer to his note over the 
heads of an unsuspicious audience might not have been due to a desire 
upon Madeleine’s part to reprove his romantic method of asking for 
an interview. Weighing carefully all the testimony at his disposal, 
after his chagrin had been modified by time, he saw, clearly enough, 
that his note and flower, by a strange coincidence, must have reached 
Madeleine at a most inopportune time. Had he known, at the moment 
at which he had devised what seemed to him to be an ingenious and 
effective way of gaining a reply to his invitation, that Carleton sat 
concealed somewhere near the stage with a bunch of red roses secreted 
in his hat, the playwright would have followed a different course at a 
crisis which had resulted in his becoming a detective in the street and 
a youth far from the road to recovery in the eyes of Stuyvesant. 

It worried Bradley a good deal to recall the fact that he had not 
made a clean breast of the affair to his friend, that his confession had 
lacked the saving grace of completeness. That he had held back from 
Stuyvesant many details of the episode which might have thrown a 
somewhat different light upon it proved to Bradley, had he needed 
further testimony to that effect, that he had become powerless to resist 
the magnetism of a woman upon whom his mind constantly dwelt. 
For two long days the playwright had remained a hermit in his apart- 
ments, an object of growing suspicion to Jenkins, upon whom the in- 
creasing eccentricity of his master rested heavily. It may be true that 
no man is a hero to his valet, but a wise bachelor always maintains a 
dignified attitude in the sight of his attendant. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Bradley, pale and listless, sat in his 
favorite lounging-chair, endeavoring to concentrate his mind upon a 
book the contents of which would have held him spellbound had he 
not fallen into a “schoolboyish way o’ doin’ things of late,” as Jenkins 
had remarked to his friend the coachman. His eyes, beneath which 
gray shadows lurked, refused to rest upon the open page, but sought 
out distant corners of the room, as if tracking something which had 
been mislaid. 

The day, shrunken by the cold winds of fall, had begun its prepa- 
rations to retire for the night before the playwright had found in the 
shadows the object of his search. The expression upon his drawn face 
suddenly changed, and firm lines crept into their former place around 
his mouth. The fitful gleam in his eyes was replaced by the steady 
. light of a set purpose, and no indecision marked his movements as he 
arose from his chair, replaced the unread book upon the table, and 
strode toward his dressing-room. 

“ Jenkins,” he said to his valet, in a tone of voice which aroused in 
the flunky the hope that long-range worship of an actress was forever 
at an end, “coat, hat, gloves. That’s right. And, Jenkins, you may 
take the evening off. I shan’t be back until late.” 

“Hall of w’ich were wery gratifyin’ to me, ’Enry,” Jenkins re- 
marked to the coachman an hour later. “I’m actually hencouraged. 
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Pil make a man o’ the world of ’im yet, ’Enry, if I keeps me 
ealth.” 

The twilight had surrendered to darkness by the time Bradley had 
reached Madeleine’s apartments. He stood a moment in the hall, 
astonished at the nervous agitation which beset him. His hands 
seemed to have been frost-bitten, and his chin trembled in a way 
which struck him as ludicrous. But, in spite of all this, he felt a 
sense of elation which atoned for the disagreeable manifestations made 
by his mischievous nervous system. Only a door, he reflected, sepa- 
rated him from—— 

“Miss Moore?” he found himself exclaiming, as Dinah’s agitated 
face, a black blotch picked out with glowing eyes and gleaming teeth, 
gave life to the darkness. 

“She’s not at home, sah. But t’ank de Lord you’s come, sah. 
I’m in sore trubble, sah, and I need help,—need it mighty bad, sah.” 

Bradley had followed the darky into the drawing-room, dimly 
lighted by the glare from the street. Strange, discordant sounds arose 
from the rear of the apartments, echoing through the twilight with a 
grim and ghastly significance hard at first to fully comprehend. 

“ He’s in thah, sah,” cried Dinah, coming close to Bradley and 
waving an arm toward the distant bedchamber. “Miss Mad’leine 
went out two hours ago, sah. I doan’ know whah she went, Mistah 
—Mistah—— ?” 

“Bradley,” put in the playwright. 

“ Mistah Bradley. Oh, yes, sah. I couldn’t tell foh shuah who you 
wah in de gloamin’, sah. I’m ve’h glad it’s you, Mistah Bradley. 
He come heah an’ I tried to shoo him away, sah, but he wouldn’t go. 
He’s in thah, sah, lyin’ on her bed, Mistah Bradley, and he am jus’ as 
crazy as a low-down niggah, sah. I doan’ know what to do, but he 
mus’ have a doctah right smaht now, foh I doan’ tink dah’s much moah 
life left in Mistah Rodney, sah.” 

Bradley, with Dinah a step behind him, had been making his way 
— the chamber in which lay stretched upon the bed a man tossing 
in fever. 

“You are not afraid of him, Dinah?” asked the playwright, 
peering through the door at a restless figure clad in a tattered and 
— dress-suit which looked as if it had not been doffed for 

ays. 

“?Fraid o’ Mistah Rodney, sah? No, sah! Nevah have been. 
Nevah will be, Mistah Bradley.” 

“Very well, then, Dinah. I'll go for a physician at once, if you 
think it best. But it seems to me that it would be wiser for me to call 
a hospital ambulance and have him taken away from here immediately. 
This is no place for him.” 

An expression of horror rested upon the darky’s face. 

“T hate that thah man a-lyin’ thah like poison, Mistah Bradley. 
But I wouldn’t send him away to de hahspital; sah, ef he wah de debble 
himself. No,sah. Idoan’ want to lie down to die some day a-thinkin’ 
that I sent Mistah Rodney to de hahspital, sah. You get a doctah 
heah, Mistah Bradley, an’ I’m shuah Miss Mad’leine will thank you. 
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She wouldn’t want Mistah Rodney sent to no hahspital, sah. I’m 
shuah o’ that, Mistah Bradley.” 

“ And you have no idea where Miss Moore is?” 

“T’m not shuah, sah, but if you get a doctah heah, I’ll go out an’ 
look foh her, Mistah Bradley.” . 

A moment later the chill fillip of the evening breeze made the play- 
wright’s cheek tingle as he turned up the avenue in search of a physi- 
cian. He realized, with a sensation of impotent rebellion, that chance 
had placed him in a most awkward position. Circumstances had forced 
him into taking part in a crisis in Madeleine’s life against which the 
finer feelings of his nature revolted. But how could he avoid the obli- 
gation suddenly thrust upon him? Carleton required instant attention. 
There seemed to be no alternative at Bradley’s disposal. He must re- 
turn to Madeleine’s apartments at once with a doctor. He could then 
slip away, if luck returned to him, before the actress had been found. 
If explanations seemed to be demanded thereafter, he could write to 
her outlining the whole affair in its simplicity. But, at its best, the 
contre-temps was most unfortunate. 

“ All I know of the case is this,” said Bradley to the physician 
whom he had finally captured after several futile incursions into deserted 
offices. “The man was a college acquaintance of mine years ago, an 
attractive Southerner, inclined to be wild. He has gone down hill of 
late, and has been drinking hard. I think you’ll find him in a bad 
way.” ’ 

Ne You’re right, Mr. Bradley,” said the doctor, standing by the bed 
upon which Carleton was tossing, a few moments later. “He is ina 
very bad way. Pneumonia has set in.” 

“ And the chances are against him?” asked Bradley, glancing at 
Dinah, who was watching the doctor with rolling eyes. 

“The chances are very much against him. If you’ll give me your 
assistance, we’ll make him more comfortable at once.” 

Dinah was speechless with a commingling of emotions as she 
grasped the fact that Carleton was to be put immediately beneath the 
coverings of the bed. Presently she found voice to say, “He cahn’t 
stay heah, Mistah Bradley. You'll have to bring Mistah Rodney into 
my room, sah.” 

Dinah’s proposal found a strong advocate in the playwright, and 
five minutes later the sick man lay moaning in the old darky’s cham- 
ber at the rear of the flat, a waif tossed at last by the tempestuous sea 
of life into an alien harbor. 

“ But I couldn’t let Mistah Rodney go to no hahspital,’”’ Dinah 
muttered to herself as she stood at the door of her room and watched 
the doctor, awe-struck and subdued. 

“ Have that put up at once,” said the physician, handing a pre- 
scription to Bradley. ‘“ There will be three powders. One, I think, 
will be sufficient to quiet him. If it does not, give him another at the 
end of an hour. Keep the third until I return. I will be back at 
nine o’clock and take measures for the night.” 

Leaving Dinah to watch the patient, Bradley accompanied the doctor 
to the street. 
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“Get the chloral into him at once, Mr. Bradley,” said the latter, 
brusquely. “I have a call to make which may delay me some time, 
but 171] be with you at nine without fail. Until then, good-evening.” 

Half an hour )ater Harold found himself undergoing an ordeal tor 
which nothing in his experience or his reading had prepared him. He 
had managed, with some difficulty, to compel his patient to swallow the 
chloral in one of the three powders, and Carleton had gradually suc- 
cumbed to the quieting influence of the drug. Dinah had gone to the 
Forneys in search of her mistress, and the playwright sat deserted by 
the bedside of a man whose recovery from seemingly imminent death 
would be, he realized, a fatal blow to hopes and dreams which were 
every moment growing sweeter. Between Bradley and a future which 
his soul fondly craved lay this pitiful shred of humanity, poised upon 
the narrow ledge which separates the known from the unknown. The 
slightest disturbance of the balance, an excusable blunder in fulfilling 
the doctor’s orders, a few grains too much of the drug 

Bradley’s face turned white as he suddenly realized the full signifi- 
cance of the line of thought into which he had permitted his mind to 
drift. A sensation of self-loathing came over him, which found vent 
in a half-stifled exclamation, sufficiently forceful to disturb the heavily 
breathing man upon the bed. 

“Tf I had you down South, you niggah, I’d teach you to insult a 
gentleman,” muttered Carleton, shifting his tousled head restlessly on 
the pillows. ‘ How dare you ask me to drink with you? Leave me 
at once. Don’t speak to me again.” Then the anger was washed from 
his voice’ by tears. ‘“ How beautiful you look with my flowers in your 
hair, Madge! If you only loved me! You should have had roses 

-every day, little wife, if you had always loved me. See, I have 
money. Come with me, Madge; I’ll buy you a garden full of——” 

Bradley put a quieting hand upon Carleton’s shoulder. Then he 
glanced at his watch anxiously. It was not time, by fully twenty 

minutes, for the second dose of chloral. 

The sick man grew calm again, and his breathing became deeper 
and more regular. His unwilling nurse leaned back in a chair, gazing 
dreamily at this perishing prey of folly, the issue of whose game with 
death lay with an umpire who had suddenly come face to face with 
the savage instincts which civilized man has inherited from brutal 
ancestors. 

Of what value to the race was this fallen creature, to whom the 
world no longer offered a future? Should he recover from his present 
illness, there was no hope for him. He had become nothing but a 
bundle of degenerate nerve-cells, an abnormal appetite disguised as a 
man. He lay there a menace to the peace and happiness of a woman 
to whom life stood ready to offer all that is best worth having upon 

earth, a nuisance to all men and a horror to one,—and that one stood 

for the moment between Carleton and death. 

At one moment it appeared to Bradley’s restless mind that he had 
become the victim of some ghastly practical joke played upon him by 
Fate, that eccentric deity whose sense of humor man finds it so hard 
to appreciate. Then he would catch himself dwelling upon the words 
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of the doctor regarding the probability of Carleton’s recovery. Sud- 
denly a feeling of self-detestation would come over him as he reflected 
that he was actually seated by a sick man’s bedside, eagerly craving 
that man’s death. From many sharply contrasted points of view it 
seemed absurd that the temptation to commit murder should ever come 
to him, Harold Bradley, a gentleman, a poet, a firm believer in the 
soul’s immortality. Great beads of perspiration rested upon his brow. 
“Tt is as if the mark of Cain was moistening its resting-place,” was the 
gruesome thought which flashed through his mind as he wiped his fore- 
head with feverish haste. 

He listened eagerly. The deep breathing of the man upon the bed 
was the only sound that broke the stillness of the secluded room. How 
easy it would be! If he gave his patient two powders instead of one? 
The doctor would return at nine and find the mandead. It was highly 
improbable that any questions would be asked. At all events, blame 
would rest either with the drug clerk or the physician. He, Harold 
Bradley, had, by chance, been able to do a kindness to an old college 
friend who had called upon him for aid. He had been nursing him 
faithfully when the end had suddenly come, and—and that wasall. It 
was simple enough. Nobody would doubt Harold Bradley’s word in 
such a case as this, There was no danger,—absolutely none. 

“Good God! am I mad?” Bradley cried, springing up from his 
chair and looking at his watch again. Leaning over the bed, he raised 
Carleton’s head upon his arm and forced one of the two powders into 
his swollen mouth. The remaining dose he placed upon the edge of 
Dinah’s bureau. Then he stood erect, the hunted expression gone from 
his face, and listened. He had not been mistaken. Dinah and her 
mistress had entered the flat. 

“He—he is sleeping soundly now,” said Bradley, as he held 
Madeleine’s hand in his for a moment and gazed down into her 
troubled face with eyes which had lost their expression of desperation 
and revolt. 

“‘ How can I ever thank you?” she exclaimed, looking up at him 
with the gratitude of a tired child. “ You have made it so much easier 
for me. Dinah has told me.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Kasier for her?” Bradley muttered to himself in the long, dark 


watches of the night which followed, as he tossed sleeplessly upon his 
bed. “Easier for her? I fear not. Harder for her, and, God 


knows, harder for me.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


To “the average man”—a creature who constantly denies his own 
identity—a year is bound to bring many changes both external and 
internal. The fundamental defect with the average man is that he is 
too sensitive, too little influenced by philosophical views of life. Not 
having solved all the insistent ap ems which confound the human 

t 


mind, he is always a victim to the mental and physical disturbances 
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which make his career on earth merely a succession of steps, either 
upward or downward. If it were possible to capture the average man 
and to extort from him a confession covering any given twelve months 
of his life, it would be discovered that he had been wofully deficient in 
that self-poise which can alone enable a son of earth to resist the change- 
ful influences of a year of time. 

To Cranston and Van Order, however, who had long ago answered 
to their own satisfaction all the riddles of the universe, a year was 
asasingle day. Their attitude toward the average man was one of 
contemptuous pity. They refused to admit that the fret and worry of 
a twelvemonth inevitably forced upon a mature mind a new point of 
view regarding most of the essential features of human experience. 
They would have argued, could they have been forced to undergo the 
ordeal of putting into words their simple but self-satisfying system, 
that it is incumbent upon a man of sense to find a measure for creation 
early in life and to leave to lesser minds the absurd task of upsetting 
old theories and establishing new ones. 

If, then, in looking in upon these illuminated philosophers at their 
club one year after the events recorded in the last chapter, we find 
Cranston and Van Order unchanged in all essential particulars after 
the impact of a dozen kindly months, new proof must be admitted that 
their system of philosophy places them upon a plane of superiority far 
above the tumultuous stratum upon which the average man is tossed 
up or down. Surrounded by what may be called the symbols of their 
school, not the least of which are bottomless bottles and long, thin 
tumblers containing certain chemical ingredients in thorough sympathy 
with the laissez-faire point of view, these two contented atoms find 
themselves revolving around each other in the same comfortable orbit 
along which they had satisfactorily settled all the great questions which 
pester the mind of man. 

“The whole story I heard to-day for the first time,’ Cranston was 
saying, with more animation in his face than it often deigned to harbor. 
“Tt seems that her husband, the dead-beat, you know, died suddenly 
one day last fall. Nobody knew that she had a lesser half until 
Rodney Carleton passed away.” 

“Yes,” drawled Van Order. “I charged up a cool hundred to 
profit and loss when I heard of it. The trouble with a hot-headed 
chap like Carleton is that he doesn’t understand the science of life.” 
Here the speaker poured half a glassful of soda-water into a long 
tumbler. “ ‘These impetuous fellows go to extremes. It’s really sad 
how many quite promising men wreck themselves on a rock which can 
be so easily avoided by a little care and self-control.” 

Cranston glanced at his boon companion in some astonishment. 
It was seldom that Van Order discoursed feelingly upon the practical 
features of his system. 

“Don’t look at me in that way,” implored the philosopher, with 
exaggerated consternation. ‘You never have done fall justice to the 
depth of my convictions, old man. But go on with your story. The 
husband died, and the actress remained on the stage. I know all that. 
You intimated that you had something new to disclose.” 
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- “T have,” said Cranston, emphatically. “ ‘The mystery of Bradley’s 

disappearance has been solved at last. He’s been in Europe, writing 
a great play. I read an account of it in a newspaper to-day. The 
writer asserted that Bradley’s second play would more than fulfil the 
promise of his first.” 

“That’s not saying much,” mused Van Order, dryly. “I never 
could explain the success of that colonial rubbish of his. If he hasn’t 
put more light comedy into this second venture, I’m afraid I don’t care 
to see it. When is it coming out ?” 

“ Don’t go so fast, Van,” pleaded Cranston, lighting a fresh cigar. 
“‘'You’re like a woman at times; you wish to read the last page of 
the story first.” 

‘““There’s more to it, then ?” 

“Qh, yes. Madeleine Moore, it seems, has resigned from the 
Century Company and will make a starring tour in Bradley’s new 

iece. 

“ Ah! that’s interesting. I’d rather suspected that the affair would 
have a different outcome. But what is the matter with Bradley, old 
man? He had so much to live for.” 

“ Didn’t he?” exclaimed Cranston, thoughtfully. ‘ Money, birth, 
and all the outward characteristics of a good fellow,—that is, at times. 
But I suppose he got it into his head that he would like to be famous, 
Van. He probably enjoys the flattery that silly women pour into his 
ears.” 

“T think you’re mistaken, my boy,” commented Van Order, lazily. 
“T’ve heard that Bradley actually seemed to be bored when people 
made so much of him last season. I’ve seen him myself when he 
absolutely refused to roar like a lion, and stole off into a corner to 
imagine he was thinking.” 

“ Perhaps it was a pose,” suggested Cranston, sagely. 

‘“‘It may have been,” the other admitted, guardedly. “I don’t say 
it wasn’t. But I’ve always believed that novelists, poets, playwrights, 
and fellows like that, you know, were a bit cracked. I’m not certain, 
old man, that Bradley’s well balanced. I don’t mean to say that he’s 
actually off his base, you know, but he’s queer. By the way, you say 
Madeleine Moore is to star in his new play? I rather suspected last 
year that there was a good deal at the bottom of the talk we heard. 
Carleton died, Bradley disappeared, and Moore played out the season 
at the Century. But I’ve often thought that there was much more to 
the affair than just that; and now I’m sure of it.” 

“Go easy, old man,” whispered Cranston. ‘“ There’s Stuyvesant. 
He’s an odd stick. Be careful what you say about Bradley.” 

“T’ve nothing to say about him that the world has not already said. 
Ask Stuyvesant to join us. He may have something to tell us about 
the matter that we don’t know.” 

“T’ll get snubbed for my pains if I do,” objected Cranston, with 
emphasis. “Stuyvesant has become actually unbearable since Bradley 
left the scene.” 

Van Order, with great courage, arose to the occasion. He crossed 
the smoking-room, and presently returned with Stuyvesant in tow. 
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Either the former had been irresistibly persuasive, or the latter had a . 
well-founded purpose in his mind in joining the two “ light-weights” 
whose chatter he had so often satirized to Bradley. 

“We were talking about our friend the playwright,” remarked 
Cranston, when Stuyvesant, upon whose face a year had made a most 
pronounced imprint, had seated himself. ‘ You’ve heard, I suppose, 
that Bradley has written another play ?” 

“So I’ve been told,” remarked Stuyvesant, in a voice which seemed 
to imply that he was not especially interested in the subject. “ Bradley’s 
a clever fellow,—an exceedingly clever fellow.” 

“T don’t quite see,” drawled Van Order, “ how it’s clever to work 
when you aren’t compelled to work. It must—ah—require quite an 
effort to write a play, even if you don’t put any light comedy into 
it.” 

“Yes, quite an effort,” Stuyvesant admitted. “It’s just possible, 
you know, that Bradley finds actual pleasure in making an effort. 
It’s deplorable, of course, but I believe that he finds rea] satisfaction in 
work for its own sake. His attitude toward the matter is hard for 
us to understand, but I’m inclined to fear that Bradley has gone too 
far to turn back. He has tasted the rich fruit of intellectual en- 
deavor, you know, and its flavor is very apt to beget an irresistible 
craving.” 

Van Order vaguely felt that there lurked a sting somewhere in 
Stuyvesant’s words; but, as he had not felt it, he had no good reason 
for complaint. 

- “You’ve heard, too, that Madeleine Moore is to star in Bradley’s 
new play this season?” asked Cranston, a moment later. 

“Yes,” answered Stuyvesant, a note of impatience in his voice. 
“ And I feel quite sure that she will do full justice to her opportunity. 
I have no doubt that a great career awaits her.” 

Van Order gasped, and disguised his display of emotion by an 
affected cough. 

“T didn’t know that you—ah—took any interest in the drama, 
Stuyvesant,” he managed to say, after a time. 

“ Possibly I don’t,” growled Stuyvesant. ‘I wouldn’t swear to it. 
But I am interested in Harold Bradley, playwright, and in——” 

“Yes?” exclaimed Cranston, with impatience. 

“ And in the success of his wife, Madeleine Moore.” 

For once in his life the phlegmatic Van Order was thrown out of 
his orbit. He jumped with astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say ?” he cried, and then sank back in 
his chair, speechless. 

“They are married ?” Cranston asked, with outward calmness. 

“Yes. They were married two weeks ago in England. You seem 
surprised, Van Order. Don’t you approve of the match ?” 

Van Order made no answer to this. Silence prevailed for a time. 
Then Cranston asked,— 

“Do you, Stuyvesant ?” 

“ Do I approve of the match ?” muttered the old cynic, rising and 
gazing down at his interlocutor quizzically, ‘“ What difference does it 
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make whether I do or do not? You see, Bradley is a genius. He’s 
bound to do eccentric things.” 

Then Stuyvesant strode away to the secluded corner of the smoking- 
room in which he found freedom from interruption. He lighted a 
cigar and sat watching the smoke-clouds ascend and fade away. May- 
hap he was thinking of a love-tale which life had told him in the days 
when he was young. 


THE END. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
FROM A SOUTHERN STAND-POINT. 


Oe eon enjoyed peculiar opportunities in my younger days of 

knowing Mr. Calhoun and meeting him socially for several 
years in the most unconstrained intercourse, I record the impressions 
made upon a youthful mind, as confirmed or modified by subsequent 
experience. 

This generation knows little of his private life. That of Daniel 
Webster is familiar to the American people, and so is that of Henry 
Clay, thanks to the loving pens which have so well illustrated the cul- 
ture of Marshfield and the genial hospitality of Ashland. But for lack 
of these lights and shades of private life, Mr. Calhoun is seen only in 
the stern aspect of an ardent, isolated, and somewhat disappointed poli- 
tician. He was a man of bold temper, of intense earnestness, and of 
deep convictions,—convictions so strong as to have “all the force of 
passions.” Such a man must needs antagonize where he could not con- 
vince. But in the retirement of home and among friends and neighbors 
other and more attractive elements appear. ‘The lofty character and 
genial spirit of the man stand out in entire harmony with his intellec- 
tual gifts. This is the aspect in which I propose to present him. It is 
not the senator, struggling for the rights of a minority, or the tribune, 
interposing his veto against the action of government, whom I would 
discuss, but rather the South Carolina planter, the neighbor, the friend, 
the John C. Calhoun of Fort Hill. Leaving to others the task of 
measuring the statesman and estimating the degree in which he has 
stamped himself upon the constitutional history of the country, I limit 
myself to personal recollections. 

He was a native of Abbeville, South Carolina, a region fertile in 
eminent men. Langdon Cheves, George McDuffie, James L. Petigru, 
and others distinguished in the annals of the State, sprang from its 
prolific soil. Mr. Calhoun lived there in his earlier days, and repre- 
sented that county in the legislature. But his permanent home was at 
Fort Hill, in Pendleton, one of the Piedmont counties. The plantation 
derived its name from an old fortification built by General Pickens, in 
Revolutionary times, to overawe the Cherokees. Their towns wére 
numerous in this portion of South Carolina, and Indian trails worn 
deep into the soil may still be traced over hills and mountains. 

Mr. Calhoun’s residence occupied a commanding site on the banks 
of the Seneca River. Luxuriant fields of corn and cotton sloped down 
to the water’s edge. Wooded hills rose beyond, stretching away to the 
foot of the mountains, where the bold outlines of the Blue Ridge in 
its entire course through South Carolina bounded the view and faded 
away in Georgia on the western horizon. Upon this scene he loved to 
dwell. The prominent peaks of the mountain chain were all well 
known to him, and their names became familiar to those who frequented 
Fort Hill. When Secretary of War, he had studied the topography of 
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the country with a view to military transportation. Noting the number 
of large rivers which rose in the Alleghanies between the thirty-fifth 
and thirty-seventh degrees of latitude and flowed to the east, west, and 
south, he deduced the superior elevation of the mountains in that re- 
gion, and long before Mitchell and Guyot had tested their true altitude 
he had proclaimed, on the authority of his barometer, that the highest 
land in the United States east of the Mississippi would be found in 
western North Carolina. 

The idea of penetrating that natural barrier and opening lines of 
communication with the West had long been a favorite one with him. 
As far back as 1817, on the floor of Congress, he had urged the policy 
of connecting the chief Atlantic seaports with the Mississippi Valley 
and thus cementing the bonds of union between distant portions of the 
country. That South Carolina should take the lead in such an enter- 
prise was a cherished hope in his heart. From his own door he had 
surveyed the mountain outline and selected a route to the West; and 
by personal examination of the ground he had found a practicable road 
by the head-waters of the Tennessee. 

As soon as railways had become established facts in our land, he 
urged his native State to open a doorway to the fertile valleys of the 
West. He was the first public man in the South (so far as I know) 
to broach the idea of scaling that lofty barrier. The earliest efforts in 
that direction—the Charleston, Cincinnati & Louisville Railroad and 
the Blue Ridge Railroad, which approximated more nearly Mr. Cal- 
houn’s original plan—both grew out of the ideas which he had im- 
planted. 

Like all young Carolinians of my generation, I was educated to 
admire John C. Calhoun. His public services, his brilliant record, his 
high character and national reputation, made him the foremost man in 
the State. 

In 1831 my father established a summer home in Pendleton, and 
thus became his neighbor for several years, at least during the recess 
of Congress. 

My first impressions of him are very distinct. While awaiting the 
beginning of service in the Episcopal church at Pendleton, I saw a 
lady with a goodly train of children pass up the aisle, followed by a 
tall, angular man with iron-gray hair and of undistinguished mien. 
“That is the Vice-President,” my father whispered. 

My youthful idolatry received a shock. There was nothing lordly 
or imposing in his aspect: he looked more like a Pendleton farmer 
than like a great statesman. I had expected some vice-presidential 
self-consciousness ; but there was none, nothing to indicate a man of 
mark, 

I was introduced to him after the service, and the moment he 
spoke, my feelings underwent an immediate change. I felt that I 
stood in the presence of genius ; it flashed from his eye, and his whole 
face was illumined with its light. I have never seen in any other 
countenance so marked a transition from perfect repose to intense 
activity. Whenever he addressed you, the quiescent features beamed 
with intellectual radiance. It threw around the man an ethereal, in- 
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describable charm. It was like the glow of an aurora as it flashed 
across the northern sky. 

This marked peculiarity was due to the brilliancy of his eyes. 
They were the most luminous I ever saw in any human head. I have 
heard lively debates between intimate friends as to their color. Some 
said they were hazel, others maintained they were blue, while others 
asserted that they were gray; and all were right. You might as well 
attempt to define the color of Sirius: now it flashes with the red ray, 
now with the blue, now with the yellow, all blent into one. The 
scintillations of Mr. Calhoun’s eyes were as variable as the stars of 
heaven. They were “ windows of the soul,” through which you might 
behold the luminous atmosphere which gleamed within, and through 
which it flashed out in never-ending streams. Their penetrating 
power pierced you through and through. I seldom felt that any 
response to his question was necessary. He read your thoughts afar 
off, and answered your doubts before they were uttered. If I had 
ever indulged in lying, I should never have ventured to lie to him. 
His sincerity repelled deception; his sagacity would instantly have 
penetrated and exposed the fraud. 

The society which at that period was grouped around Pendleton 
was remarkable. The mountain climate and social advantages had 
drawn together many of the most refined families of the State. I 
have seen in that little village church as large an amount of intelli- 
gence and culture as I ever saw gathered in one congregation. Such 
men as Calhoun, Langdon Cheves, Governor Hamilton, Judge Prio- 
leau, Colonel Francis K. Huger, Colonel Thomas Pinckney, Mr. John 
North, Colonel Pickens, and others of intellect and education, formed 
a striking combination. There was a friendly and charming inter- 
course maintained among them for many years. The social element 
was stronger than I remember in any other community. 

A strongly marked peculiarity of this society was familiarity with 
the Constitution of the United States. None of these gentlemen, 
except Mr. Calhoun, were in political life ; none held office, nor desired 
it; yet discussions on constitutional points formed the staple of their 
conversation. Some could quote the Constitution by article and section 
as familiarly as theologians quote the Bible; and some even carried 
about a pocket edition of it. 

Our neighbors called Mr. Calhoun “the thinking machine” of 
South Carolina. No doubt he did wield a controlling influence over 
public opinion ; yet not only in Pendleton, but all over the State, men 
thought deeply on constitutional questions, and were better informed 
on such subjects than any other part of the American people that I 
have seen, perhaps better than the average member of Congress. 

Early dinner-parties were the order of the day,—the necessary 
result of residences radiating for many miles around a common centre. 
In this way I frequently met Mr. Calhoun, either at his own hos- 
pitable board or at the houses of mutual friends. These reunions are 
marked spots in my memory. ‘There were some brilliant men among 
this group, but Mr. Calhoun was always first. 

Great men often appear small on close inspection. Some strong 
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men, we know, are dull except on grand occasions. Mr. Calhoun was 
an exception. His conversational talents were among his highest gifts. 
He was more admired by his friends and neighbors than by any 
other fellow-citizens. ‘They who met him on the most intimate terms 
honored, trusted, and loved him most. They felt his superiority, and 
cheerfully sat at his feet. His influence was largely due to his col- 
loquial powers. Only one other man I have ever met was comparable 
to him in this respect, the late Professor Dodd, of Princeton, a gifted 
spirit, long since passed away. 

Mr. Calhoun’s mental endowments shone brightly at the social 
board,—perhaps as brightly as in the exciting scenes of the forum. 
His varied stores of information seemed inexhaustible. His wonderful 
memory held names, dates, facts, figures, all statistics, at command. 
All topics, great or small, political, historical, philosophic, geographic, 
literary, scientific, were equally within his range, but political economy 
was his favorite theme. He would turn from the discussion of the 
last novel to the question of the origin of the Turanian races, or to the 
governmental theory of some European state, or to the exportations of 
British India. 

A lady once offered him a plate of dried figs. He gave in return 
the whole history of figs,—their culture, the mode of curing them, the 
amount annually exported from Spain and the Levant, their commer- 
cial value, and the annual revenue which the United States derived 
from the tax upon them. 

The Pendletonians were justly proud of Mr. Calhoun, and sensi- 
tive as to the impression which he made upon strangers. When Judge 
Prioleau became a resident, we were anxious to know his impressions 
of our Ajax. I was present when they first met. As soon as he left 
the table, the question was eagerly asked, “ How do you like him?” 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. “I desire never to meet him again.” 

This was a sad rebuff to our local vanity. An explanation was 
demanded. 

“‘T hate a man who makes me think so much,” the judge replied. 
“For the last three hours I have been on the stretch, trying to follow 
him through heaven and earth. I feel wearied with the effort; and I 
hate a man who makes me feel my own inferiority.” As the judge 
could safely venture to disparage himself, the implied compliment was 
accepted, and Pendleton was ap , 

This high appreciation of Mr. Calhoun in his own home was cer- 
tainly a strong testimony to his character and his intellect. Surrounded 
as he was by men well qualified to judge, their confidence in his wisdom 
and integrity is a tribute of which any statesman may be proud. The 
world thought him ambitious. Ambition he could not avoid: it was an 
instinct of his nature, for he was conscious of the power of ruling men 
and guiding public policy. But Calhoun’s ambition was of a noble, not 
a selfish, cast. His patriotism was never questioned by those who knew 
him best. Of all public men I ever met, he was one of the most out- 
spoken. Ever talking, freely talking, of men and measures, his candor 
was a striking characteristic. There was too much ardor in his nature 
for petty ambition to lurk there. Miss Martineau called him “ the cast- 
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iron man.” There was something intense and severe in his mental 
structure, which was stamped upon his features and justifies the epithet. 

He has often been termed “a Roman Senator.” In incorruptibility 
he was a Roman. I cannot conceive of a man offering him a bribe, 
directly or indirectly. I can as easily fancy a suitor tampering with 
Cato, or daring to test the virtue of Washington. 

Yet Mr. Calhoun was more Greek than Roman. He had a pro- 
found admiration of the Grecian intellect. Plato and Aristotle, he 
thought, had sounded the depths of human knowledge, and taught the 
world all the philosophy it had ever learned. 

“ Does not the Constitution of the United States contain principles 
unknown to the ancients?” some one asked. “No,” he replied: “ you 
will find them all, in the germ, in Plato’s Republic.” 

Aristotle had evidently trained his mind and formed his style. He 
was essentially a Greek of the heroic age of Greece, in breadth and 
acumen the disciple of Plato and Aristotle, in patriotism and integrity 
the successor of Themistocles and Aristides. 

One of the most gifted young men of our State, Albert Rhett, 
visited Pendleton. I offered him the choice of one of three objects of 
interest,—Table Rock, Tallulah Falls, or John C. Calhoun. He chose 
the last. We rode out to Fort Hill and paid a long visit. His sym- 
pathy with the young was excited by Rhett’s brilliancy, and he brought 
out freely his own intellectual treasures, On our return, Rhett ex- 
claimed, “ What a prodigy! How could you put that man in com- 
petition with anything else? He towers far above your Table Rock. 
His mind is more rapid than any of your falls. Such an intellect as 
that is a more wonderful creation than any mountain on earth. I will 
mark this day with a white stone.” 

Mr. Calhoun was equally struck with the promise of his visitor. 
“That young man,” he said afterwards, “ will make his mark high up 
on the annals of our State.” He did climb high for his opportunity, 
but death cut him down just as he had passed the portals of youth. 

Mr. Calhoun was a regular attendant at church, and always re- 
spectful in his demeanor. One apparent exception illustrated his pecu- 
liar mental habits. On a certain Sunday he seemed totally abstracted, 
apparently paying no attention to service or sermon. His eyes were 
fixed on the floor, his mind engrossed with his own thoughts. “ You 
are counting electoral votes,” I said to myself; “ you have not heard a 
word of the sermon.” I was mistaken. 

On our way home we overtook Mr. Calhoun walking, and my 
father offered him a seat in the carriage. 

“A very good sermon our minister gave us to-day,” he observed. 

“ Rather a rash assertion on your part,” was my mental rejoinder. 
“ How much do you know about it?” 

He briefly recapitulated the heads of the discourse. ‘“ These four 
benefits of the Christian Sabbath,” he said, “ we would all agree to. 
But there is another which I do not think the clergy appreciate: I 
mean its social influence. The very fact of meeting together once a 
week, with a common object in view, uniting in the same acts of wor- 
ship, shaking hands with your neighbor at the church door, asking after 
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his family, even remarking that it is a pleasant day,—all these things 
have a wonderful power in binding men together and diffusing har- 
mony in the community. If any difficulty should occur this week 
between us, if my servants or my cattle should trespass upon you, de- 
= upon it, we would be more ready to settle it peaceably from 

aving met and exchanged courtesies at the church door. The social 
influence of this observance is most salutary.” 

The power of hearing without apparent attention I suppose was due 
to his long practice as president of the Senate. So active a mind could 
not follow the dull speeches he was compelled to hear; and he had 
acquired the art of collecting all a speaker’s thoughts and extracting all 
their essence by earnest attention at the right moment. 

One of my interviews with him left a lasting impression upon me 
as to the theoretical and analytical cast of his mind. On returning to 
Pendleton after a year’s absence at the Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia, I called to pay my respects to Mr. Calhoun. With that nice 
instinct which at once selects a congenial topic of conversation, he in- 
quired into the nature of my theological course. The Greek and 
Hebrew languages, I replied, constituted the chief studies of the first 
year. 
He questioned me as to the structure of the Hebrew, and taxed my 
knowledge to the uttermost. I informed him of the chief peculiarity, 
that it was substantially a triliteral language, the verbs being the radi- 
cal principle, and they generally reducible to a root of three letters. 
That, he said, conflicted with a theoretical grammar which he was con- 
structing, in which the noun was the first word, the verb second, the 
pronoun third. In all European tongues he thought that his idea was 
true, and the noun the rudimentary principle of grammar. He pro- 
ceeded to lay down a theory of universal grammar, so simple and so 
original that I fervently wished that Valpy and Gesenius and Nord- 
heimer and others whom the young instinctively hate had had the benefit 
of his instructions. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, with his abrupt energy, “that the knowledge 
of Hebrew would have utterly perished but for the Septuagint transla- 
tion?” After the dispersion of the Jews, the destruction of their 
schools, and the absence of learned men, he thought that the language 
was dead, hopelessly dead, and that the Greek version was the only 
key by which modern scholars had unlocked the original. 

The question was a novel one, which I was not prepared to answer. 
I promised to consult my Hebrew professor. It puzzled my teacher as 
much as it had me, and has proved a difficult one to some Jewish 
rabbis ; but it is not entirely sustained by historical facts. 

Some of his religious opinions were expressed on that occasion. I 
alluded to the study of prophecy as part of our course. The historical 
prophecies, he said, had interested him greatly. He thought they 
attested their own truth. No one with common intelligence and in- 
formation could read Daniel’s prophecy without seeing its application 
to the four great historic nations. The outlines, brief as they were, 
had too much fidelity to history to be mistaken. The inspiration of 
the writers of prophetic history, he thought, could not be questioned. 
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He had a strong love of agriculture. Like many other statesmen, 
he found in this congenial pursuit a restful occupation, remote from the 
excitement of public life. In the cultivation of the soil he met with 
a generous return for honest labor, and entire freedom from the thorns 
and thistles of jealous rivalry with which the political arena is so 
thickly strewn. 

For forty years Washington was his residence during the sessions 
of Congress. But he hastened back to his Pendleton farm as gladly 
as Cincinnatus to his paternal acres or Washington to the shades of 
Mount Vernon. I doubt if Mr. Gladstone enjoyed felling his trees 
in the woods of Hawarden more thoroughly than Mr. Calhoun did the 
daily ordering of his Pendleton farm. 

Invited occasionally to join him in his daily rides over his fields, I 
was surprised by the practical character of his farming. Committing 
details chiefly to his agent, he aimed directly at results ; these he reached 
with a practical sagacity which I had not expected in a mind so in- 
tensely theoretical. The test of good management is a remunerative 
plantation. This was seen at Fort Hill; for Mr. Calhoun made his 
farm contribute materially to the support of a large family and hos- 
pitable home. He was an active member of the Farmers’ Society at 
Pendleton, and did much to teach his neighbors how to combine theo- 
retical with practical agriculture. He was a good master, controlling 
his workmen firmly and kindly. He required honest labor from all 
dependants, and in return provided wisely for their comfort and wel- 
fare. An accomplished lady of Massachusetts, a frequent guest at his 
house, is credited with the remark that the best argument Mr. Calhoun 
could make for slavery was to invite his friends to Fort Hill. 

Not only as master of a large household, but in every other rela- 
tion, he was a model to statesmen. In all his dealings with his fellow- 
men he was scrupulously just. The purity of his life, whether in the 
retirement of his home or amid the temptations of Washington, was 
equally above reproach and above suspicion. 

The mental traits which struck me most forcibly were his originality 
and his foresight. 

His originality impressed me the more I saw of him. He seldom 
quoted books or the opinions of others. A rapid reader, he would 
absorb the congenial thoughts of an author and reject whatever did 
not assimilate with his own mental habits. His mind always seemed 
to work from within, by spontaneous impulse, not by external in- 
fluences, either educational, social, or political. It drove on its rapid 
way like some mighty automatic engine, without friction, without noise, 
apparently without ever stopping for fuel or water. Its own ardor 
generated heat enough to sustain the rapid motion. No other mind 
has ever appeared to me so original, so full, so self-reliant. Others I 
have since met of more culture and more learning; but the streams 
that flowed from their lips, however copious, always suggested a well- 
filled reservoir. Mr. Calhoun seemed more like a never-failing spring 
gushing fresh and free from the mountain side. 

The Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Calhoun’s successor in the Senate, a 
competent judge in the case, once said to me, “Mr. Calhoun should 
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- have devoted his life to authorship rather than to politics. He would 
have been the most original and philosophical writer that America has 
produced, and would have left a far stronger impress upon the public 
mind.” I have always shared Mr. Barnwell’s regret that, for want of 
a suitable repository, the world should have lost intellectual treasures 
so rich, original, and profound. 

His foresight was as marked as his originality. His vision seemed 
to penetrate the future, and to look into the very depths of natural, 
social, and political science. To this far-seeing habit I attribute the 
change of his policy as a statesman. He began life with strong 
national instincts and a rather lax interpretation of the Constitution. 
But the dangers which he early discerned in that direction, with deeper 
study of the Constitution, led him gradually to the opposite view, and 
made him a strict constructionist. In interpreting the Constitution, 
and in maintaining the rights of the States, he was, beyond all other 
public men, the lineal descendant and rightful heir of Thomas Jefferson. 

State rights was the dominant idea of his political system. You 
could scarcely be in his company without discovering that this was the 
central sun around which tariffs, banks, internal improvements, all 
political issues, were mere satellites, revolving in their proper orbits. 

To maintain the rights of the States in unimpaired vigor, he thought, 
was the only safeguard against unjust and partial legislation, against 
the tyranny of wealth and the tyranny of majorities, swayed by sec- 
tional or fanatical zeal. ‘‘ Yet few Southern politicians sympathized 
in his views. Men thought him an alarmist, a monomaniac on the 
subject of slavery :” so Von Holst writes. “Yet the result showed 
that they were wandering in cloud-land, while his feet were firmly 
placed on the rock of actuality. . . .. He was the only man in America 
who had fully mastered the problem. . . . His vision alone had pene- 
trated the future.” 

How then did he fail to avert the storm which his keen eye had 
seen afar off? He had vetoed the tariff laws, almost without help, 
bridled the banks, curbed executive patronage, and prevented war with 
England on the Oregon question, but failed utterly in the anti-slavery 
contest. Why? 

Because with all his sagacity he did not calculate aright the tre- 
mendous power of public opinion in this generation. When press and 
pulpit and lecture-room combine to stir the popular sentiment, it will 
rise and swell like a tidal wave, and sweep away crowns and constitu- 
tions, vested rights and ancient laws, and all other barriers which man 
can devise. He did not foresee that the anti-slavery sentiment would 
engulf an institution as old as the age of Abraham, and with so many 
sanctions, human and divine. If his logic foretold, his heart refused 
to believe, that five hundred thousand human lives and the fortunes 
of the Southern States would go down into that bloody vortex before 
the ruthless sweep of the anti-slavery gale. 

We have no regrets for the extinction of African slavery. Trans- 
planted to this continent by our English ancestors, and diligently nur- 
tured by the good people of Boston, Salem, and Providence Planta- 
tions, it took root in Southern soil and became an institution in the 
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land. It contributed largely to the development of the continent and the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. After a fashion, it had educated to 
habits of industry five millions of lazy Africans, civilized five millions 
of savages, christianized more heathen than all other missionary organ- 
izations, and elevated this portion of the human race to a higher plane 
than their ancestors ever attained in the long era covered by historical 
or monumental records. It had subserved the purposes which Provi- 
dence ordained in our land. It had outlived its generation, and was 
not in harmony with the spirit of the age, and, like the feudal system 
and other effete institutions, would perhaps have passed away by a 
natural process of decay, had the Southern people been permitted to 
deal with a problem peculiarly their own. But to attempt to enforce 
the arbitrary decrees of a fanatical age roused a spirit of resistance 
which braved all consequences. “The greatest and purest of pro- 
slavery fanatics,” as Von Holst terms him, embodied in his own person 
the defiant spirit of the South, and his cause went down before the com- 
bined power of sectional antagonism, philanthropy, and misdirected zeal. 

Calhoun’s sentiments regarding the Union were misunderstood. 
His doctrine of Nullification ae a strong suspicion of disloyalty to 
the Union. Many thought him ready to sacrifice his country to his 
own ambition. “John Catiline Calhoun,” one of his enemies bitterly 
styled him in the heat of political strife. But they misjudged the man. 
He loved the Union with the fervor of a patriot, and devoted his life 
to its perpetuation. He admired profoundly “that wonderful and 
sublime system of governments which our patriotic ancestors estab- 
lished.” In all the freedom of private intercourse, in discussing public 
measures, in confidential communications with intimate friends, I never 
heard him breathe a sentiment of hostility to the Union. They who 
were admitted to his closest counsels knew how strong was his desire to 
ward off any blow which might imperil the bond. ‘This was the key- 
note of his public policy. His antagonism to the tariff, to the accu- 
mulation and distribution of the surplus revenue, to the anti-slavery 
agitation, was based not only upon their injustice to the South, but 
upon his firm conviction that they would divide—perhaps dissever— 
the country. He advocated Nullification as a means of arresting 
wrong until the sober second thought of the people might afford the 
golden opportunity for undoing it. “ Nullification,” he said, “is not 
my word: I never use it. I always say, State Interposition. My 
purpose is a suspensive veto to compel the installing the highest tri- 
bunal provided by the Constitution, to decide on the point in dispute. 
I do not wish to destroy the Union, I only wish to make it honest. 
The Union is too strong to break. Nothing can break it but the slavery 
question, if that can.” 

His public utterances for forty years attest his strong love of 
country. His last speech in the Senate is an earnest effort to avert the 
dangers which threatened the Union; and the sad undertone which 
pervades that prophetic warning reflects the life-long spirit of the 
man. 

“Qh for one hour in the Senate!” was his dying aspiration, that 
he might make one more effort for the preservation of the Union. 
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The theory of Nullification, however firm its constitutional base, is 
too fine-spun to bear the strain of practical statesmanship now, or per- 
haps in the future. But Calhoun’s published works and private con- 
versation all testify his sincere belief that the presidential veto more 
freely used, and State interposition in any solemn crisis, were consti- 
tutional props to uphold the fabric which “ the fathers built by wisdom 
higher than their own.” 

The measure which some of the statesmen of that day took of their 
contemporaries will conclude this portion of my reminiscences. 

When Webster’s name became prominent as a candidate for the 
Presidency, about 1832, some one asked Calhoun’s opinion of his 

rospect of success. 

“Mr. Webster,” he promptly replied, “will never be President. 
He lacks the qualification of a leader: he has no faith in his own 
convictions; he can never be the head of a party. Though very 
superior in intellect to Mr. Clay, he lacks his moral courage and his 
strong convictions. Hence Mr. Clay will always be the head of the 
party, and Mr. Webster will naturally follow his lead. If either of 
them reaches the Presidency, it will be Clay, not Webster.” 

A comparison of Calhoun and (William Lowndes by their friend 
and compatriot Langdon Cheves I will record in this connection. 

A number of guests had dined at Fort Hill, and Mr. Calhoun had 
been more brilliant than usual. On our return I occupied a seat in 
Judge Cheves’s carriage, and took the opportunity of asking him a 
question which had long been in my mind. Many persons, I was 
aware, ranked Mr. William Lowndes above all his contemporaries. 
As my experience had never brought me in contact with a mind 
superior to Mr. Calhoun’s, I found it hard to acquiesce in that opinion. 
Judge Cheves had long been intimate with both. 

With his usual frankness he replied, “Mr. Calhoun is far more 
brilliant, and his mind more keen and rapid; he is a man of genius, 
and has the temptation of such men to leap to conclusions boldly, per- 
haps hastily. But in the power of looking at a subject calmly, dis- 
passionately, in every light, Mr. Lowndes has no superior. I should 
have preferred his judgment to that of any other man; and such, I 
think, was the feeling of their contemporaries. I will illustrate my 
view. If the nation were in great peril, and Mr. Lowndes recom- 
mended one policy and Mr. Calhoun an opposite one, I think that a 
majority of the American people would have said, ‘ Intrust our country 
to the guidance of William Lowndes; follow his counsel ;’ and in my 
opinion they would have judged wisely.” 

This conversation gave me a lofty conception of Mr. Lowndes. 
Looking on the venerable statesman at my side, with his massive 
intellect and rugged honesty, I felt a patriotic pride in the fact that 
my native State had contributed at the same time to the public service 
three men so gifted, so wise, so pure, as John C. Calhoun, William 


Lowndes, and Langdon Cheves. 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
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RS. LEIGHTON, a pretty widow of thirty-five, sat at a western 

window of her salon that overlooked Rome from Monte Mario 

to the Palatine. Her hands were folded. She seemed to be admiring 

the landscape. At the other window Miss Lucy Jackson, a faded young 

woman, sat knitting blue wool into some shape. Lucy was a poor 
relation. 

The gorgeous February sunshine, slipping under striped awnings, 
laid a golden scarf across each lady’s lap, and crept toward the tea- 
table farther back in the room, where Mrs. Leighton’s niece, Juliet, sat 
waiting for a belated tea-urn and entertaining an elderly young man, 
Mr. Armitage. 

“Lest you should be faint before the hot water comes,” she said, 
“shall I help you to an elephant? or a bear? or a few pigs?” turning 
over some biscottint with a large spoon. “I have eaten up all the 
lions and tigers. They are my favorite beverage. Here’s a nice little 
rhinoceros. And, oh, Mr. Armitage, what isthe plural of fez? None 
of us know. One fez, two—what ?” 

“ Hanged if I know.” 

“You deserve the whole menagerie for not knowing more than we 
do.” 

The gentleman rested his arms on the table, and smiled into the 
girl’s lovely sparkling face. “I’m a man of peace,” he said. “Give 
me something that doesn’t bite.” j 

“« Are we to have any tea?” asked Mrs. Leighton, casting a glance 
over her shoulder. 

Lucy Jackson stopped knitting, and spoke : 

“The Acqua Marcia has been shut off again, and Jane sent Mario 
for some Acqua Felice. He had to go all the way to Piazza San Ber- 
nardo. I told her that you had said you wanted Acqua di Trevi the 
next time Acqua Marcia failed. So Mario went down the Via della 
Stamperia for Acqua di Trevi. That is the reason why tea is late.” 

Ceasing to speak, Miss Lucy seemed to have turned off a faucet 
of words. . 

Mrs, Leighton gazed at her cousin in a mild wonderment at her 
long speech. In her own comfortable consciousness of secure fortune, 
she never suspected that the only peacefiil moments poor Lucy knew 
were those in which she could fancy that she was doing some little 
service in return for the food which she consumed—in an apologetic 
manner, sitting on the edge of her chair. 

With the tardy bolero entered a second gentleman, all about him an 
exquisite fragrance which escaped from a tissue-papered parcel held in 
his left hand. He was a dark, proud-looking young man, and had one 
of those serious Roman faces behind which lurks so much of humor 
and gayety. He saluted the ladies with great ceremony. 

“TI took the liberty, as I came up the Spanish steps——” he said, 
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and opened his parcel, disclosing flowers, and filling the air with sweet- 
ness. : 
He offered Juliet a beautiful bunch of violets. Looking at her, 
his face changed. He did not smile; but there was a brief, swift — 
illumination behind the mask of his perfectly controlled features. 

Two full pink roses were presented to Mrs. Leighton, and one to 
the poor relation. 

Mr, Armitage went to carry Mrs. Leighton a cup of tea, and stood 
glowering at her roses. “I am a stupid donkey!” he said. ‘ When 
I come here I think so much of my own pleasure that I forget the 
pleasure of others. I need a tyrannical woman to civilize me,”—his 
voice softened,—“ or a gentle one to forgive me.” 

She waved his apologies aside with a smile. ‘See the birds col- 
lecting on the steeple there,” she said. “It will soon be black with 
birds of every sort. At sunset their leader will give the signal, and 
they will all fly off in a cloud to some grove where they slcop. I think 
they must be divided into companies, each with its captain.” 

“Are you going to the reception at the German club to-night, 
signore?” Juliet asked the Italian. 

“‘T received the invitation but an hour ago,” hesaid. “ And I don’t 
understand if fancy dress is necessary. The note was not definite.” 

“Tt is not necessary. Mr. Armitage says so. He will wear a 
swallow-tailed coat, a glittering expanse of bosom, and a white cravat 
with two little bows. He will seem to crackle with every uncon- 
sidered movement, will have only one hinge in his body, and his face 
will express a courageous and good-natured resignation to being made 
uncomfortable in the noble cause of good form.” 

' “Signor Armitage is a good fellow,” said the Italian, earnestly. 
“ He was very kind to me in London.” 

They were interrupted by Mr. Armitage taking leave. 

“ Aunt Amy,” said Juliet, when the door closed, “here we have 
known these two gentlemen all winter and last summer, and only now 
I learn that they were — years ago in London.” 

“Did you know his family, signore?” Mrs. Leighton asked, with 
interest. 

“ Only his sister, signora. I gave her lessons in Italian. I had 
classes in London. She is a very grand lady.” 

Mrs. Leighton’s countenance fell. ‘‘ You gave lessons in Italian ?” 
she echoed, faintly. 

“Yes, madam. I was studying to fit myself for the consular ca- 
reer, and it was necessary that I should know English. I had no 
fortune. So I spent three years in London, teaching.” 

He spoke with a very proud dignity. 

Juliet interposcd in haste. “Just fancy, Aunt Amy, a man study- 
ing for years to fit himself for an office! Why, signore, in America 
we just elect or appoint him offhand, without the least preparation, 
and there is a certain magic property in the will of the people, as so 
expressed, which instantly confers all the necessary official graces. It 
is a sort of secular ordination.” 

When their visitor had left them, and Lucy had gone out to post 
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some letters, Mrs. Leighton said, “I’m glad that Lucy doesn’t wish to 
go with us to-night, for she might hear of an arrival that I saw in the 
hotel lists in this morning’s paper. I tore the paper, lest she should 
see it. Mr. Mark Alden is at the Costanza. You were too young to 
know about that affair. Fifteen years ago Lucy was a pretty girl of 
eighteen, and engaged to Mark Alden. Suddenly they separated, and 
Mark went out West. After a while a girl-friend of Lucy’s followed 
him with her family ; and a year later we heard that they were married. 
Lucy neither lamented nor explained ; but, like some one Dr. Holmes 
tells of, she quietly turned a deep yellow with jaundice. Since she 
came here she has told me that the girl Mark Alden married was the 
person who made the trouble and deceived him. He wrote to Lucy 
as soon as he knew the truth, and asked her forgiveness. She answered 
his letter kindly, bidding him forgive his wife and live in peace with 
her. She has never heard a word directly from him since, but has, 
of course, often seen his name in the newspapers. His silver-mine has 
made a great man of him. Iam sure she feels as if there were yet 
some very sacred and tender link between them. For them to meet 
would be a complete disillusion to both. Lucy has grown poor while 
Mark has grown rich, and she looks older than she need. All her life 
since they parted has hung like a dusty weeping willow over her one 
poor little moss-grown romance.” 

Miss Jackson appeared, putting an end to her cousin’s confidences. 
She was looking pleased. ‘Somebody has written me a letter,” she 
said. “It was Test with the porter. I am going to my room.” 

“ Wait a minute, Lu!” Juliet cried. ‘ And come here, both of you, 
to the window. Come with your eyes downcast. Take your purses 
in your hands to show to the new moon, as the Turks do, asking her 
to fill them full of money as she fills her globe with light. Look at 
the sky low down, toward St. Peter’s, just beside that tree on the 
horizon.” 

The west was all golden ; only one carat finer, a slender crescent 
hung there, softly scintillating. 

“ Behold the lady of many names !” Juliet exclaimed, theatrically : 
“ Pindar’s ‘ Eye of Night,’ Horace’s ‘Queen of Silence,’ Isis, Astarte, 
Selene, Diana, Venus, Juno, Miletta, Alilat, the sister and wife of the 
sun and the mother of Peruvian Incas. In her warehouses the common 
sense of ninety-nine hundredths of the human race is sealed up in jars 
countersigned with their names.” 

“Why, Juliet, where did you get that rigmarole?” Mrs. Leighton 
exclaimed. 

“Out of an encyclopedia,” the girl confessed, with a slight collapse 
of style. ‘And now, ladies, by the grace of Diana, we are going to 
have a golden month.” 

“Juliet,” her aunt said, when they were again alone, “I must 
speak to you seriously about Mr. Armitage. It is wrong to keep him 
in suspense. I have no objection to Signor Castiglione. All I want 
is that you should make a choice.” 

“You seem to forget,” Juliet remarked, “that neither of these 
gentlemen has asked me to choose him.” 
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“They only wait for a chance, my dear.” 

“ And besides,” Juliet said, mournfully, “there seems to be an in- 
superable obstacle in the way of my marrying anybody. Not that I 
dislike gentlemen. Didn’t I adore poor papa, and let Brother Tom 
impose upon me? I have even thought of some nice gentleman, the 
first time I saw him, that he would be a beautiful person to have about 
the house, bothering, and being made comfortable, and buying opera- 
tickets, while one knits silk hose for him. But the moment one of 
them shows the least sign of thinking that I would be a nice person to 
have about his house, then I hate him. I like Mr. Armitage when he 
doesn’t gaze.” 

“T never heard you speak of Mr. Armitage except in gibes,” Mrs. 
Leighton said, coldly. 

“Oh, you exaggerate, Aunt Amy. I only said, that day when 
somebody had been talking of kindred spirits, and be heaved such a 
deep sigh,—you all heard him; everybody heard him,—I only said 
that he acted like—something that begins with an f.” 

The Leighton party made a handsome group as they stood under 
the chandelier before going out that evening. Mrs. Leighton in gray, 
with some pearls and Signor Castiglione’s roses, looked exquisitely 
delicate ; and Juliet in a silver-threaded gauze, with her bouquet of 
violets, and a silver crescent lifting its diamond points out of her dark 
hair, was a lovely hint of moonlight. Mr. Nordhoff, their escort, was 
a brilliant ¢orero in a costume of violet and silver that had been worn 
by a titled espada in the days when noblemen fought in the ring. 

“But you should have your hair in a pug,” Juliet said to him. 
“ All the toreros we saw in Spain had their hair in a pug. Lucy will 
lend you a switch.” 

Lucy had been very odd all that evening. She complained of a 
headache, which accounted for her feverish cheeks. At Juliet’s appeal 
she started up excitedly and began to pull the hair-pins out of her 
hair. “TI never wore a switch in my life!” she exclaimed. “See if 
this isn’t my own hair, Mr. Nordhoff. Please to pull that braid. 
Pull harder! It won’t come off.—How can you talk so, Juliet ?” 

Apologies, assurances, and compliments were offered in profusion, 
and the three, somewhat disconcerted, hastened away. 

A man was talking with the porter when they went down-stairs, 
and he stepped aside for them to pass, standing in shadow. He was a 
notably large man, wore a broad-brimmed hat that concealed his fore- 
head, and was pigs in a large cloak, one corner of which, thrown 
over his shoulder, hid the lower part of his face. 

“ He looks like a brigand,” Juliet whispered. 

Mrs. Leighton laughed softly as she settled into a corner of their 
carriage. 

“TI pity the brigand who goes within reach of Lucy’s scissors,” she 
said. “She has a pair of long, sharp-pointed scissors that she carries 
in a sheath at her side when we travel, puts under her bolster at night, 
and takes in her hand when she goes to the door to speak to a beggar. 
She will have bolted the door by this time, and laid those scissors out 
on the table.” 
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Lucy had not bolted the door ; and the brigand who had hidden his 
face from them in the vestibule was at that moment in their anteroom. 

“No matter about my name,” he said to the servant. “ Miss 
Jackson expects me. Look out for my hat and cloak. I will open the 
door for myself.” 

He walked into the salon without ceremony, and shut the door firmly 
behind him. 

Lucy was standing under the chandelier, her face very white. She 
did not move a step to meet her visitor. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Alden,” she said, as quietly as if she had seen 
him an hour before. “I got the note you left. Won’t you take this 
chair? I don’t think you will like the low one.” 

She gave but a glance in answer to his eager look, and just brushed 
with her slender cold fingers the hand her visitor extended, then seated 
herself with the table between them. He accepted the chair she in- 
dicated, sat down, and looked into the fire. And there was silence. 

Even without his brigand cloak and hat, Mr. Alden was an im- 
posing figure. He was tall, had a great beard and moustache, black 
streaked with white, thick hair that stood up, a decided cast of features, 
and an appearance of great muscular strength. His fine broadcloth, 
watch-chain of flexible gold ribbon, and two large diamonds that blazed 
in his cravat and on his hand, testified to his wealth. 

A carpet-knight, brought up, or inoculated later in life, with a 
knowledge of all the small social proprieties, while ignorant of the 
larger ones, would have found something to smile at in Mr. Mark 
Alden. Nevertheless, he was the bozzetto of a true gentleman. 

After a moment of silence he looked across the table at Miss Lucy. 
There was a frown, which might have meant only perplexity, on his 
heavy brows. 

“You don’t look well, Lu—Miss Jackson,” he said, tilting his 
chair back on two legs, and immediately restoring it to four. “ Don’t 
you enjoy good health ?” 

She was sitting pale and prim, her eyes fixed on her folded hands. 

“Qh, yes.” She became sprightly all at once. “I’ve got a cold, 
that’s all. How do you like Rome?” 

He betrayed no enthusiasm. 

“ From the little that I have seen, I should say that it is a fine city, 
but rather mixed up. What I like best is the solid old buildings. I 
like things that last, especially houses and friendships. I’m rather 
solidly built myself, and I never let a friend slip but once. Well, I 
paid dear for that.” 

“T wish that you had come in earlier, so as to see Cousin Amy,” 
Miss Lucy struck in, all of a flutter. “She and Juliet have but just 
gone out. The German club gives a reception in honor of the musi- 
cian Franz Liszt, and they were invited.” 

“T’m in no hurry to see Mrs, Leighton,” was the none too courteous 
response. “ But weren’t you invited ?” 

Mr. Alden’s hair seemed to bristle up threateningly as he put the 
question. At the tone of it, to the poor lonely spinster it seemed as if an 
angel guard had suddenly surrounded her for protection and defence. 
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“Oh, yes, I was invited. But my silk dress is a little frayed.” 

“Oh, Lucy !” exclaimed her visitor. 

“Ts Mrs. Alden in Rome?” she asked, hastily. 

‘Mrs. Alden!” he echoed. “ What Mrs. Alden?” 

“ Why, your wife,” said Lucy, almost pettishly. 

“My wife! Didn’t you know? she died two years ago. She’s 
better off,”—he lowered his voice,—“and so am I. Did you think 
that I should come all the way to Rome to see you if my wife were 
alive? I should have come a year ago, but my daughter—I had only 
one child—was sick of consumption. I could neither leave nor take 
her. She was a good child. I did my best to keep her; but she died 
and left me all alone.” Mr. Alden’s diamond ring flashed like a meteor 
as he brushed two tears off his beard and arrested the progress of two 
others down his cheeks. 

“My poor boy!” cried Miss Lucy, turning suddenly toward him 
with love and compassion in her face. 

It was what she had sometimes called him when they were young 
lovers together. Whatever displeased or hurt him, he was always her 
“poor boy” to be comforted, reassured, and encouraged. He was poor 
indeed in those days, and Lucy’s rich family snubbed him ; and stand- 
ing between these two fires of purse-pride and manhood-pride, the 
faithful girl had got many a scorch from both. 

Now, at sound of that old title, Mark Alden’s face lighted up. 

“So that is what was the matter!” he said, rising, with a pleasant 
laugh. “Cheer up, little woman. It’s better late than never.” 

Meantime the two other ladies had reached the palace where the 
German club had an apartment, gone up the wide stair, brilliant and 
fragrant with lights and flowers, saluted their friends, and been pre- 
sented to the Abate Liszt. 

The gray-haired musician sat at the head of a large salon next the 
dance-room, his arm-chair surrounded by a constantly changing group 
of admirers. Watching this man, one could understand something of 
that social idolatry which everywhere surrounded him. No one knew 
better than he how to make the ideal the real. He had a quick poetical 
appreciation of any charm or grace in those he met. He would turn 
in any public place at the sound of a musical voice or a graceful or 
witty remark. He believed gloriously in genius, and, while receiving 
every homage in the most aristocratic circles, paid his own deepest 
homage to the chosen ones of Nature rather than of Fortune. Often 
seduced by the temptations of the world, he ever returned weeping to 
the temple of that Infinite Deity who was to him the source and soul 
of all harmony. 

Mr. Armitage was carried off to dance with a Pansy all purple 
velvet and gold-colored satin. Mrs. Leighton had a-dowager corner, 
but a rose-bud court. Mr. Nordhoff pointed out people to Juliet. 

“ Who is that monstrously large person with short hair and a black 

? Is she a man or is he a woman?” , 

“That is Madame Helwig.’’ 

“ And the pretty lady in red velvet ?” 

“ Princess ——, sister of the King of Wiirtemberg.” 
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“ Now, my son, go and dance,” she said to him, presently. “ I can- 
not dance in a crowd. Signor Castiglione is coming to speak to me.” 

“ Have you seen the moonlight room ?” the Italian asked. 

“ T’ve had only a glimpse. Shall we go and see it ?” 

Nearly all one side of one of the large salons was covered by a 
canvas representing the finest view in Venice. It was a night view; 
the full moon of the canvas had been made translucent, and a lamp sat 
behind it. There was no other light in the room. Only a narrow line - 
shone in from outside below each closed portiera. There was no furni- 
ture, except some sofas and chairs around the walls. 

The painting was alive with all the glow of Venice. One looked 
up the Grand Canal and the Giudecca. The water and the sky were 
blue, and finely wrought palaces, breathing domes, and soaring campa- 
nile glowed or gloomed between them. The gondolas appeared to float, 
the awnings to stir, and the enchanting dance-music from the next room 
seemed to issue from one of those many-pillared gothic-arched balconies. 

The Italian sang softly, — 


“Vien meco a navigar, a navigar, a navigar,” 


with a smiling gesture of invitation. 

“Very well! But where shall we go, signore? To the Lido? 
Or up to Tarcello ?” 

“ Down the long river of life, O queen of violets! Hand in hand 
down to the sea where time ends.” 

It was not long before a portiera was pushed aside, and a couple 
waltzed smoothly into and round the room. The lady wore white satin, 
the gentleman was a blood-red Mephistopheles. They took no notice of 
the two seated there, but circled round and round, as if bewitched, ab- 
sorbed in each other. The satin grew ghost-like in shady corners, or 
glimmered silverly in the moon. When they passsed a door, a splash of 
vivid red came out in the gentleman’s costume. And still they revolved, 
absorbed in each other. They were a famous artist and his wife. 

Signor Castiglione resumed their interrupted conversation. “Iam 
happy, Juliet,” he said. ‘“ You have made me happy.” 

“ But remember,” she said, rising, and holding up a warning finger, 
“we are to behave reasonably, like two good friends who can like each 
other very, very much without consigning their wits to the storehouses 
of the moon. And promise me solemnly, now, that you will never 
gaze atme, It gives a man such a turned-wrong-side-out appearance.” 

“Stay, and let me practise flash-glances,” he begged. “It is so 
hard to get my eyes away. I must practise.” 

“No; some one is coming. It is Aunt Amy and Mr. Armitage. 
Let us fly !” 

Mephistopheles, still holding the Psyche he had caught, followed 
them as they went. 

“T assure you, Mrs. Leighton, that I am in earnest,” Mr. Armi- 
tage was saying. ‘“ What should I want of a girl who would make 
my life a constant dancing-jig of empty pleasures? I’ve had my fling, 
and now I want peace and real happiness. The very air about you is 
sweet and restful. I thought you understood.” 

Vout. LXII.—7 
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Again the portiera was lifted, and a laughing group entered, leading 
captive the Abate Liszt. It was known that he always took a brief 
repose after eating, and they had brought him from the supper-table to 
this quiet retreat. Was not the beloved Maestro the master of them 
all? Should he be less than at home while he was their charge? He 
should not lose his nap. 

He laughingly sank into the sofa to which they conducted him, 
suffered the ladies to cover him with their light evening wraps, and 
shut his eyes when they withdrew. The music ceased for a while, and 
only a low murmur of conversation was heard for fifteen minutes. 
Then the musician rose. 

‘“‘T dreamed,” he said, when the company met him, “that I saw 
two stars, one red and the other silver, moving around in the same orbit, 
and blissfully whirling themselves into one.” . 

The gay hours flew till morning; it was four o’clock when Mrs. 
Leighton and Juliet were set down at their own door. To their sur- 
prise, Lucy was sitting up for them. 

“T kept a stick of wood on the fire, for I thought you might be 
chilly,” she said. ‘“ And I have got a cup of chocolate for you.” 

She was as smiling and confident as if the house were her own. 
Instead of trying to save wood, she gave the coals an extravagant poke. 
Instead of waiting till she was spoken to, she talked freely. Instead 
of sitting on the edge of her chair, she leaned back in it, quite at her 
ease. She was rosy, excited, pretty. 

“Dear me!” thought Mrs. Leighton; “I hope poor Lucy isn’t 
going crazy. She has seemed morbid for some time.” 

“T don’t see how you kept awake, sitting here all alone,” she 
said. 
“T wasn’t alone,” Miss Jackson replied, with dignity. “Mr. Alden 
was with me till rather late. I wonder, Amy, that we never heard 
of his wife’s death. She died two years ago. He wants me to go 
away with him; but I told him that it is impossible.” 

“You refused him !” Mrs. Leighton cried, excitedly. Lucy Jack- 
son, that man is worth millions!” __ ‘ 

Miss Lucy turned in a casual manner a ring on her Jeft hand, and 
small lightnings flew forth from it in every direction. “ He was always 
worth millions to me,” she said, calmly. “ He is coming in to-morrow ; 
and I suppose——” 

She did not finish the sentence, but looked at the ring, and gave it 
another flashing turn. 

“To-morrow!” thought Juliet. “We shall have to go into the 
dining-room.” 

“To-morrow !” thought Mrs. Leighton. “ We shall have to go 
out to the Pincio.” 

It was daylight before the little conclave broke up, and then all 
three had confessed. Said Juliet, “Did not I tell you, my friends, 
that by the grace of Diana we were going to have a golden time?” 

Lucy clasped her hands, forgetting the ring. 

“My dear,” she said, “say rather by the grace of God.” 

Mary Agnes Tincker, 
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: ee birds and I began to be intimately acquainted when the snow 
was on the ground, and while spring was as yet but a beautiful 
promise. 

The first of my bird friends was a little nuthatch, who came side- 
ling head first down an apple-tree near the door, and after several fear- 
ful attempts secured a broken nut, thrown there to tempt a squirrel who 
was flirting with me from among the branches of a neighboring tree. 

Seeing that my new acquaintance carried off his prize, I fastened a 
small bon-bon basket full of broken nuts to the tree, and in a few 
moments after it was secured I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Nut- 
hatch helping himself plentifully from my nutty store. In less than a 
week he had become so tame that he hardly flew beyond reach when 
any member of the family approached him. 

Generally he announces his presence by a sharp, not very musical 
cry, the note becoming imperative or complaining when he finds the 
basket empty or taken possession of by some other bird. As far as I 
know, the white-bellied nuthatch has no song; but in winter, when all 
the song-birds are gone, his clear call has a decision strongly in keeping 
with the ice and snow, the brittle bare branches, and the keen air. 

With the cherries come the cedar-birds: their Latin name is as 
much a mystery to me as to themselves. They are, I think, the Mrs. 
Gummidges of the bird world, who, all the time they are picking the 
reddest and ripest cherries, keep up a plaintive little murmur. I often 
wonder whether it is natural depravity in them, a spot of cherry-juice 
upon their glossy plumage, or real grief that cherries do not last the 
year round. All the sunshine seems to come down the wrong side of 
life for these pretty birds. 

- A pair of them chose a lady-sweet apple-tree near the house this 
fall for a building-site, I providing the building-material, which con- 
sisted of several yards of rope,’frayed out into bits about four inches 
long, all of which they used. I also put some narrow pink ribbon 
among the rope for their use; but they tossed it on the ground with 
evident contempt for such frivolous building-material. 

In strong contrast to these little murmurers are the robins, whistling, 
as though to bid themselves take heart, from every apple-bough. 

To one little robin, who I feel sure was born on the place the year 
before, I owe the sweetest experience of bird life. He came one noon 
in the early spring, bringing his mate with him; together they perched 
on a tree near the front door. Suddenly he flew to a last year’s robin 
nest just over the door, hopped into it, and sang so sweet a song that 
I almost doubted the evidence of my own eyes and ears, for I had 
never dreamed that a robin could sing so tenderly. It seemed to be a 
song of home, sung in minor notes. Translated from robin language, 
it might be something like this: 

‘““See, my beloved, here is the nest where helpless I lay in my shell 
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cradle night and day. Blue was the shell, splashed through with 
brown; it rested on lining soft as down. Here my mother’s heart 
throbbed life into mine, as she brooded all day behind the red rose 
vine. My father came here, and so sweetly he sang, of sunshine and 
echoes that merrily rang, of pinky peach petals, blush of the spring, 
of challenges clear through the wild woods that ring, of food by the 
wayside, and drink sweet and cool, in the greenest of spots, from a 
fern-sheltered pool, that my mother with joy fluttered her warm brood- 
ing wing, and out of my cradle I came, a son of the spring. So softly 
I sing of the past that was blest by father-love, mother-love, here in 
this nest.” 

I have often wondered if the angel who keeps the bird records up 
above did not write down this bit of bird devotion as an indication 
that robin was a candidate for something higher in his next life; for 
surely the memory—if memory it were—lifted him above the soulless 
of the earth. 

A pair of robins, in whose housekeeping I took a great interest, 
built low down in the crotch of a cherry-tree, and in due time three 
naked babies kept them on the wing from dawn to dark. All went 
well with them until the babies were almost ready to leave the nest, 
when one unfortunate day a great commotion warned me that some- 
thing was wrong. I hurried out, but too late: a red squirrel had 
killed the mother bird, and was now flying along the fence with one 
of the young ones in his mouth. After that we established a kind of 
patrol service, in which all the household was enrolled against cats, dogs, 
hawks, and horrid little squirrels, as they were now dubbed. I have 
no doubt that they considered us most inconsistent animals, for scarcely 
an hour before they were darling, frisky little fellows and made wel- 
come to a share of the birds’ nuts. 

For a day or two Robin mourned his mate, and did double duty in 
the feeding-line ; then his mating call was answered by a buxom widow. 
I settled it in my mind that she was a widow, for she had that you- 
can’t-fool-me sort of air about her that is the atmosphere of a certain 
kind of widow. The way in which she helped her spouse feed those 
young ones proved the old saying that a stepmother often makes a 
stepfather, as true in bird life asin human experience. I am sure young 
robins never took upon themselves the care of their own livelihood 
earlier than did those two. 

I always hated that bird, and when I saw her repairing the old 
nest I secretly wished the squirrel would carry her off; but she proved 
more than a match for him ; in fact, I think she thoroughly enjoyed a 
chase after him, screaming all the while to every bird on the place to 
help her demolish this red robber who was forever prying into nests 
and committing thefts and murders. 

Last year there were eighteen robin nests on the place, every one 
of which had an individual master and mistress, In some nests hap- 
piness held so sure a corner that you could not see the inmates without 
pleasure ; in others Robin acted in a way to make one sure he was 
suffering to get into the divorce courts; while in yet others Mrs. Robin 
made it plain that the weaker vessel need only have a mind of her 
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own to subdue her husband into a mild cherub. Indeed, from my obser- 
vation of my feathered friends, I am of the opinion that birds are as 
full of original “ cussedness” as human beings. 

Almost ahead of spring come the bluebirds, with, as John Bur- 
roughs says, “the earth tinge on his breast and the sky tinge on his 
back, telling us that, if we please, spring had come.” 

After them come the apple-blossoms, with the orioles and rose- 
breasted grosbeaks to keep them company ; later the thrushes, and the 
glorious scarlet tanager, all of whom visit with evident delight the 
baskets of cracked nuts, and repay us for our care for them by making 
their homes with us, and by a confidence in us that is a compliment 
sealed with their songs. 

After them the swallows drop down, and rent both chimneys on 
sight, without one dispute concerning accommodations or complaint of 
narrow quarters or bad ventilation. My experiences with these birds 
have been confined to enjoyment of their exquisite motion when on 
the wing, and the settling of several pugilistic difficulties. Once in a 
while there is a terrible racket behind the fireboard, and investigation 
brings to light two swallows locked in a fierce embrace of claws, their 
long wings lashing each other, and their full eyes flashing hatred, while 
their vicious beaks are bent upon murder. I was once some two or 
three seconds parting a pair of these little demons, and the moment I 
released them they were at it again, bill and claw. I discovered that 
mild shaking conveyed no moral lesson to a swallow. 
|; The catbird builds every year in the cedars down the avenue, and 

then spends the best part of her time telling all the world where the 
nest is, and in protesting against right of way to man or beast. 

The blackbirds chvose the big plum- or pear-trees for their rough, 
deep nest. They scorn all human friendship ; at least they have with 
me, although they have built on the place for several years. 

A pair of fly-catchers also prove reserved. They built their nest 
above my window, and then disputed my right to look out of it by 
flying in my face and scolding roundly whenever I attempted to do so. 
I had to wait until one or both of them had taken up their watch on 
the corner of the roof, like little highwaymen, waiting for bugs, wasps, 
or butterflies to pass ; for, as Mr. Burroughs says, “ they are true sports- 
men, and take their game upou the wing.” As soon as I saw that 
they were intent on business, I would look out of the window; but I 
never caught them napping: no sooner did my head appear than they 
were after it. 

The yellow-birds and indigo-birds are among my friends, coming 
up with the thrushes, the chipping-birds, the robins, and the song- 
sparrows, to visit the patch of oats that is sown for them every year. 
This patch is a joy to us as well as to the birds, for as long as the oats 
last there is always a whirl of color to be seen and a joyous song to be 
heard there. 

But of all my winged friends I love the winter ones the best. 
With the first sharp winds the woodpeckers are back, the males wearing 
red communist caps, the females dressed in modest suits of black and 
white. If not before them, a day or two later the nuthatch comes in, 
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slipping down the trees head first to the basket as naturally as if he 
had been there an hour ago for nuts. 

The nuthatch and woodpecker seem to hate each other on principle, 
and their quarrel is always funny from our point of view, however 
they may regard it. Sometimes the nuthatch drives the woodpecker 
off ; sometimes the woodpecker simply takes possession of the basket 
and loafs until the nuthatch appears, when he starts to eat as if he had 
come there to clean out the basket. Then begins a comical battle, 
more of manceuvring than of open fight, until one or other gains such 
a@ position as to feel sure of success; then there is a grand pounce, and 
invariably a routed woodpecker or nuthatch. 

The male woodpecker is very dignified, and treats his wife with a 
coldness suggestive of separation, if not divorce. Or is it his red cap 
that makes him lord-and-master it over her? Certain it is that she is 
humble in his presence, flying away from the basket of nuts when he 
appears, and submissively waiting until he has secured a nut to his taste, 
taken it to a near tree, tucked it carefully into a crevice, and begun to 
enjoy it at his leisure. Then she returns and either hangs on the side 
of the basket or gets into it, her pretty head constantly in motion, as 
if it were the only part of her that was alive. She seems to havea 
vein of fun in her, for after she has eaten all she wants she will some- 
times lie quite motionless until some other bird attempts to alight upon 
the basket; then she will stretch her neck out as far as she can, and 
when the bird flies off, evidently scared to the tips of his toes, she 
nestles down again, snuggling her head between her shoulders in a way 
that is vastly like laughing. 

When it is quite cold the chickadees come. Their arrival always 
excites the whole household, for they are dear old friends. Fresh 
nuts are cracked, more baskets put out, and, figuratively speaking, the 
fatted calf is killed; not that we regard the chickadees as returned 
prodigals, but because we are so delighted to see again these little joys 
on wings. Chickadee makes no complaint, no matter how many birds 
come to share his nuts; he sits in the shrubs or trees, a bit between his 
claws, and sings his song over and over, as merrily as if he invited all 
bird-land to come and be happy with him. 

Last spring one pair of the six who have been with us so long built 
on the place. I sat for a long time watching the female come back and 
forth to pull out the fine wool beneath the long hair of the skin rugs 
in the front hall. She came in with a business-like little womanly 
flutter, while he frisked about outside, evidently nervous, but deter- 
mined to protect her from all harm, singing all the while, or rather 
whistling, his sweet little mating song. His voice sweetens in the 
spring, while she loses hers almost altogether. He is pompous and 
important at this time: she is fussy and affected, reminding you of 
those women who are subject to fainting-fits and are perpetually on the 
hunt for their smelling-salts. He feeds her at this season with choice 
bits, and one would almost think her a newly fledged birdling, to see 
her open her mouth, flutter her pretty — and talk baby-talk. A 
week ago she was as independent and self-reliant as if she were the 
leader of a female birds’-rights movement. 
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With chickadee comes the snow, and with the snow comes the flock 
of snow-birds, who winter with us regularly. And then the winter is 
inaugurated by a full supply of bon-bon baskets for the nuts, a couple 
of marrow-bones secured in the trees, a bunch of red peppers above 
the favorite basket, a few pounds of hemp-seed for bitter cold days, 
and a bag of oats for seed-eating birds. All are welcome but the 
English sparrow : he is shown no mercy at Cherry Croft. 

I am sure that nuts were an entirely new food to the snow-birds, 
but the ease with which they learned to eat them proved to me that the 
stomach is the most easily educated part of birds, as well as of man and 
beast. 

When I get out in the morning ahead of the birds—who are not 
very early risers in winter—I call as I fill the baskets, “ Chickadee- 
dee!’ Almost instantly I am answered by the crows and the blue 
jays, and then by the nuthatches and chickadees, the little “chic” of 
the snow-bird, and a smaller bird, who seems to be a sort of camp- 
follower of the snow-birds, It is brown in color, with white bands on 
its head. Nearer and nearer comes chickadee’s answer from the thick 
hemlock on the mountain-side to the field below; presently they are 
flirting around in the bushes or on the baskets, talking back to me as 
if they understand what I am saying better than I do myself. 

During very cold weather the blue jays visit the baskets; they 
swoop down from the mountain pines like Indians on a scalp-hunt, 
and I notice that most of the other birds vanish on their appearance. 
They scorn all human friendship, and treat all my efforts towards inti- 
macy with derisive cries. I never meet a jay on the mountain-side, 
and hear him scream to every bird something not complimentary to my 
presence, that I do not experience a snubbed feeling, and a desire to 
apologize for the misfortune of being human. I know he is making 
fun of me, calling all bird-land and squirrel-land, and the solemn- 
eyed winged insects, to look at this poor, wingless, featherless creature 
of clay crawling up the steep world’s side. 

It is almost impossible for those who have no bird friends to un- 
derstand the delight our birds are to us all the year round. They 
repay us for our care of them with songs brimful of joy, and do not 
forget us when they go away in their appointed seasons, for they return, 
and seem as glad to see us as we are to see them. 

This fall, when the leaves are stripped from the trees, it will be 
seen that very few available crotches have been slighted at Cherry 
Croft as foundations for home nests from which young birds have 


taken their first flight out into the great big world. 
Lillie Barr Morgan. 
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UT not too wide a swath, lest, under strain, 


Thy sickle miss some goodly heads of grain. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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HE oldest of Virginia watering-places, the Sweet Springs, was a 
select and well-known resort long before the White Sulphur had 
become famous, In “the old times” the beauty and fashion of the far 
South thronged to drink of its sparkling spring and bathe in its limpid 
ol. It was then the custom to visit the “White” and take the 
waters for the benefit of one’s health and complexion, and afterwards 
go to the “Old Sweet,” as it was affectionately called, for the luxury 
of its bath. Many dyspeptics took the bath before breakfast, follow- 
ing it up with a long walk, but the favorite hour was (and is) about 
noon. Then friends gathered about the natural pool, the water of which 
bubbles up from countless springs, enclosed within high brick walls, 
and, after a plunge in its invigorating waters, partook of the famous 
Virginia mint-julep. Belles as well as beaux indulged in this practice 
(about which, however, public opinion has undergone a change, so that 
the mint-julep is largely a thing of the past). The bath, though, is as 
popular as ever; it has been compared by some enthusiastic admirer to 
a plunge into champagne. This exhilarating effect may account for 
the gradual abandonment of the mint-julep. 

Perhaps the difficulties of travel and the fatigue consequent upon 
the long journey, which in the thirties every traveller to the Springs 
was forced to take, inured him to hardships and predisposed him to 
enjoy the simple fare and simpler accommodations prepared for him. 
Certainly our ancestors endured privations on their pleasure-trips 
which we their degenerate descendants would refuse to put up with. 
We who consider a two-hours’ stage-ride an obstacle to our visiting a 
place, and who must have the bustle and excitement of hourly trains, 
would hardly have undertaken the ride, albeit in our own carriages, 
all the way from South Carolina or even far-away Florida. Yet many 
persons did this, summer after summer. The high family carriage 
with folding steps usually led the way, followed by lighter vehicles 
and saddle-horses, which latter were resorted to as a relief from the 
monotony of the carriage-ride. A huge baggage-wagon brought up the 
rear, with its load of trunks and servants, many wealthy planters 
bringing their own cooks as well as body-servants. Later it became 
customary to carry portions of the family silver; a by no means un- 
usual sight at the Springs was a solemn white-haired butler or his 
frisky young assistant walking behind the family on their way to 
dinner and balancing on his head a tray of silver spoons and forks, 
intended to replace the pewter and steel offered by the hotel. 

Travellers from the South found three mountain ranges toward 
their journey’s end, where the comparatively smooth turnpike ceased. 
So steep was the grade that a “drag-pole” was fastened to the back of 
the carriage on commencing the ascent, and every few minutes the 
horses were allowed to rest, when this pole stuck into the ground and 
prevented the carriage from slipping back the steep incline. Fre- 
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quently the baggage was unloaded and put on ox-carts, which slowly 
wound their way up to the summit, while the empty wagon followed, 
the horses, thus relieved of their load, making the ascent with com- 
parative ease. The arrival of some South Carolina aristocrat or 
potentate from the James River region, in knee-breeches and powdered 
hair, with his family and large retinue of servants, was often a 
picturesque sight. 

Nestled high among the rugged ranges of the Alleghanies lies this 
“happy valley” of the Sweet Springs, a smiling line of green with its 
single highway shining white between the waving corn and the beauti- 
ful blue-grass. Small cottages, some whitewashed, others browned and 
weather-stained, dot the roadside and are the homes of the hardy 
mountaineers whose lives pass in peace and contentment, if not in 
comfort. For the valley is narrow, and the steep mountain-sides 
require much labor before they yield up their substance to the farmer. 
Hidden away among the forests are many settlers, and the population 
is much greater than a casual observer would suppose. But the growth 
is slow, and improvement in the modern sense almost unknown among 
the people at large, although vestibuled trains with luxurious parlor- 
and dining-cars bring the great world within eleven miles of their 
doors. 

The private carriages were, in later years, superseded by mountain 
stages. These were heavy affairs, seating nine passengers inside and 
as many outside as the driver’s good nature would allow; for there 
was a great demand for the outside seats, which afforded the oppor- 
tunity now given by handsomely appointed observation cars of enjoy- 
ing the magnificent mountain scenery and the bracing mountain air. 
A huge boot carried much of the luggage, and added to the clumsy 
appearance of the vehicle. Often pleasant acquaintances were made 
during the enforced confinement in these close quarters, sometimes for 
several days, for the stages had to bridge over the gap between the 
various Springs and the railroad, which year by year was slowly 
making its way across the Blue Ridge and through the Alleghanies, 
past the sites of famous old inns, till its shrill whistle startled the 
echoes of the White Sulphur itself. Many private stages, known as 
“extras,” were hired by persons who objected to travelling with 
strangers in a cramped public conveyance, or who preferred a more 
leisurely journey, stopping when and where they chose on the way. 
However, the public stage finds many patrons even to-day, though the 
prospects are that it will soon give way to a more modern and rapid 
means of transit. Formerly the stages had a route and a schedule as 
definite and binding as those of the trains. Much of the travelling 
was done at night, and great must have been the alarm of the timid 
or inexperienced traveller at the speed with which the four horses 
carried the noisy rattling vehicle down narrow steep roads, with high 
rocky walls on one side shutting out the very sky, while on the other 
precipices broke abruptly away to where the valley, hundreds of feet 
below, lay silent and peaceful in the moonlight. But the skill of the 
drivers was famous, and accidents were very few. There were many 
original characters among these mountain Jehus, full of reminiscence 
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and anecdotes of public men they had driven, and of narrow escapes 
during storm and darkness. A really serious cause of alarm was the 
wild animals that could be heard in the distance, though they sel- 
dom ventured close to the stage itself. Bears, panthers, and wildcats 
abounded, and are still seen occasionally in the more secluded parts of 
the mountains, where they are hunted by those who want more excite- 
ment than that afforded by a deer-hunt. 

Frequently a stop was made during the night at some hostelry ; 
horses were changed and the weary travellers stretched their stiffened 
limbs on big deep feather beds, into which they sank with relief, only 
to be awakened some two or three hours later to continue the journey. 
Perhaps a ride of twenty miles would bring them to some inn, where 
“Entertainment for man and beast” was temptingly displayed on a 
hanging sign in front of the long porch. After a little freshening of 
the toilet, with sharpened appetites the guests sat down to the long 
table, whose abundant array of savory mountain fare was soon de- 
spatched. On the spotless homespun linen, in homely delf, were 
served the freshest of milk, the purest of butter, the most delicate of 
honey, and almost invariably luscious venison steak. No game-laws 
interfered with the sport of the hunter or the enjoyment of the epicure. 
And no fear of dyspepsia kept those who had jolted for hours over 
rough mountain roads from partaking of the flaky “beaten biscuits,” 
the hot batter-cakes and Virginia muffins, the famous Sally Lunn and 
hot “light bread,” as loaf bread is still called in the Old Dominion. 
Apple-butter was a staple, and there is a record of some hospitable 
Dutch housewife asking her guests to express a choice as to apple- 
butter or cow-butter. No napkins graced the table, and silver was an 
unknown luxury at the inns ; two-pronged forks, buck-handled knives, 
and pewter spoons were the best the traveller could hope for. Still 
there was much abundance and comfort of a rude kind, and cleanli- 
ness was the rule. A primitive fan-fly was frequently seen fastened 
to the ceiling of the long dining-room and worked by means of a cord 
held by a small darky. Sometimes the little fellow would flourish a 
gorgeous brush of peacock feathers, larger than himself. In either 
case the monotony of the motion generally put him to sleep, and he 
had to be roused at regular intervals throughout the meal, much to the 
amusement of the younger guests. 

The thrifty housewives of the time took great pride in their piles 
of home-made blankets and honey-comb quilts of red or blue and 
white wool. They raised their own flax and wove their own sheets 
and towels, which they laid carefully away in lavender in old chests: 
and bureaus. Many of their descendants exhibit with pride heirlooms 
that are evidences of the skill of their grandmothers, and in many a 
mountain home to-day the old spinning-wheel holds a place of honor 
in the sitting-room. “Store” towels were such a rarity as to be a 
curiosity, and in more than one instance have been known to be hung 
up on the wall, much as a treasured piece of tapestry might be pre- 
served by the millionaire of to-day. Sometimes the backs of the 
straight stiff chairs were covered with them, but, as our ancestors were 
never supposed to lounge or lean back, no injury was inflicted upon 
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the precious possession. Rag carpets of bright hues, dyed and woven 
at home, covered the floor of the best room; every housewife was 
familiar with the economic and medicinal virtues of the plants that 
grew about her door, and manufactured her own dye-stuffs, and her 
own medicines, too, when occasion demanded. 

Many of the old inns are still in existence, having occasional 
guests, mostly hunters, but their glory has departed, and even the 
buildings are going to decay. In some instances their places are 
usurped by upstart structures of the Queen Anne pattern, but these 
are usually close to the railroads, and, while they offer every con- 
venience, and even elegance, have no individuality and no sentiment 
attached to them. The glare of the electric light and the rush of the 
crowded train seem to bring a different and cosmopolitan atmosphere. 

One of the last of the old inns to succumb to the changes in 
custom was kept by an old hunter named Crow. He was well known 
throughout Virginia, was a good shot in the field, and when surrounded 
by a sympathetic crowd of listeners could draw a long bow with the 
same coolness with which he handled his rifle. Having had occasional 
experiences with rather incredulous audiences, he was in the habit of 
referring to Old Isaac, a sable factotum, for corroboration. While 
entertaining some guests on his broad piazza one day, he was boasting 
of having, from that very spot, shot a deer on the tall mountain that 
loomed up directly in front of the house, but on the opposite side of 
the creek. He declared that he had shot this particular deer in the 
hind foot and that the bullet had come out at the ear. This remark- 
able story failing to meet with the credence the old hunter thought due 
to it, Old Isaac was called in. As usual, he proved equal to the 
emergency. ‘“Gem’men,” said he, “dat certainly am so: dat deer was 
scratchin’ his ear wid his hin’ foot.” The credit of the narrator being 
thus saved by his wily and faithful servitor, he was dismissed amid a 
burst of laughter ; but the next morning he sought his master in much 
trepidation. “Massa,” he said, “for de Lord’s sake don’t put ’em so 
far apart de nex’ time.” Crow’s inn is still in existence, and is 
occasionally resorted to by hunting and fishing parties. 

The waters of the Old Sweet are said to have been known as early 
as 1750. The story is current among the descendants of John Lewis 
the pioneer that while fleeing from his Indian foes he hid in the 
marshy land that feeds the present spring and bath. He was obliged 
to lie concealed in this watery hiding-place all night, and much to his 
amazement he discovered that instead of suffering any inconvenience 
he was actually relieved of a rheumatic affection which had troubled 
him for years. While one would scarcely recommend such an experi- 
ment to a modern sufferer, there is every reason to believe that the 
waters are a specific for rheumatism and kindred diseases, and they 
have been so used since the early part of the century. 

The original hotel, which also did duty as the county court-house, 
was a long rambling log building, having the inevitable porch with a 
colonnade in front and a balcony above. A characteristic feature of 
the place was a bar-room, where Zeke, a famous mulatto, served mint- 
juleps that were known to epicures all over the South. The mineral 
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spring, protected by a canopy, was directly in front of the hotel, and 
was a great gathering-place for the guests. A fine natural grove of 
oaks extended about the hotel in all directions, and is still one of the 
chief beauties of the spot. Within this grove and on a mound 
beyond the spring was the ball-room, also built of logs cemented 
together. ‘Tallow candles in tin sconces adorned the walls and afforded 
a dim if not religious light, and colored musicians, with fiddle, tam- 
bourine, and triangle, furnished the music. But the brightness and 
beauty of youth assembled there made up for all deficiencies, and the 
merry dancers were as light of heart and foot as though a string-band 
and polished floor were the order of the day, or rather evening. The 
Virginia reel was a favorite and never-omitted dance, as was also the 
slow old-fashioned waltz in which the partners held each other’s hands 
and glided over the floor with a long swinging motion. The country- 
people were very fond of dancing, and at certain seasons had social 
gatherings in the various taverns, for which special occasions they 
carefully saved their “store” shoes. On the evening appointed for a 
dance they might have been seen trudging along the dusty roads bare- 
footed, the precious shoes hanging on their arms, not to be worn until 
the festivities began. A belle of two generations ago, whose father and 
brother had been governors of the Old Dominion, once attended such 
a dance, making the trip of thirty miles on horseback the day previous 
and carrying her finery in saddle-bags. One can imagine her mystifi- 
cation as a rustic swain in homespun suit and with hair carefully 
smoothed down by the vigorous application of a tallow candle ap- 
proached with the usual request for the honor of a dance: “ Miss 
Tish, will you try a par o’ shoes with me to-night ?” 

Beyond the hotel were a dozen or more log houses, one or two of 
which are still standing, though they have been relegated to the use of 
the servants. This was called Bachelors’ Row: the one-story build- 
ings, whitewashed, contained generally three rooms. In these un- 
pretentious apartments some of the most distinguished people of the 
South were accustomed to meet to play a friendly game of cards or to 
discuss the politics of the day over a game supper. In fact, perhaps 
the most marked characteristic of the Springs was the presence of so 
many aristocratic men and women amid surroundings so lacking in 
comfort. Madame Le Vert, just returned from her visit to Spain,— 
an unusual journey in those days,—nightly entertained an admiring 
circle with her guitar, then a favorite instrument, or charmed them 
with her ready wit and gracious smile. Prince Murat led many a ball 
in the old ball-room described above, and Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn, Colonel W. C. Preston, the distinguished orator from South 
Carolina, Colonel Jerome Bonaparte, General Robert E. Lee, and 
other men of note, were at various times guests of the Old Sweet. 
There is even a tradition that Washington once visited the home of 
the Lewises and made use of the waters. 

A sheltered walk, called in later years Broadway, extended in front 
of Bachelors’ Row: a framework of saplings covered with boughs 
protected the belles and beaux during their morning promenade. A 
picturesque sight frequently to be met with on the lawn was a group 
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of mountaineers, with their buckskin jackets and leggings and long 
flint-lock muskets, bringing game and skins for sale. ‘The arrival of 
the stage, too, was a daily event of great importance: the sound of 
the melodious horn, heard while the stage was still at some distance 
up or down the road, brought every one to the piazza to welcome 
friends or await the mail. 

A point of curious though solemn interest is the old cemetery, 
lying on the top of a hill some half-mile distant from the hotel. Two 
huge piles of stones, Indian mound fashion, mark the spot where John 
Lewis’s son William lies with his wife, and near them under a marble 


slab are the remains of their son John, “the friend and fellow-soldier 
of Washington, under whom, as a Virginia officer, he fought bravely 
at the battles of Brandywine and Monmouth, and with whom he 
passed the winter of 1777 at Valley Forge.” A quaint tribute to 
loyal and life-long service is found in the monument to the slaves of 
the above, inscribed, “ Faithful slaves, Tom and Dinah, Died a.p. 


1800.” 


Anne Stuart Bailey. 





THE WAGNER CULT. 


A” a. WOLFF, the witty chroniqueur of the Paris Figaro, used 
to classify the Wagner disciples into three species: first, the 
mild Wagnerites (rare species), who found pleasure in other music be- 
sides Wagner’s, who admitted that there had been good music written 
before Wagner, and that there might be after him; second, the en- 
thusiasts, who believed that music began and ended with Richard 
Wagner ; third, the fanatics of a violent and dangerous sort, to whom 
the Wagner cult was a religion, and who answered arguments with 
their beer-mugs. Upon these last gentlemen the sight of a Bellini 
score acted as does a red rag upon a bull. 

The whole Wagner business is one of the most curious in the art 
history of our times. I know more than one sensible man who de- 
clines to discuss the question of Wagner’s merit or want of it, upon 
the ground that, as in discussions upon religious matters, there is 
nothing to be gained. Another held that all such discussion must be 
fruitless, because, as in questions pertaining to religion, there are no 
absolute standards, 

In music, more than in any other art, judgment must be more or 
less empirical. We can say that this or that painting is more or less 
excellent as it approaches to the representation of Nature, or that this 
or that book fails or succeeds in graphic portraiture; but who can say 
why the trashiest street-ballad is of less musical value than the prize 
song from “ Die Meistersinger”? It is purely a matter of taste. Prob- 
ably “Silver Threads among the Gold” pleases a thousand persons in 
this country to every one who has ever heard Walter’s song. We may 
say that the best music is that which is so considered by experts; but 
experts sometimes differ. 

With regard to Wagner’s music, it is impossible to say that it is 
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the best yet written because experts in the art hold it to beso. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the majority of educated musicians, if 
called upon to ballot for the musician who has done most for his art, 
would vote in favor of Wagner; but there are notable exceptions. 
Some people I know are inclined to decry all criticism of the German 
master as due either to ignorance or to dishonesty. The man who 
loves music but confesses that he knows nothing about it—the repre- 
sentative of a large class—naturally prefers music in its simplest forms, 
and cannot be expected to understand the complex work of Wagner. 
He is a child in the understanding of such matters. It is chiefly from 
this class that the lovers of the “pure Italian school” are drawn,— 
people who love a tune and find no tunes in Wagner. 

For the most flagrant instances of dishonesty towards Wagner’s 
music we must look to France. There, unquestionably, several noted 
musicians and critics, from the time of Berlioz to the present day, have 
perjured themselves, artistically speaking, as a matter of policy. No 
one can convince me that Hector Berlioz did not know in his inmost 
heart that Wagner’s music was finer and stronger than anything that 
the world had heard until then. Berlioz wrote bitterly in the Débats 
of the “Tristan” Vorspiel, when he knew that every line contained a 
lie. But it was a question of personal advantage to him to keep 
Wagner and Wagnerism out of Paris. He had his own operas, his 
own music, to look out for; and a rival, especially a German rival, was 
to be defeated at any cost. 

In later days we have seen much of the same thing, with Camille 
Saint-Saéns as the chief actor. In Saint-Saéns’s younger days, before 
he began to realize that he might aspire to the dictatorship in French 
music and become the director of the Conservatory, Wagner had no 
more ardent advocate. In his “Harmonie et Mélodie” Saint-Saéns 
pays as enthusiastic tribute to Wagner as any German could wish. 
He gives page after page of such rhapsody as few orthodox musicians 
could well account for at the time. There are anecdotes without end 
of the rapturous manner in which Saint-Saéns was wont to talk of 
Wagner’s music twenty years ago—and bear in mind that this was after 
the Franco-Prussian war. It was not due to any political rancor, or 
to Wagner’s stupid diatribe upon the siege of Paris, that Saint-Saéns 
afterwards characterized “Harmonie et Mélodie” as a weakness of 
youth. It was due to his conviction that no Frenchman who places 
Wagner upon a pedestal may hope to become director of the Conserva- 
tory. It was a question of cakes and ale with Saint-Saéns,—very good 
cakes and ale, by the way. But it was dishonesty nevertheless which 
led the brilliant Frenchman to forswear his former idol. 

The history of the Wagner movement in New York is sufficiently 
curious to be worth a brief recital. According to the programmes of 
our Philharmonic Society, Wagner’s name first appears at a concert 
given in 1847, when the overture of “'Tannhiuser” was played. The 
music was received with enthusiasm by some persons, and with doubt 
by more. With the late Carl Bergman more Wagner excerpts were 
introduced,—bits of “ Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” etc. Bergman believed in the new light, and took every oppor- 
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tunity to put Wagner’s music upon the programmes of the representa- 
tive orchestra of the country. That he met with strenuous opposition 
goes without saying. Several times the subscribers protested. The 
stockholders’ representative once said to Bergman, “Our subscribers do 
not like these pieces of Wagner, Mr. Bergman.” “ Den,” answered 
Bergman, in his broken English, “we must blay dem till dey does ;” 
and he carried out this line of policy until some at least of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons began to find an interest in the supposed chaos of 
the new music. Most of the orchestral players of that day agreed 
with their fellows in Germany and rance that Wagner’s music was 
unplayable; and one can hardly wonder when we place side by side 
the score of a Haydn symphony and the “ Tristan” Vorspiel. The first 
is child’s play, the latter man’s work. 

In 1871 the first American performance of “ Lohengrin” occurred 
in the Stadt Theatre in the Bowery. Then followed more or less 
halting performances of “The Flying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” and 
“Tannhauser” in English, German, and Italian. Until Strakosch 
gave “ Lohengrin” in Italian at the Academy in 1871 or 1872, Wag- 
ner as an operatic composer was only a name to Americans. The 
fashionable world knew him only through miscellaneous excerpts 
played at the Philharmonic concerts and at the Summer Night Garden 
concerts under Thomas in 1867-74. The Italian version of “ Lohen- 
grin,” interpreted by Mme. Nilsson, Miss Cary, Signor Campanini, 
Nannetti, and others, rather pleased the fashionable coterie. It was 
an emasculated version, musically and dramatically, and would doubt- 
less sound very trivial in these days; but it was better than nothing, 
and it paved the way for the serious consideration of German opera at 
a later time. In 1881 Mr. Thomas organized a series of festival per- 
formances in the Seventh Regiment Armory, when the programmes 
were largely devoted to Wagner. The festival attracted musical 
people from all over the country, and for the first time bits of the 
Nibelungen music were heard with a competent orchestra and singers. 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who came here in 1870, also strove hard to 
make New-Yorkers understand the power of Wagner’s art, and in 
another festival at the Armory the good work was carried on. In 
1884 Mr. Thomas gave at the Metropolitan Opera-House a Wagner 
festival, lasting several days, and employing such artists as Materna, 
Winkelmann, and Scaria. 

Among the really musical people of New York the time was ripe 
for serious opera, but it was a question whether the ultra-fashionable 
clique whose support would be essential in any such enterprise: could 
be induced to consider so unfashionable an enterprise as German opera. 
For generations the musical divertisement of fashionable life had been 
Italian opera. The Academy of Music was steeped in Italian opera. 
The ghosts of countless Edgardos, Lucias, Normas, and Manricos 
would rise up at the appearance of Wotan and Brunhilda. The new 
cult was incomprehensible to people who knew nothing of music be- 
yond the A B C of the Italians. So, when the time came for opening 
a great opera-house up town upon which New-Yorkers had lavished 
more than two million dollars, Mr. Henry E. Abbey was given con- 
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trol, with the understanding that Italian opera would be heard. The 
first season of the new house, the building now so associated with 
German opera, proved to be, fortunately for the growth of musical 
art in this country, a tremendous failure, artistically and financially. 
Abbey surrendered his lease in the spring of 1884, and the stock- 
holders of the house were at sea concerning its future. After Abbey’s 
experience it was not likely that any impresario of responsibility would 
be found to take the house upon any but onerous terms to the owners. 
Dr. Damrosch suggested that a first-class German company could be 
had for one-third of the money asked by the Italians, and that, with 
the lower prices which would be possible, the Germans of New York 
and the large constituency of musical people who had learned through 
the Thomas and Damrosch concerts to appreciate German music might 
be counted upon to support the enterprise. It was German opera or 
no opera with the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera-House ; and 
Dr. Damrosch was sent to Europe for a company. In the autumn of 
that year the German performances which proved a revelation to New 
York began. The loss of Dr. Damrosch, who died a victim to over- 
work just as he reached the ambition of his life, was not permitted to 
stop the work. Herr Anton Seidl was called from Germany, and 
proved to be a tower of strength. New York was taught to under- 
stand the real meaning of Wagnerian opera. Before that, such per- 
formances as were had were mostly well-meaning caricatures. Then 
we had, for the first time in this country, “Die Walkie,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Siegfried,” “Die Gotterdim- 
merung,” and “ Rheingold.” 

The critical fraternity are agreed in ranking those five years of 
New York’s music as the most important in its history. For the first 
time in this country we heard great works given with all the perfection 
of detail that may be found in Vienna or Munich. Quite aside from 
the value of Wagner’s operas in particular, the conscientious care as to 
detail, the time and serious work bestowed upon the orchestra, the 
chorus, the scenery, and the general stage-setting, resulted in valuable 
lessons to American artists, and it is safe to say that it will be impossible 
for us to go back to the old-time slip-shod way of doing things. 

It happened on one occasion that after the close of our regular 
German opera season, a season that had seen noble performances of 
“Die Meistersinger,” “ Die Walkiire,” and “Tristan,” Mme. Patti, 
with a company of Italian singers, gave a brief season, beginning with 
the time-honored “La Traviata.” The house was crowded by the 
lovers of what is known as the good old school, and by those who 
prefer the music of one voice to that of an orchestra, and there was 
considerable applause for this exceptional song-bird, whose voice was 
really a marvel. After the curtain had fallen upon the second act, a 
number of the newspaper critics happened to meet in the press-room 
of the Opera-House. There had been some talk among the stock- 
holders of the building as to the advisability of giving Italian opera 
there the following year, in order to please those who could not find 
much in German opera; and these performances by the Patti troupe 
had been looked forward to with considerable curiosity, as furnishing 
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a basis-for comparison between the attractiveness of German and of 
Italian work. One well-known critic sat with his hands in his poekets, 
a cigar in his mouth, and pen and paper in front of him. “ What on 
earth can a man say about such a performance?” he exclaimed. “If 
the stockholders of this house are so utterly blind in art matters, so 
devoid of artistic sense, what is the use of telling them that this is a 
farce, as compared to what they have been hearing all winter? It is 
a return to the childhood of art. Inasmuch as these well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen who sit in the boxes are children in art, it may be per- 
fectly natural for them to prefer the bread and milk of Signor Verdi to 
the meat and wine of Herr Wagner. The applause which this canary- 
bird singing has met with to-night makes me feel that if the perform- 
ance itself does not give the stockholders a glimmer of the importance 
of the German opera, then there is no use wasting ink upon them.” 

This sentiment was pretty generally echoed; and, thanks to the 
outspoken words of the newspapers, nothing more was heard of an 
Italian opera season for the next year. 

But every new Wagner work—new to this country—was followed 
by a flood of newspaper detraction, most of the letters being signed 
“Music Lover,” probably on the lucus a non lucendo principle. 
“Siegfried” was the subject of many of the plaints, and it may be 
admitted that the fashionable clique had some grounds for complain- 
ing. Here is an opera which lasts from eight o’clock until after mid- 
night, which employs but half a dozen characters, in which there is no 
ballet and no chorus, and in which the prima donna makes her appear- 
ance only in the last half of the last act. To an audience accustomed 
to see Lucia or Leonora trip down to the foot-lights in her best Worth 
dress at exactly the middle of the first act and warble steadily there- 
after until the fall of the curtain, “Siegfried” was a shock that not 
even the appearance of a live dragon could soften. As several of the 
stockholders said in newspaper interviews, the whole business was so 
queer that they could find no interest in it. To make matters worse, 
whispering and talking while the music went on were received with 
such indignation by the fanatic Wagnerites in the pit that the poor 
fashionable people in the boxes began to wonder what they were dine 
for at all. ‘There was nothing to see, as one gentleman said, no ballet 
to look at, no singing of any account; talking was forbidden, and 
there was nothing but the music to listen to ! 

In the following year there was another little unpleasantness of 
the same sort. In “ Rheingold” the whole of the first act is played in 
darkness, and at the first performance the lights in the house were 
lowered, in accordance with Wagner’s stage directions. Many of the 
stockholders, whose wives and daughters had diamonds which ought 
to be seen, protested against so much darkness. So they met one night 
at the opera-house, and one of their number laid before them the 
; yom “What are we here for?” The answerseems to have been 
that they were there for amusement, and that if the gas-man was 
allowed to keep the house in Egyptian-like darkness they might just 
as well stay at home or play cards in the lobby. A vote was taken, 
and the director of the house was instructed to keep the gas blazing, 
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no matter what Herr Wagner, the musicians, or the critics might have 
to say on the subject. The first result of this extraordinary order was 
to play the whole second act of “ Die Meistersinger,” a street scene by 
night and, at its close, by moonlight, in a full blaze of gas. There 
were no lights on the stage, but the house, or auditorium, was so bril- 
liantly lighted that none were needed to make it as bright as day. The 
comments of the newspapers were so pointed and so uncomplimentary 
upon this bit of millionaire stage-management that the order was 
modified, and eventually rescinded. 

During the last six years we have seen a partial return to the star 
system, and in place of exclusively German opera we have had a mix- 
ture of French, Italian, and German work. The ultra-fashionable 
element, after six years of Wagner, demanded novelty,—and with some 
reason. The same thing has occurred in Europe,—in Dresden, for in- 
stance, where this last winter there were only half as many Wagner 
performances as five years ago. It was a case of too much partridge. 
Nevertheless, New York’s six years of Wagner opera left their mark, 
raising the standard and making a season of hurdy-gurdy operas not 
to be thought of by any manager in his senses. The chief feature of 
London’s coming season under Mr. Grau is to be a splendid perform- 
ance of the Nibelungen trilogy which is to be repeated three times. 
All the tickets for the twelve evenings were sold before they were 
een Mr. Grau will doubtless do something of the same kind in 

is American season next winter. 

One of the grievances which the anti-Wagnerite clique strive to 
make much of is that there is a strong tendency among Wagner enthu- 
siasts to belittle almost every other kind of music. When the late Herr 
Seid] put a Beethoven symphony on his concert programme, the faithful 
Wagnerites applauded earnestly, and said, “ Now for the first time we 
understand Beethoven. Long live Wagner!” Even with regard to 
Beethoven the ultra-Wagnerite is apt to be coolly critical, while he 
scoffs openly at Mozart. He may have some admiration for Chopin 
as a puet of the piano, he may listen to Rubinstein or Liszt with 
respect, but when it is a question of dramatic music it is Wagner with 
him or nothing. Some people deride this as affectation, and some pity 
it as a misfortune. In one of the remarkable letters which passed 
between Liszt and Wagner during the latter’s exile, Liszt confesses that 
Waguer’s music had the peculiar effect of making all other music 
sound rather insipid to him. I, for one, will admit that I have been 
unfortunate enough to suffer in the same way. For a good many years 
it has been part of my duty to listen to music. There was a time 
when a Beethoven symphony, a Mozart opera, or even Signor Verdi’s 
“ Aida” gave me great pleasure; but this was before I knew the later 
works of the Bayreuth master by heart. I do not know that I should 
enjoy “Siegfried” any less were I to enjoy “The Huguenots” more, 
but I am certain that whereas I would walk ten miles at any time to 
hear a good performance of “Siegfried” I should not think of leaving 
my fireside and my book in order to listen to an excellent performance 
of “The Huguenots” across the way. 

Some discriminating friends tell me that when Chinese music has 
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its day, and the symphonies of Ching-Chang, given by an orchestra 
playing in four keys at once, are heard in our best concert-rooms and 
hailed with joy by the spectacled long-haired fraternity, I shall be 
among the first to pull down the Wagner idol. They hold that the 
strong personality of the man forced his work into popularity and 
turned in his favor a current strong enough to sweep all the weaklings 
in its wake. As to Wagner’s personality, I was rather prejudiced 
against the man; and I have no doubt that much of the antagonism 
he aroused was due to this personality so full of arrogance. There is 
a large class of sensitive persons who will sympathize with the noted 
Leipsic lawyer, a learned Jew, who has in his library a marble bust of 
Wagner with a wreath of laurel upon its brow and a rope around its 
neck, ‘The laurel,” said this gentleman, “shows you what I think 
of the composer; the rope, what I think of the man.” The charm 
which Wagner’s music exerts is not subject to analysis. I cannot tell 
why the great duo at the end of “Siegfried” keeps me spellbound for 
the time and fills me with enthusiasm for days, while the duo from the 
last act of ‘“ The Huguenots,” a work far more popular in general esti- 
mation, and regarded as Meyerbeer’s master-page, leaves me cold and 
critical. Thoreau says somewhere that each man must keep step to the 
drummer he hears. All that I can say is that Wagner’s music is in 
tune with such harmony as Nature has placed in me. 

The future of the Wagner movement in this country cannot be 
doubted for a moment by any one who has taken the trouble to study 
its past. There has been a steady growth. Whenever one finds a 
young American possessed of the divine fire to the extent that his 
piano music or his orchestral music is worth playing, there one finds a 
man who is more or less under the spell of the Bayreuth master. Some 
bitter critics have insisted that the fashionable world, the patrons of 
opera, would never receive English singers or the English language in 
opera because they could understand it, and they entertained but a poor 
opinion of things which they could understand—perhaps with excel- 
Jent reason. Twelve years ago Fortune favored the divine art among 
us by giving the fashionable clique no alternative but to support our 
German opera. Those German years will probably rank in the history 
of American music, or rather of music in America, as epoch-making. 
And if, as is also likely, the art of Wagner marks a height of creative 
genius which will not be reached again in hundreds of years, the his- 
tory of those first seasons of our Metropolitan Opera-House will deserve 


to be written in gold. 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
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HEN the last tear is shed, 
And the dream closes, 
See, where love’s embers glowed, 


Ashes of roses! 
Grace Shoup. 
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HERE was unmistakable excitement on board the east-bound train 
that morning. It began on the platform when three rough, un- 
shaved men in miners’ costume arrived and carefully superintended the 
removal of their baggage to the train. Two of them had theirs con- 
signed to the express-car ; the third "lowed he wouldn’t bother nobody, 
and even refused assistance in transferring his heavy, blanket-bound 
packages to the seat he was to occupy. After the train started there 
was glancing back over shoulders to see if the miners were in sight, 
and, if they were not, men rose carelessly and walked backward or 
forward through the cars until they found the objects of their search 
and seats as near to them as possible. 

Strolling about the platform had been two men who appeared to 
take little interest in what was going on around them ; nevertheless, on 
the appearance of the miners they had exchanged significant glances, 
and then had walked nonchalantly in opposite directions. When the 
conductor came through to collect tickets, ten minutes after the train 
started, one of them was seated directly behind two of the miners, 
while the other was on the opposite side of the car, behind the man 
who had refused to be parted from his baggage. As he took the 
tickets from their long, white fingers, the conductor scowled and 
glanced sharply at them and the miners in front, and then shook his 
head grimly, as though it were no business of his. 

Out through the suburbs of the city, and on past houses that began 
to alternate with unoccupied lots and then with large unenclosed fields. 
At last the car became too impatient for restraint. 

“From Klondike, I suppose, strangers?” called a voice from some 
indeterminate point in front. 

“With your piles, of course,” jocosely added another. 

This brought a general laugh. 

“Do you mind telling us something about the place?” insinuated a 
third. “Is there as much gold as the papers lead us to believe?” 
“ What sort of winters do you have?” “Is there any big game?” in 
quick succession from various points. 

The two men who had consigned their baggage to the express-car 
looked about and nodded good-naturedly. 

“Yes, we’re from Klondike,” one of them answered, “me an’ my 
partner here. But we didn’t bring our pile; that’s back in our claim 
under ten-feet of snow and ice. We’re goin’ for it just as soon’s the 
weather opens in spring.” 

“ Didn’t you get anything ?” asked several, in tones of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, indifferently ; “thirty thousand or so apiece, 
back in the express-car. But that ain’t much for Klondike. We 
count on three hundred ; then we’re goin’ home an’ settle down to be 
comfortable. As to gold bein’ there, in answer to somebody up in the 
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forrard end o’ the car; yes, we can affidavy on that. It’s more plenty 
just now than pork an’ beans. An’ as to the winters, in answer to 
somebody else in the back’ard end o’ the car, they’re pretty tolerable 
bad. We was up there last winter, an’ we know; an’ we'd ’a’ stayed 
this winter if it hadn’t been for my family hankerin’ to see me. They 
writ for me to come, an’ my partner here said he’d mosey along just 
to see what wimmin-folks’ cookin’ was like. Besides, we can do just 
about as much down here as we could hived up there. An’ let me see 
—wa’n’t there somethin’ else? Oh, yes, about the big game. Well, I 
ain’t quite clear on that. Up there we hunt with a pick and pan, an’ 
the biggest game we care for is nuggets. Was there any more?” 

“‘ Has your friend done as well as you and your partner?” asked a 
passenger, nodding toward the third miner, a little, sallow-faced man 
who seemed anxious to conceal himself behind his baggage. 

“Him? S’pose you ask an’ see. I reckon mebbe he can talk, if 
he don’t say much. All I know is that we met him on the steamer 
comin’ down, an’ after considerable persuadin’ he opened his mouth 
an’ said he was from Klondike, an’ that he was on his way home to 
Breshtown, Georgy, an’ he’d made his pile an’ had enough an’ wa’n’t 
comin’ back no more. All of which goes to indicate that he’s done 
considerable better’n me an’ my partner.—Say, Georgy,” raising his 
voice as though to make it penetrate to the understanding of a very 
deaf person, “these gentlemen want to know about Klondike, and 
have you made your pile.” 

Georgia looked about with a pleased, deprecatory smile. 

“T low I hev,” he acknowledged, graciously ; “done made hit in 
jes’ tree mont’s. Now I’s goin’ home an’ hev a plumb good time an’ 
live like a lord.” 

“Good for you!” cried a drummer, approvingly. “ But how’d you 
do it so quick? Find a pocket ?” 

Georgia grinned and shook his head. 

“ Done hit by straight hard wu’k,” he declared, proudly. “ Down 
home fo’ks say none o’ my fambly ever wu’k. They ’low we’s too 
shif’less. Now I reckon when we-all buy de old Hunter place whar 
pop wu’k all his life, an’ set pop up to be a gen’leman, dey’ll be 
s’prised. Yissir!” He threw his head back and for one brief second 
looked the passengers squarely in the face, all forgetful of the two or 
three generations of servile “po’ white trash” blood which flowed 
sluggishly through his veins. Then his eyes dropped as he added, 
apologetically, “ Den I’s git merried.” 

“What?” “Really?” “Is that so?” from various parts of the 
car ; and two ladies, who had hitherto ignored his presence, turned and 
gazed at him with kindly interest. Georgia flushed with émbarrass- 
ment at such marked attention, but his sloping, apologetic shoulders 
began to straighten up unconsciously, and again his eyes flashed straight 
into the eyes of his interlocutors. Then the influence of their interest 
seemed to draw him from his intrenchment of baggage, for he stood 
up, moved it back toward the window, and took the inside end of the 
seat. This brought him into closer fellowship with the car, and he 
looked round beamingly. 
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“ Yissir, I’s goin’ to git merried,” he reiterated. “ Marigold an’ 
me hev been sot on hit ten year. Most fo’ks in Breshtown would ’a’ 
been satisfied with jes’ a shack to start with; but I allers ’lowed that 
when we merried, Marigold should live like a lady an’ me like a lord. 
That’s what roused me to go West. Now we’s buy de Hunter place 
an’ build a new house with four rooms,—four rooms,” lowering his 
voice a little and looking about the car. “Our fo’ks never had but 
two; my brother Peke merried an’ went to a shack that had only one. 
De Hunter house hitse’f ’ain’t but t’ree, an’ hit’s fallin’ down at one 
end with age. We’s have four,”—he dwelt on the four with contem- 
plative ecstasy,— an’ I ’lot on gittin’ a cow an’ some pigs an’ hens,— 
an’, yes, a kerridge; a mule an’ kerridge.” 

“But that will only take a very small part of your money,” sug- 
gested the drummer. “ What will you do with all the rest?” 

“Put hit aside,” answered Georgia, promptly. ‘None o’ my 
fambly ever had any money put aside.” 

“You must have a pile,” remarked a portly man, glancing a little 
enviously at the bulky packages, and at the same time comparing his 
own comfortable need for money and appreciation of it with this back- 
woodsman’s evident primitiveness. 

“A pile? yissir; that’s what I keep a-sayin’ over to myse’f,” 
Georgia agreed. “I reckon thar’ll be enough for all on us. None o’ 

? 


my fambly’!l ever need any mo’. 

All this time the two recipients of the conductor’s scowl had been 
apparently uninterested spectators of what was going on. One had 
tapped impatiently upon his window, and the other had fumbled with 
his newspaper. But in their indifference they had observed that the 
two miners who sat together were strong, keen-eyed, resolute men, ap- 
parently able to hold their own in all sorts of vicissitudes, while the 
man from Georgia was simple, unsophisticated—and in possession of 
all his baggage. 

Presently another significant look was exchanged, and the one who 
had been tapping upon the window rose carelessly and crossed over to 
him of the newspaper. 

“Ts this seat engaged ?” he asked. 

“No,” said the other, removing a valise from the seat to the floor 
and then folding his newspaper as a preliminary to conversation. 
“Going far?” 

“To Georgia.” 

“Really ?” he exclaimed, in feigned surprise. “ Why, I’m going 
there myself.” 

The miner in front turned eagerly and gazed into their faces, but 
apparently they did not notice him. 

“Most inquisitive set of people in this car I ever met,” one of 
them remarked. 

“Yes; anything but boring strangers with questions, I say.” 

Georgia turned away, but his ears remained vigilant. 

On thundered the train,—into the night, when some of the pas- 
sengers, including the two miners who sat together, went off in search 
of berths in a sleeper, leaving the others to compose themselves into as 
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comfortable positions as their quarters would permit ; and into the day, 
when the dishevelled passengers began to stretch themselves and yawn 
drowsily. 

At length, on one of his rounds through the car, the conductor 
stopped beside the two men whose fingers were noticeably long and 


white and nervous. 
“T believe your tickets ran out at the last station?” he said, in- 


quiringly. 

“Yes, but we’ve changed our minds,” one of them answered, easily. 
“ Last night I ran across this man, an old friend of mine whom I 
haven’t seen in twenty years. Now we’re going on together for a visit 
to our old home in Georgia. We'll pay the difference.” 

“H’m!” the conductor said, coldly. ‘“ Where to?” 

“‘ Breshtown, Georgia.” 

The miner whirled round with his mouth open and his eyes bulging 
in eagerness. As soon as the conductor aaa he blurted out,— 

“ Dog-gone it, stranger, that’s my place. Who mout ye be?” 

“Smith and Robinson. My name’s Bill.” 

Georgia’s face beamed with pleased recognition. 

“ Why, I know-heaps o’ Smiths and Robinsons,” he cried, reaching 
over and shaking hands with first one and then the other. “TI reckon 

‘you-all are some o’ de fambly who went West when they’s boys. 
Thar was Tom, an’ Seth, an’ Ike, an’—an’——” 

“‘ My friend here is named Ike,” said the man, blandly. 

“Ye don’t say !” cried the miner, delightedly. “Then me ’n’ him 
was ole frien’s when we’s boys. He’s changed, though,” looking the 
man over curiously ; “ but then folks do as they grow up. Wall, wall! 
I’s plumb glad !” 

There was no more reserve. Georgia talked freely, and was met 
with a cordiality that delighted his simple heart. He spoke of Klon- 
dike and the gold there, and made frequent awe-struck allusions to 
his own pile; and they listened and looked at each and rubbed their long 
white fingers together, and every moment grew more cordial and familiar. 

At length they brought out cards and asked him to take a hand, 
and, when he drew back, offered to teach him the game. At this he 
laughed uproariously and declared that he had “ knowed” how to play 
high, low, Jack, before he was old enough to wear breeches ; only, and 
here he looked defiantly embarrassed as he made the confession, he had 
promised Marigold when he went out to the wicked West that he 
would never play cards or drink whiskey, and he wa’n’t goin’ to. 
They coaxed him and laughed at him and dared him, and, though he 
looked embarrassed and stammered and apologized, he held firmly to 
his promise. He wa’n’t goin’ to do anything like that while he was on 
his way home to be merried, he declared, stoutly. 

And so it went on, and the train rushed into another night and 
another day, and into another night and another day, and still they 
besieged and stormed the fort they found impregnable. And then at 
last one afternoon, as the shadows began to gather in the car, the train 
slowed up at a small, unpainted building which a brakeman intro- 


duced to the passengers as Breshtown. 
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They helped Georgia off with his baggage, and then piloted him to 
a carriage which they had telegraphed ahead to have in readiness. He 
lived six miles from the station, he had told them, and had frankly 
added that the way led through a wild, almost uninhabited forest. At 
this their eyes had brightened hopefully, and they had assured him that 
it would be unnecessary for him to order a carriage; theirs would be 
large enough for all three, including his baggage, and they were going 
directly his way to their old home. A negro boy was on the seat hold- 
ing the reins, and him they ordered down ; they would drive themselves, 
they said. 

Georgia was hilariously exuberant. He laughed, and sang, and 
cracked jokes that he remembered to have been time-honored in the 
old neighborhood ; and they sang and laughed with him until they 
came to a lonely place in the woods, and then the carriage was turned 
quietly into the bushes and Georgia felt the cold muzzles of two re- 
volvers pressing against his temples. 

“ Now turn over your money,” one of the men ordered, calmly, 
“and be quick about it.” 

Georgia looked at them in dazed wonder to see if they were in 
earnest. 

“ Ain’t you my ole frien’ Ike?” he demanded. 

“Not much. Out West we’ve got names that would make you 
shake in your boots to hear. But that don’t matter. What we’ve 
come all this way for is your money. Now pass it over quick, and no 
fuss.’ 

“TI won't!” cried Georgia, obstinately. “I got hit to buy de 
Hunter place an’ to git merried with.” 

“Oh, well, just as you like,” said the man, indifferently. “We'll 
kill you and then take the money. It’s all the same to us. You 
can’t help yourself.” 

Georgia turned white and glanced appealingly from one to the other. 
They were calm, smiling, but implacable. Slowly he unbuckled the 
belt from his waist and passed it to one of them. The man showed 
his teeth a little, but nevertheless opened it and counted the small wad 
of bills and gold pieces which it contained. 

‘Six hundred and seventy-five dollars,” he said. Then he rolled 
the belt and money into a ball and contemptuously threw it into the 
bushes, “Now we'll get right down to business,” he went on, the 
words beginning to hiss as they came through his closed teeth. “Give 
us your money.” 

“T hev,” wailed poor Georgia, almost hysterically, “every blamed 
cent.” 

“Once more, give us your money,” the man hissed. “It is the 
last time we ask. Killing comes next. Open your bundles.” 

“ But there ain’t no money in’em,” eagerly. “See.” And he hur- 
riedly cut the strings from one of the packages and disclosed an assort- 
ment of bright-colored dress-goods and ribbons and laces. “T bought 
’em for Marigold. An’ this,” cutting the strings of another bundle, 
“is full o’ bead stuff an’ Injin fixin’s. I "lowed Marigold would like 
’em. An’ these other bundles,” cutting the strings from one after an- 
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other as fast as possible, “is full o’ pretty rocks an’ shells an’ things. 
Long’s I had all de money I wanted, I ‘lowed Marigold would like 
’m better’n she would mo’ gold.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” speaking the words slowly and men- 
acingly, “that you brought all this stuff from Alaska when you might 
have brought gold ?” 

“Why, of course,” wonderingly. “I didn’t need mo’ gold. De 
ole Hunter place can be had for two hundred, an’ a fo’-room house 
raised for two hundred mo’, an’ a mule an’ kerridge an’ cow, an’ all 
the res’, bought for a hundred and fifty. That’ll leave a hundred an’ 
fifty to put aside. Plenty enough, land knows. More’n any o’ my 
fambly ever had afore.” 

The rumble of a wagon could be heard coming through the woods, 
and a vindictive gleam came into the men’s eyes. For a moment 
they glared at Georgia as though debating the question of a quick 
and signal revenge; then the rumble grew louder, and they suddenly 
sprang to the ground and disappeared in the woods. When a wagon 
came noisily round a bend in the road, Georgia was just emerging from 
the bushes with his belt and money. The money he slipped into his 
pocket, the belt he rebuckled around his waist. 

“ Howdy, Peke?” he called, cheerily, as the driver of the wagon 
approached near enough for recognition. “How air ye? How’s the 
folks ? 

“ Hey ! that you ?” came in mild surprise from the wagon. “ When’d 
ye come? Oh, I’s tolerable, an’ the fo’keses air all well.” 

“ An’ Marigold ?” 

Peke grinned. 

“ Marigold’s well, tew. Ast ’bout ye, t’other day.” 

Georgia sprang into his carriage and cracked his whip. 

“See ye ag’in, Peke. Hain’t no time to fool now.—G’lang, there, 
you ole plug you!” 

The two vehicles moved apart; the foliage closed in between them, 
and soon nothing could be heard but the decreasing rumble of a wagon 
in one direction and the impatient, softening cracks of a whip in the 


other, 

































Frank H. Sweet. 










. QUIEN SABE? 


SHE gave me a rose 
From her shining hair, 
A red, red rose : 
Ah, but she’s fair! 
Would it could disclose 
The thoughts hidden there 
When she gave the rose! 
Ah, does she care? 


Quién sabe? Who knows? 
Mary Kent Davey. 
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ZOLA AS AN APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 


SHORT time ago Emile Zola, the leading representative of 
modern naturalism in literature, drew the attention of the 
world upon himself in the capacity of defendant in the French courts 
of justice, as he had never before done in his novels. His heroic 
demeanor during the trial commanded our sympathy, and represented 
the man to us in a more favorable light than we had been accustomed 
to view him, influenced as we were more or less by his critics. In the 
Dreyfus affair Zola has shown such high moral courage as to call forth 
our admiration. And yet it was not the first time that he stood up 
against public opinion and told his nation sharp truths. More than 
once has he pointed out dangers that threaten the French people. 
Among his numerous works “L’Assommoir” is perhaps the most 
powerful protest against an existing evil, a warning uttered in unmis- 
takablé tones, which the grande nation will do well to heed. It isa 
fearful tragedy, representing the struggles of human beings with their 
most powerful enemy, alcohol. 

When “ L’Assommoir” appeared, it created a sensation no less pro- 
found than that caused by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” years ago. Ina 
short time seventy editions had been issued. Professional critics fought 
Homeric battles over it, and mediocres either imitated or ridiculed. 
In the salons it formed the principal object of conversation for months, 
and the language of the boulevards became saturated with its char- 
acteristic expressions and striking reflections. But it did not enlist 
the sympathy of the nation as a whole. All classes of people, in- 
cluding the clergy, took sides against the bold author, claiming that he 
exaggerated and presented the proletariat of Paris in a false light. 

“L?Assommoir” forms one of the links in the Rougon-Macquart 
series, in which the author undertook to depict society under the second 
empire. In the preceding parts of this great work he had introduced 
the reader into the fashionable circles, acquainting him with the for- 
tunes of the Rougon; in “ L’Assommoir” we form an acquaintance 
with the lower classes and follow the Macquart on the down grade. 
We are no longer walking on the soft carpets of the salon, but in mire. 
The curtain is raised that hid from view the yawning abyss along the 
edge of which metropolitan life pulsates. The night scenes which he 
unfolds before our eyes are not those of the gilded and brightly illumi- 
nated café where Parisian life is seen in all its conventionality. We 
pass by the open-air concerts in the Elysian Fields, the cafés chantants, 
the Nouvel Opéra and the IJtaliens, with their tinsel and fashionable 
revelry, and, turning our backs upon the broad, stately boulevards, 
- with their surging masses of pleasure-seeking humanity, enter the 
proletarian quarters lying along the Barriére. The electric midday 
splendor of the Avenue de l’Opéra gradually fades away in the dis- 
tance, and we approach a region of darkness, gloomy in the extreme 
because of the contrast. The thrilling music of the opera grows softer 
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and fainter, until it is lost in the night air. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and filthy here, the pavements rough and in bad condition, 
the érottoirs often not more than four feet wide. We enter the dwell- 
ings of the laboring classes, where filth and misery stare us in the 
face. We are surrounded by poverty, vulgarity, and vice, the aspect 
of which is sickening. 

Zola is inflexible in his purpose, which is to depict life in these 
haunts as it is actually found; and he does it with an unparalleled, 
terrible realism. He faithfully reproduces the sights that his eyes 
have met, however revolting. We follow him into wine-shops of the 
lowest type, where tippling, carousing, debauchery, and dissipation can 
be seen in their lowest and most shocking phases. Thence we are 
taken to a cancan dance, to witness the bacchanalian orgies of besotted 
topers and libertines, compared with which the Paphian scenes of the 
ill-famed Jardin Mabille are decorum. Beastly beings in human 
form, whose life is being consumed by the fires of inordinate appetite 
for drink, loom up everywhere. As we walk by or step into the over- 
crowded tenement-houses, shrouded in darkness, groans of despair, 
shrieks of distress, moans of ill-treated wives, cries of neglected chil- 
dren, and curses of brutal husbands and fathers fall upon the ear, and 
form a sharp contrast with the sounds of revelry issuing from adjacent 
drinking-places, where the devotees of Bacchus are wallowing in the 
mire of sensuality. 

We shudder at these horrid sights and sounds, Every instinct of 
our better nature protests. We would hasten away, but we cannot. 
Zola holds us spellbound. We must follow wherever he leads, whether 
it be into a hétel garni of the lowest class, the filthy interior of which 
repulses no less than the coarseness of its occupants, or into the miser- 
able dwelling of the impoverished owvrier, the habitué at the drinking- 
places, who spends his last sou before quitting the carousal late at 
night, intoxicated, while his wife and children are freezing and starving 
at home. We must even follow on that last tour of the exterior 
boulevards, where poor Gervaise, half frozen, starved, and on the 
verge of despair, is begging, in piteous tones, a sou or a morsel of 
bread of the passers-by. Nor are we spared the heart-rending scenes 
in the hospital, where Coupeau, the victim of alcohol, is raving like a 
madman in the last stages of delirium tremens. Not until the inspect- 
ing tour has been completed, the last scene of the tragedy has been 
acted, and the hero and heroine have met their fate, does the curtain 
fall and are we at liberty to breathe freely again. 

Now let us pause and ask ourselves, what can the writer’s object 
have been in flourishing vice in such hideous forms before the eyes of 
the reader? An avalanche of criticism has been hurled against the 
bold author. ‘“L’Assommoir” has been styled a depository of vul- 
garity, and therefore a dangerous book. The premise I do not contra- 
dict, but with the conclusion that it is necessarily a dangerous book; 
that its tendency is to corrupt, I hesitate to concur. It is too realistic 
to be dangerous. There is absolutely nothing attractive in Zola’s 
delineations ; there are no portrayings of vice in glowing colors. In 
this respect “ L’Assommoir” differs from the productions of Dumas, 
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De Kock, Louisa Mihlbach, and many other modern novelists who 
have handled similar subjects. The really dangerous books are those 
that throw a charm around vice, not those that make it repulsive. 
Nudities thrown upon the canvas with the rafinement of a Bouguereau, 
a Meissonier, or a Makart may inspire passion ; disfigured corpses on 
the dissecting-table are not apt to do so. In “ L’Assommoir” Zola 
acts the part of the anatomist, not of the painter. The object of the 
latter is to please; this consideration does not enter into “ L’Assom- 
moir,” the tendency of which is rather to repulse by making vice 
hideous and showing its terrible consequences. 

With unflinching courage Zola dissects modern society in its lower 
strata, revealing its diseased condition and its rottenness. The work 
is a frightful drama, representing the struggles of the human soul with 
its most powerful enemy, alcohol. In the Scriptures we read of Jacob 
wrestling all night with an angel and finally overcoming him. In 
“TL? Assommoir” we behold Gervaise and her husband Coupeau strug- 
gling with the demon intemperance; but the contest is unequal, and 
proves fatal to both. Though they stood their ground firmly for a 
while, the temptations thrown around them proved too strong; their 
strength finally gave way ; they were overcome, and the drama ends in 
a tragedy. Human souls lying helpless in the clutches of alcohol, 
sinking lower and lower in degradation, and finally, after many un- 
successful efforts to break the fetters of their shameful slavery, giving 
way to black despair,—that is the moral of the sad story, the lesson 
which the author intended to teach his readers. 

I do not wish to pose as a champion of naturalism in literature, 
nor to defend Zola in his minute, photographic portrayal of the degra- 
dation of the lower classes in our overpopulated cities and of their 
hereditary tendencies to dipsomania and other vices. I agree with the 
critics, that our modern naturalists and realists have transgressed the 
boundaries of the artist’s proper domain, and that their portrayal of 
society and of humanity at large is one-sided, and in most instances 
untrue and misleading. Nevertheless, there are many kernels of truth 
in the productions of the naturalistic school, of which statesmen and 
reformers will do well to take note. ‘ L’Assommoir,” especially, is a 
truthful representation of the havoc wrought by alcoholism among the 

roletariat of our great cities. It is a mene, tekel, upharsin which 
Zola’s hand has written in flaming letters in literature; a scathing 
condemnation of the modern saloon, which the author represents as a 
veritable man-trap, “ man-killer” (assommoir), and a voice of warning 
for every tippler and toper. Though the novel is full of coarseness, 
it may be questioned if there has been any conscious pandering to a 
corrupt taste on the author’s part. 

Zola has done his share in the work of reform. He has diagnosed 
correctly the diseased moral condition of certain classes of society, and 
pointed out the true causes of their degradation. But he does not 
pose as a physician. The applying of the proper remedies he leaves 
to the philanthropist, the statesman, and the Church. 

Victor Wilker. 
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tao of diction is not always indicative of crudity of thought. 

The latter has been longer in the world than language, for the 
primeval savage was not without the elements of mind, when gestures 
and grunts were his sole means of expression. To rebel is as human 
as to err, and he who defies grammar is not necessarily a fool. How 
often we hear it said, “Oh, he’s an uneducated man,” and so pay no 
serious attention to what this “ unfortunate” may have to say. It may 
happen that we suffer more than he does by such assumed superiority. 
The round of the seasons can effect as much as a college curriculum to 
an open-eyed man. Not in the same direction, not with equal artistic 
finish, but fool himself who sets down the untutored student of the 
out-door world as little better than a fool. By syntax and prosody we 
cannot solve the problem of an oak-tree, or that of the minnow in the 
brook that flows past its gnarly roots. Greek philosophy does not ex- 
plain the color of a flower, nor Roman sophistry why birds build nests. 

Granted the desirability of all the intellectual culture that centres 
in a university library, still it is not indispensable when we take to the 
woods and have a desire to know more of the planet on which we live ; 
for this self-same earth was a very complete affair and well worthy of 
a place in the universe when the anthropoid ape was the climax of 
evolutionary activity. Had man never been, no reasoning creature 
from Mars, we will say, could have thought of the incompleteness of 
earth or supposed it was yet to be the scene of higher intellectual ac- 
tivities ; or, if the world had come to an end in the days of continued 
struggle with wild beasts, of cave-dwelling and cannibalism, it could 
not have been said of the planet that it had closed its career untimely ; 
nor, later, in the dawn of education, could this have been said. Some 
nineteen hundred years ago the end of the world was confidently ex- 
pected by a few thousands of world-weary enthusiasts. 

Before the day of schools and colleges there were unlearned men 
who knew a vast deal, after their own fashion ; and this is equally true 
of to-day. The world has waited for wireless telegraphy and the electric 
motor, but it did not need to. The north pole is no longer a mystery, 
but many have lived who were ignorant of all this, yet spoke words of 
wisdom. The ice of the mill-pond whispers the essentials of a frozen 
ocean. Many have walked boldly to a fact and by unschooled cunning 
captured it. Now, the bicycle carries us across the continent, but the 
only gathered fact is that we are transported. Eyes and ears are no 
longer the open avenues to the brain. Life is more a matter now of 
heels than of head. 

The man who has spent a long life in the country, with his fields 
bounded by woodland and swamp, though he can neither read nor write, 
is not necessarily ignorant. Nature has made so much of her working 
plain to his untutored mind that he can interpret in a way of his own, 
and a way, too, that is not bewildering by reason of a long array of 
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contradictory statements. It is something to have knowledge all your 
own, gathered wholly by your unaided efforts: it makes one free; for 
he who merely echoes another’s thoughts, or accepts the dictum of an- 
other as to what is true and what is false, is in a sense a slave. The 
authorities, as they assert themselves to be, are ever tyrants ; our man- 
hood is in proportion to our independence of any and all arbiters, The 
submissive man is a mere machine. To shape our lives at the direc- 
tion of others that we may be wise and saved, is to keep ourselves 
ignorant and unworthy of salvation. Knowledge direct from Nature 
is a source of satisfaction as unfailing as a great library is to a student 
of books. When the uneducated man who lives in the open country 
lays by his work for the day, he can turn to himself for amusement, and 
often with satisfaction equal to his who turns to the printed thoughts 
of other people. 

I do not undervalue what the world calls “education.” Lacking 
it myself, I may be calling down condemnation upon my head for 
speaking of it as Ido. I never had a teacher who gave me the slightest 
encouragement, and more than one was a brute in human form. I 
know nothing of college life beyond vague hearsay ; but, although it 
seemed to be expected, I never trembled in the courts of classic great- 
ness. It is no part of evolution that all men should be of one pattern. 
There are oak-trees and people who live in their company, and smaller 
folk who linger in the shade of shrubbery ; there are toilers in the field 
as well as in the town, and the place of each is equally well defined. 
Homer, in the library, for him who loves Homer; but the thrush’s 
song, in the tangle of green brier, is sufficient for my needs. I may 
be Jess a man, but is this being less not a part of the scheme of the 
world? I do not feel my sidloaseoe, But I would speak of others, 
not of myself. 

Lack of guidance derived from books is not a synonyme of mental 
inferiority or degradation, as some would om it. The “ignoramus” 
who cannot speak correctly can send the bullet of his thought straight 
home, if he does use as a means of so doing an obsolete flint-lock 
musket instead of the improved Winchester rifle. We pay too little 
attention to the fact that a.man’s purpose is accomplished, and criticise 
too much the manner of its bringing about. Words are signs of 
ideas: the crude speech that makes me wiser is more welcome than 
the polished phrase that tells me nothing but what I knew before, or 
leaves me in doubt whether it is sense and sound, or sound that lacks 
sense. 

“ But,” speaks up some one learned in book-lore, “ without an 
arbiter there must be confusion, an inextricable confusion of fact and 
fancy.” 

Thanks for the suggestion,” I reply, “ but by what authority does 
your arbiter dare to determine which is true and which is false?” 

lly, if we ponder reverently, patiently, and of our own accord, 
unmoved by others’ urgency, over the tomes of Solons dead and gone, 
shall we find harmony? The sages of the past are called authorities. 
Over what? By what authority are they so called? Not by common 
consent. That never yet has been accorded toany man. Nota fact was 
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ever set before the world but it gave rise to at least two opinions, and 
usually to ten times as many more. Truth is a plant of slow growth, 
and man’s gardening improves neither its stalk nor its blossom. No 
one can change to sweetness the bitterness of its fruit, or, on the other 
hand, embitter its sweetness. The unassuming man of the backwoods, 
whom we hold as ignorant, may not be able to separate paste from 
diamonds, but both are sources of genuine pleasure, and an arbiter, 
even if such a character had or could have other than earthly au- 
thority, would only take away the paste and lessen by a Jarge fraction 
the delight or satisfaction in life of the so-called ignorant man. 

But why forever drawing the distinction between the ignorant and 
the learned, between wisdom and foolishness, the true and the untrue? 
Do not the mightiest in the world of scholars hug delusions? It is 
ever a matter of almost all-wise but never quite so. We say of 
many, “If”—and nothing further is necessary. If, then, greatness 
hugs delusion, why may not littleness cling to the self-taught “ ignora- 
mus” of the woods and fields? The unlettered learned has his place 
in the world ; the untutored aristocrat does not lack in wholesome dig- 
nity. Ignorance has proved the guide to truth too often to be spurned 
as useless, I have met with many unschooled men, talked with them, 
listened to them, and the world was fuller of meaning to me because 
of them. They are still so vividly impressed upon my memory that 
when wisdom makes the world unlovely (no uncommon occurrence) I 
turn to those whose ignorance has proved a blessing to them, and so 
full a one that in no stinted measure they share their joy with me. — 

Uz Gaunt, the Humboldt of his township, Miles Overfield, the 
Cuvier of Crosswicks Creek, were the truly great men of my boy- 
hood’s days, greater by far, to me, than the “intellectual giants” I 
have met since then. I say this with all due respect for those now 
living, for these men of my days of hero-worship told me what I 
wished to know, and what they told me became then and there gospel 
that I have not since learned to look upon askance because of the higher 
criticism natural to maturer years. And then, alas! to-day’s Solons 
are all at loggerheads about such things as have ever interested me the 
most. I greet with hearty laughter now the thought that the simple 
explanations of that unlettered yet really learned Uz Gaunt stand the 
test of time and of hostile criticism. 

Miles Overfield knew every tree on the broad reach of meadows, 
and what each one was to every bird and beast of the wide waste of 
swamp and weedy pasture. There was not a bird that nested here but 
he could lead me to its haunts, nor mink or muskrat, opossum, skunk, 
or raccoon, but he knew where it hid by day and where by night it was 
likely to wander. A hunter, in all this, but this was not all. He dis- 
cerned their relations to one another and to the world at large. No 
mere hunter, bent only upon his game with all the savagery of hawks 
bent upon their prey, but a naturalist in the widest sense, taking com- 
prehensive views of what lay before him ; grasping with quick intelli- 
gence a fact, and—what mankind so generally fail to do—grasping its 
full significance, the relation of one fact to all others. Since his primer 
was tossed aside with a shout of joy, as of a prisoner set free, his eyes 
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had seldom rested on a printed page, and never quite understandingly ; 
yet Miles Overfield, though unlettered, was not unlearned. A congre- 
tion of scientists might have confused hint, could they have cornered 
im in their book-lined halls; but what of these men singly, did they 
meet him in the open field? There would not come one specialist but 
he could lead him to spots that would delight the student’s heart and 
tig to him new views of their common treasure-house, the out-door 
world. 
By both Gaunt and Overfield technical details were overlooked, 
perhaps’ their existence never suspected ; the scholars’ fine philosophy 
never entered their dreams. That far, they were abundantly happy in 
their ignorance. As to the great mystery that encompasses the whole 
earth and the heavens above the earth, they were wisely content to leave 
to eternity to make clear whatsoever time withheld from them. These 
men realized their limitations, and did not presume to lead me beyond 
facts about which there could be no discussions; facts that met every 
requirement of my life then; facts that were sources of joy then, and 
must remain to me as such until I have joined my unlettered friends ; 
and I ask no better company, if company we have, in the land of the 


hereafter. 
Charles C. Abbott. 
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HE firm of Richards, Chester, and Percival, Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors at Law, sat in its back office, gambling for itsdinner. The 
firm was poor. It consisted of three young men, all the sons of gentle- 
men, and they knew poverty as no one does except those who have 
sunk down to it. In the heart of a great, black city, where men who 
had never had anything were starving in back-alleys and making a 
noise about it, these three, who had once had everything, were starving 
on the tenth floor of an office building and keeping a bold front to the 
world. They had drifted together, had seen through each other’s dis- 
guises, and that was the beginning of their alliance. 

“You see,” said Chester, who was short and stocky, and whose 
tongue wagged fastest, “as long as we’ve found each other out, and 
we're all dead on, and about stone broke, we might as well starve in a 
crowd and get some fun out of it.” 

Percival, who was big and cheery and was dubbed the “ governor,” 
assented with a whoop; and dark, melancholic Richards, who, none 
the less, never admitted that he was sad, began, but with a solemn 
twinkle in his eye, “ When in the course of human events 8 

But Chester cut him short with a bellow of “ Will you do it?” 

Richards sat up in his chair, drew his longest and saddest expres- 
sion, and answered, with the gayety of a tombstone,— 

“Yes, my son; such is the impetuosity of youth that I will do it.” 

At the idea of that solemn young man acting impetuously both the 
others roared, as he meant them to do, and he himself laughed grimly. 

But all of them, always, were great laughers. They laughed, just 
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as so many others do, to keep from crying. They knew, instinctively, 
that once they admitted they were miserable the string of their en- 
durance would crack. ‘Therefore they made a jest of everything, and 
were sometimes a little sacrilegious, thankful if they could let out 
through any sort of jesting the tears that were their despair. Theirs 
was not a mood that sheltered people find easy of estimation. : 

And not only did they laugh, but they gambled. Money, indeed, 
was absolutely forbidden. But everything else was game. Chiefly, - 
they staked their labor. As they could not afford any sort of service, 
they did the whole work of the office themselves. They cleaned, 
dusted, swept, carried coal, and made the fires. It was all apportioned 
into exact parts, and these parts were staked against each other on the 
turn of a copper, on a game of whist, on chess, on anything. They 
anticipated their work and gave orders on themselves, sometimes two 
weeks in advance. Now Percival would win from Richards three 
days of service, and during that time Richards would have to do Per- 
cival’s work as well as his own. Again, Chester, who was lucky in 
gambling and unlucky in everything else, would break the bank against 
both of them and become exempt from work for a fortnight. It was 
madness, the very essence of madness, but it seemed to be that or die. 

Briefless, clientless, penniless, they made, in bare truth, scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together. But all three had an enthu- 
siasm for the law. They had nailed their colors to the mast, and as 
lawyers, and as nothing else, they would sink or swim. 

“Tt’s the law or the graveyard for me,” said Percival, in his big, 
cheery voice. “Isn’t that what you say, Dickon ?” 

“A peerage or Westminster Abbey,” quoted Richards. 

“‘ Ditto,” echoed Chester. 

“But I’m thinking,” said Richards, “ that it’s going to be the 
Abbey blamed soon.” He held up his arm and showed a rip at the 
top of his sleeve. “ With all my host of elegant clients, how can I 
venture to go to court, in a coat like that, much longer ?” 

“Send the little un,” answered Percival, with the same persistent 
cheeriness. ‘ His clothes are all that keep us reputable as it is.” 

The “ Little Un” was Chester. When the crash came which threw 
him upon the world, he was on his way home from England with no 
end of clothes in his trunks. He was still the possessor of several 

coats, long out of style, of course, but handsome none the less, 

Richards looked at his partner long and solemnly. Richards’s 
mirth was of that grim sort which wears a mask of sorrow and grins 
between its wrinkles and is itself the mask of something deeper. One 
of his favorite tricks was the assumption of an affected agedness in 
speech. 
eee My son,”’ said he, slowly, “ how long will thy clothes last ?” 

“Give it up,” rattled Chester. ‘Sufficient unto the day, I’ve read 
somewhere.” 

“ Be not flippant, poor youth,” continued Richards. “ Man cometh 
up like a flower; and often,” he added, breaking into real laughter, 
“he wishes he hadn’t.”” 

Percival chuckled, and Chester swore that he was hungry. Rich- 
Vor. LXII.—9 
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ards relapsed into his solemnity. He was looking this time not at 
Chester, but at Chester’s jacket. 

“Dost thou realize,” said he, at last, “O exalted jacket, that upon 
thee hang all our destinies? While thou endurest, so long shall we 
endure. When thou failest, then shall we fail. Thou art our pal- 
ladium, O jacket; thou art our Metternich. After thee, the deluge.” 
“Oh, dry up,” cried Chester, nervously, “or you'll give us the 
blues.” : 

Only Richards ever talked about failure, and he only in this tone 
of ridicule, as of the last and crowning joke that was the appointed 
end of the comedy. But neither of the other men could bear it. Nor, 
in fact, could Richards, for at that moment he was far the nearest of 
all to the point of collapse, and his constant gibing at his own fate 
was hurrying him toward a crash. Now he murmured, softly, — 

“O exalted jacket, leave, oh, leave me not alone.” 

“That’s blasphemous, flat,” exclaimed Percival, jumping up from 
his chair. ‘“ Here, who goes for the lunch ?” 

He twirled a copper in the air, and Chester, also jumping up, began 
to fumble in his pockets. Richards did not move. 

“T am not going to have any lunch,” said he. “It’s all bosh. A 
midday meal is nothing but a superstition.” 

But Percival laid his great hand on his shoulder and shook him 
jovially. 

“None of that, Dickon,” he laughed. “The treasury’s all in one 
lump, and as long as it holds out we all get a bite in the middle of the 
day.” 

Ni Well, if I must,” said Richards, and flung a copper upon the 
table. He had honestly meant to keep from eating ; for the madness 
of their struggle was getting into his blood, joining itself with the 
natural melancholy of his disposition, and he was about ready to take 
a silent pride, or sort of concealed hysterical joy, in sacrificing himself 
for his two companions, who were more robust, and therefore, he said 
to himself, in a bitterness not against his friends but against fate, more 
deserving of food. 

‘‘ And you have to go for it,” laughed Chester. _ “Serves you right 
for making a fuss.” 

Percival gravely unlocked a desk, took out fifteen cents, and handed 
the money to Richards. 

“‘ What is it to-day ?” asked Richards. 

“‘ Apple pie,” shouted Chester, for the strictly rational was as little 
evident in their choice of food as in their gambling and their laughter. 
“ Apple pie,” he cried again. ‘I haven’t had any fora month.” And, 
casting himself down upon the office sofa, he reeled off Eugene Field’s 
stanza,— 

“O tempora, O mores! 
What profanations these, 


To mar the deathless glories 
Of apple pie and cheese!” 


“Well, I’m not going to get it,” said Richards. “I’m going to 
get gingerbread.” 
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“Make it gingerbread,” said Percival, approvingly ; “ more for the 
money, and more nutritious. Eh, young un? You may have all the 
clothes, but you haven’t all the sense.” 

Chester grumbled that he was not appreciated, and made poor jokes 
upon his own talents, at which Percival laughed with his great roar. 
In ten minutes Richards came back with three large cakes of ginger- 
bread. 

“ Now, fellows,” said Percival, ‘“ Act Second.” 

They drew their chairs about a small table,—for this, you remember, 
was the back office, a little hole supposed to be used for private con- 
sultation,—parted each cake into four, and the madness began. It was 
matching pennies. 

First, Percival won; then Richards; then Percival again; then 
Chester, three times straight. Richards had now but one-fourth of a 
cake. 

“ Hang it, let’s quit. Put ’em back where they were and stop,” 
said Percival, for he had caught something in Richards’s face that had 
given him a start. 

“The devil we will!” said Richards, with sudden vehemence. 
“ Show your coin.” 

They lifted their hands. Richards had lost. Percival was the 
winner, and he and Chester had exactly six pieces each. 

“One throw for the lot,” cried Chester, eagerly. 

Percival glanced at Richards, and his heart smote him. The 
sombre man had turned away from the table, his head was leaned upon 
his hand, and he was looking drearily through the window. 

‘Look here, fellows,” said Percival, “this doesn’t count. We 
must stop this. We'll go mad if we don’t.” 

‘We'll go mad if we do,” snapped Richards, forcing a laugh. 
“ The jacket and the pennies are our last friends. You wouldn’t take 
’em away from us, would you? We can’t sit here and do nothing. 
We'd die.” 

His tone was unsteady, and it grew worse as he spread out his arms 
and cried recklessly, — 


“ All our strength on thee is stayed, 
All our hope from thee we bring: 
Cover——” 


“Stop it !” roared Percival. 

“Then put up your coin,” cried Chester. 

Percival flung it upon the table, and Chester gave an exclamation 
of astonishment. For once his luck had completely left him. All the 
cakes were Percival’s. 

“The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,” said Chester, who 
was catching Richards’s mood. He got up, put his hands in his 
pockets, and turned his back upon the table. He began to whistle 
“Sweet Marie.” 

“Oh, hang it,” cried Percival, “I can’t stand this. Sit down and 
eat, both of you.” 

“T told you I didn’t want any lunch, and I don’t,” said Richards. 
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“ Well, I do,” said Chester, wheeling about. “It’s not quite fair 
to the game, and I’m not sure that a perfectly scrupulous man would 
do it, but I’m going to take the governor at his word. 1’m too blamed 
hollow.” 

“Carnal vanities!” Richards contrived to say, while he kept his 
face from them, and that hysterical misery swelled greater within him. 
Through a long moment of silence, Chester munched a quarter of 
gingerbread ; Percival tried to eat, but the bread stuck in his throat ; 
and Richards abandoned himself to the deadening visions of the one 
dévot, the one whose physical system is on the verge of crash. He saw, 
in his fancy, the angel of his own death, still far off across the world, 
but drawing steadily nearer and soon to overshadow him. 

Percival pushed back his chair, parted the pieces of bread into the 
original allotment, and spoke slowly. 

“ Fellows,” said he, “we’ve gone too far. This’ll be the ruin of 
us if we don’t stop right now. Dick, old man, turn round here. 
You know we love you. You know we’d die for you. But we haven’t 
been kind, only we didn’t mean it. You’ve taken things harder than 
Ches and I do, for you’re not as much of a rascal as we are, and we 
never saw it till just now, and we laughed when you winced and didn’t 
realize it was wincing. Old fellow,”’—the big man’s voice had grown 
as gentle as a woman’s,—“ you know we love you.” 

A moment of dead silence, and then Chester sprang to his feet. 

“The governor’s right, Dickon,” he cried ; “we've gone too far. 
And here is the end of the whole business.” 

He caught up the three pennies that still lay apon the table and 
flung them through the window. 

“To the gods of hell,” he breathed, in a voice that was not blas- 
phemous. 

Richards gave a start and stretched a hand toward the window. 
He tried to speak, but instead rose hurriedly and stood silent. Per- 
cival put a hand suddenly on his shoulder and swung him round. For 
just one instant their eyes met. Then Richards’s eyes leaped away. 
Chester plucked the big man by the sleeve, and they went quietly into 
the next room. Richards was crying. 

It was simply that his emotional endurance had run its allotted 
course, and the time had arrived when any trifle could overthrow it. 
The furious comedy by which the three had maintained their spirits 
was reacting to their destruction. And yet there was still a possibility 
to save the day. Both the other men felt the presence of the danger ; 
felt, too, that in some way it could be averted ; felt that Richards was 
not wholly broken in nerve; and yet they stared into each other’s eyes 
resourceless. 

But their dismay was not for long. Suddenly Chester clapped his 
hands together, began to laugh, and capered about the room. 

Percival stared. 

“ Quick !’ whispered Chester ; “TI believe we can fetch him. Come 
on. Be the silliest you ever were yet. Pile iton thick. Here, follow 
me lock-step. That would bring a grin to the dead.” 

Twice around the outer office, then through the doorway and around 
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the inner room, tramped the two men. Chester was in front, his hands 
crossed on his chest, his eyes cast up to heaven. Percival, a clear head 
taller, trotted behind him, his arms over Chester’s shoulders. Both 
were crooning a chorus that Chester had heard somewhere in the country 
and all three of them had often laughed over : 


“ Hay foot, 
Straw foot, 
Belly full of bean soup, 
January, 
February, 
March !” 


The apparition which thus burst into the back office was too ab- 
surd for words. Richards turned, glanced at it, and smiled. 

“Come on, Dickon,” cried Chester, “right here in front.” And as 
the chain-gang stamped past him, Chester caught him by the elbows 
and forced him to be the head of the procession. Round and round 
they went, until Richards in spite of himself caught something of the 
contagion, fell into the lock-step, and then before he knew it was 
crooning with the rest,— 

“ Hay foot, 
Straw foot, 
Belly full of bean soup, 
January, 


February, 
March!” 


When they stopped, all three were exhausted. They staggered 
into chairs and sat panting. And then they laughed. But it was no 
longer the laughter of delirium. It was the wholesome human laugh- 
ter of men who have escaped the worst. 

Richards took his share of the gingerbread without a murmur, and 
= settled things. Never after was there any’ gambling among those 
three. 

In that strange fashion did the firm of Richards, Chester, and Per- 


cival, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, weather their great crisis. 
Nathaniel Stephenson. 
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iy Seen met Sleep at sunset 
Dreaming within the south. 
Drugged with the soul of slumber, 
Hot with the heart of drouth, 
These are the drowsy kisses 
He pressed upon her mouth. 


Madison Cavein. 
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CHEAP TRAMPING IN SWITZERLAND. 


N°? one has ever succeeded in exaggerating the grandeur and variety 

of Alpine scenery or the delights of Alpine mountain-climbing. 
Nor has anticipatory dreaming about them, though often corrected by 
time, ever been proved too splendid. Seemingly exorbitant demands 
have always been more than met in that quarter, as unwise prayers are 
said to be answered by the bestowal of a far more soul-satisfying gift 
than the precise thing asked for. As all anticipation is inadequate to 
the reality, so all memory is too pale and all instantaneous photography 
too partial and mechanical. 

Nevertheless, journeying in Switzerland is at several points an un- 
pleasant disillusion. The electric trolley-car and the automobile whiz 
and pant over the route fancy assigned to the lumbering diligence ; the 
diligence, anything but lumbering in its present form, bowls along the 
smooth and hard turnpike which should be the rocky bridle-path, 
while the bridle-path penetrates the supposed ‘trackless wilderness. 
The Rochers de Glion are attained by a whistling funiculaire, and the 
legendary pass of St. Bernard by an easy carriage-road that should put 
to a thousand blushes the ordinary American highway. Elevators, 
electric bells, and electric lights offer perpetual affronts. The trail of 
the tourist, blighting as the proverbial trail of the serpent, is every- 
where. Modernity is the real (if invisible and uncrowned) despot of 
this soi-disant republic. Worst of all, the hardy, haughty, defiant, 
picturesque, yédling mountaineer, if he still exists, appears not. Only 
the hotel-keeper, his underlings, and the petty trafficker in souvenir 
bric--brac are in evidence,—pliant, politic, inglorious, almost pitiable 
exploiters of their kind. 

7" Swiss hotel-keeper is unique among the landlords of the 
world. 

Mine host the Englishman, in spite of his infinitude of “sirs” and 
his flunky obsequiousness, abates not one jot or one tittle of national 
custom in his commerce with his guests. They conform willy-nilly to 
the time-honored usages of his establishment. Or if a single conces- 
sion is granted to tireless importunity, it is made to appear so revolu- 
tionary, is yielded with so ill a grace and with an air of such superb 
scorn or patronizing pity, that the beneficiary feels himself put hope- 
lessly in the wrong, and, humbled and contrite, is not likely to repeat 
the offence. ; 

The French patron, outwardly indulgent, if inwardly contemptuous, 
of certain petty whims that he has come to regard as inseparable from 
nationality, takes comical refuge in amiable promises he has no inten- 
tion of fulfilling, feigned ignorance of foreign tongues, or an eloquent 
shrug of his mobile shoulders, when his forbearance is pushed beyond 
a certain point. If the inmates of his house will not live, in the main, 
as Frenchmen live, their hard-headed nonconformity will cost them 
frightfully dear. 
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It is the same with the publicans of most other countries. The 
publican of Switzerland, on the contrary, observes and ponders national 
idiosyncrasies until he reduces them to an exact science, and this, in- 
credible as it sounds, as truly in a tiny, detached tavern as in a grand 
hotel. Not only is he willing to gratify the foreigner’s whimsical 
cravings when they assert themselves, but he zealously anticipates 
them, and is much chagrined if his self-effacing overtures are not 
responded to with emphasis and alacrity. 

What has this to do with cheap pedestrianism? Nothing directly ; 
everything indirectly. 

The keeping in stock of English, Russian, American, German, and 
French specialties must of course be paid for by the guests, and, in 
the last analysis, by those who do not avail themselves of them, as 
well as by those who do. The good landlord of a mountain house, 
half a dozen miles from anywhere, expounded the matter thus to me: 
‘“‘T mean to meet every possible demand of my boarders, but it makes 
me no end of extra trouble and expense, and it’s only right that those 
who dance should pay the piper. I could give just as good living for 
half the money if I did things in the Swiss fashion.” 

Swiss hotels are not high-priced for what they furnish ; it is the 
minimum only that is high, because they insist on furnishing so much. 
The transient must disburse at least a dozen francs a day for mere 
living expenses. A dozen francs! Not so very dear, perhaps, con- 
sidered abstractly, but hopelessly dear for the man who has not the 
dozen francs a day to disburse, and who, in being forced to pay for 
delicacies and attentions he does not desire, finds himself in exactly 
the same exasperating position as the man who is forced to drink 
because another man is thirsty. 

The simplest and easiest evasion of the difficulty is to patronize 
the pensions with which Switzerland is honeycombed. For a promised 
stay of a week, there are good houses innumerable willing to make a 
rate of five francs, a few of four and a half and even four francs. 
Their beds and rooms are invariably clean and amply comfortable, 
and their diet wholesome, well cooked, and well served. The break- 
fast is the French breakfast of rolls and chocolate or café aw lait, sup- 
plemented by honey, unsalted butter, and jam. The midday meal is 
a genuine table-d’héte,—soup, fish, two meat courses, salad, and dessert. 
The evening meal omits either the soup or the fish course of the dinner, 
and one of the meat courses is likely to be cold. Wine is extra and 
costly. There is no charge for attendance. The first candle (which 
easily lasts a week if evenings are passed in the general sitting-room) 
is rated at six sous. A trifle should be given to the porter or garcon 
’ who clearis the shoes, and other domestics ought of course to be re- 
warded if they render exceptional services. Even so, the total daily 
iiving expense can hardly exceed six francs,—just half the cost of the 

otel. 

Nor does pension-living preclude hard tramping and serious moun- 
tain-climbing. Any properly located house affords more than enough 
fruitful me Se material for a week, the proprietor being only too 
glad, as a rule, to substitute a simple but hearty knapsack lunch for 
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the midday table-d’héte, in the event of an all-day excursion. By 
utilizing the pension thus, as a base of operations, for a region with a 
radius of from ten to fifteen miles, a weekly change of base makes it 
quite practicable to see with reasonable thoroughness the most interest- 
ing sections of Switzerland within a period of from six to eight weeks. 

The creature comfort and freedom from pecuniary worry of such 
an arrangement recommend it warmly. On the other hand, it is uv- 
pleasantly distracting to be perpetually computing times and distances 
through fear of straying too far away for a return to the pension before 
dark ; cruelly disappointing to face homeward while the sun is still 
high and just when—as is sure to happen often—a bold summit 
beckons or a ravishing glen lures; not to mention such annoyances as 
being constrained to don garments suitable for the supper-room at the 
close of a fatiguing day, to listen while pseudo nature-enthusiasts prate, 
prate, prate of the marvellous beauty of scenes for which they have 
not an atom of genuine feeling, and to maintain an acquaintance— 
supreme horror of the boarding-house the world over—with a hetero-— 
geneous company to the extent of being amiable with every one and 
familiar with none. 

Capital as the pension is for those whose temperaments permit 
them to guarantee their impulses and mortgage their movements for 
seven long days in advance, and for those who have a weakness for 
cut-and-dried formulse and the leaning toward tranquil respectability 
that is its usual yoke-fellow, it will not do for all. The very security 
that is its chief merit is its worst defect in the eyes of those to whom 
the excitement attendant upon uncertainty is precious. To the bo- 
hemian especially, its factitious atmosphere and bourgeois restraints 
are intolerable, since it is of the very essence of bohemianism to keep 
itself uninvaded by considerations of dress and the supper-hour, un- 
disgusted by intercourse with uncongenial souls, to go on, on, on, 
always on, so long as there are unscaled peaks before and unexplored 
valleys beyond. 

For such uneasy spirits as cannot browse content in the thickest 
clover at the end of a rope attached to a stake, though the rope be 
fairly long and the position of the stake occasionally shifted, and who 
yet cannot pay more than the pension prices, the Alpine tramping 
problem must be confessed a difficult one; not so difficult, however, 
that it may not be resolved by the exercise of a moderate amount of 
industry and ingenuity. 

Happily, lodgings are cheap. A very little searching and bargain- 
ing in almost any locality will secure a good room for one franc fifty 
centimes a night, lights and attendance included. 

It is the nourishment that costs. There is that stomach again— 
always that unreasonable, importunate stomach to complicate living! 
A franc fifty for the most meagre breakfast, and at least three francs 
for each of the other meals (without wine),—this is the pitiless mini- 
mum enforced on transients with the full rigor of a strong trade-union’s 
minimum wage, in four- to five-franc-a-day pensions as in hotels, in the 
isolated road-houses as in the city hostelries. ‘Think not by getting 
out of the beaten track to discover a different altitude. All tracks are 
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* more or less beaten in diminutive Switzerland, and all landlords—all, 
I repeat—are sophisticated. The rock-fortress of Gibraltar will sooner 
be toppled over by direct assault than will their schedules. The Swiss 
landlord—is it superior subtlety or the lack of it?—knows just two 
kinds of people in this big round world, natives and rich tourists, the 
latter created expressly for the benefit of the former. That there 
may be tourists who are not rich is a hypothesis he will not, perhaps 
because he cannot, comprehend, the rich tourist being for him as con- 
venient and definite an abstraction as was the “economic man” for the 
old economists. 

Under these circumstances the only hope of cheap comfort lies in 
being classed as a native, and to that end the campaign must be 
directed. The fortress that will not succumb to direct assault must be 
reduced by strategy,—if so simple and transparent a device deserves so 
pretentious a name. 

In all villages of any size there are one or more public resorts, 
social centres for the burghers, and feeding-places for the neighboring 
peasantry, called café-restaurants ; institutions strictly local and aborigi- 
nal, quite or almost tourist-inviolate. Their meals cost less than half 
the hotel price, and, if somewhat less elaborate, are equally abundant 
and toothsome, and rather better adapted to the vigorous exertions of 
mountain pedestrianism. Whether a bargain is made or not, a lunch 
will ordinarily be supplied for a franc, and a dinner for one franc fifty, 
—wine included in both cases and no gratuities expected. Still, it is 
safer to agree upon the price and elements of the meal with the pro- 
prietor beforehand. 

Outside the villages, where no café-restaurants exist, the hotels or 
pensions provide for the social needs of the surrounding districts and 
the physical needs of compatriot wayfarers in a place apart, a sort of 
tap-room, where such superfluities as napkins and table-covers are 
dispensed with, but where hearty sociability and good cheer do, for that 
very cause, the more abound. Enter this tap-room boldly, tell the 
proprietor frankly what you are able to pay for a meal, and ask him 
what he will give. Far from being offended, the chances are ten to 
one that he will meet you more than half-way, for he is a very human 
sort of fellow at bottom, and is mightily pleased to find another human 
and approachable sort of fellow among the tourists he has come to 
regard as curious natural history specimens, and whom he dislikes, not 
without some reason, to touch with a ten-foot pole. “Oh, but you do 
me good,” said an astounded publican to me on such an occasion. (It 
is for the sake of the illustration, not for the savor of praise, that I 
quote.) “Id like to have a houseful of reasonable people like you, 
cating and sleeping Christian fashion, instead of the precious pack of 
fools I’ve got; and at half the price I’d make twice the money, to say 
nothing of the sociability of the thing.” 

That the landlord thus approached goes with you so far as to believe 
you are not rich is highly improbable. Your statement to that effect 
he accepts as a good joke, with an incredulous smile and a knowing 
wink. Never mind. He looks on you either as a thoroughly good 
fellow who has sense enough to prefer solid viands to dainties, and the 
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society of other good fellows like himself to that of the ladies of the 
dining-room and their attendant “ muffs,” or as a citizen of the world, 
a man who knows a thing or two and who objects on principle to being 
made game of, no matter how much money he may have in his pocket. 
In either case he treats you well; and, though you may not succeed in 
getting the exact native diet at the exact native price, you will come 
near enough to it for all practical purposes,—near enough, that is, to 
lessen materially your expenses. Even in the matter of lodging, your 
entry into a house by the tap-room door will sometimes stand you in 
good stead. So that you do not object—and why should you object ?— 
to sleeping in the same room with one or more of the aborigines, the 
cost of your bed will be barely nominal. 

If you do not get on in this way for, at most, five francs a day, all 
told, it will be because you are sadly deficient in tact, resolution, or 
good humor. This method has more in its favor than the mere cheap- 
ness and the relative freedom of movement sought,—namely, the oppor- 
tunity of listening to local jokes, tales, and controversies, of observing 
popular amusements, of chatting with town functionaries, village patri- 
archs, and rural philosophers, and so of getting at the real, underlyin 
national life, a privilege from which the spendthrift hotel guest al 
the reputable pensionnaire are alike endiaiel, gluten recompense for 
the irksomeness of the bargaining for bed and board. 

There is another and a still cheaper way of exploring the Alps,— 
to rough it literally as hunters rough it in the woods of Maine or 
Canada. This necessitates a somewhat cumbersome outfit of blankets, 
heavy clothes, canned or cured meats, and other compact nutriment, 
but it insures escape—no despicable consideration, surely—from the 
caddishness of the hotel, the stupidity of the pension, and the financial 
preoccupations incident to the patronizing of tap-rooms and café-restau- 
rants, You will pay many visits to these same café-resiaurants and 
hotel tap-rooms, and even to the chalets, for society, diversion, and the 
purchase of trifling supplies, and will often sleep under a roof; but 
with food-staples in your pack to fall back upon, and the permanent 
possibility of sleeping in a blanket under the stars, you are more than 
master of every situation, need condescend to no bargainings and sup- 
plicate for no favors. Because your intercourse with the gens du pays 
will be strictly limited to the simple, natural dealings of man with man, 
unbiassed by fear or favor, the relation will easily become an intimate 
one. You will master the moods of the mountains as they have seldom 
been mastered. You will go where you will, when you will, how you 
will, “free as a mountain bird” in spite of your want of pinions and 
the presence of your pack. 

In sum, this is the only course of action that guarantees perfect in- 
dependence. The more pity then that it calls imperatively for a num- 
ber of exceptional qualifications,—a physique highly resistant to fatigue 
and cold, an infallible digestion, courage, persistence, intense love of 
Nature even in her froward moments, ability to cast oneself unreserv- 
edly into a passing experience and to extract out of an untoward situa- 
tion every drop of fun it holds. Only the few, then,—and how very 
few !—may successfully practise it. For others it is bound to be dis- 
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agreeable, and may be dangerous. No one should essay it who has not 
previously tested to the uttermost elsewhere his capacity of endurance ; 
for, glaciers aside,—on glaciers none but fools or glacier experts venture 
unguided,—the Alps are no toy mountains, to be wantonly trifled with. 
They demand as their just due the breathless reverence that springs 
from comprehension and affection. Colossal may be their resentment 
of flippant treatment, and appalling their reprisals even during the 
“‘ open” season. 


Through the Alps, as through life, each must go in his own way. 
For both journeys, however, suggestions from the experienced are in 
order and may be useful, if they are not elevated into inflexible rules, 
From the several methods offered let each choose the one that fits his 
temperament best. Some, the many-sided personalities, will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of trying them all. Success will depend not 
so much on individual method as on individual character. Given a 
passionate yearning toward the heart of nature and the heart of man, 
suitable methods may be counted on to emerge spontaneously. With- 
out this yearning, travelling anywhere is an impertinence which no 


amount of clever method can redeem. 
Alvan F. Sanborn. 





LITERARY MEN AS DIPLOMATISTS. 


LTHOUGH the United States diplomatic service is not always— 
for reasons unnecessary to go into here—what it should be, it 
would be wrong to jump to the conclusion, as is so often done, that 
American diplomatists are, as a body, inferior to those of other nations. 
In an article published a few years ago it was successfully shown, I 
think, that our ministers to Europe since the formation of the govern- 
ment have been, with few exceptions, brilliant and able men. I then 
briefly pointed out that from the field of letters had been called an im- 
portant quotum, and that this galaxy of historians, poets, novelists, and 
journalists had very largely contributed to the lifting of the service 
above what might otherwise have been a rather low level of mediocre 
intelligence, refinement, and activity. It is my purpose in the present 
article to develop this theme and to dwell more fully on the literary 
side of this category of our envoys, confining my attention, simply for 
reasons of space, to the European contingent. 

' The list—less than a score in number—of United States diploma- 
tists sent to Europe prior to 1789, when the present Constitution went 
into effect and the State Department became more regular in its work- 
ing, contains some remarkable literary men. At its head must of 
course be placed Benjamin Franklin, who was despatched on a half- 
dozen missions to Europe during the ten years beginning with 1776, 
and of whose signal merits as a writer nothing need be said here. 
Several of Franklin’s colleagues at this time wicked able pens. First 
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among them was Thomas Jefferson, who was scarcely second, perhaps, 
to Franklin in the number and importance of the negotiations which 
he conducted during the formative period of our diplomacy, and whose 
claim for literary fame might be based alone on the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“No man can adequately explain the persistent fascination which 
this state paper has had, and which it still has, for the American people, 
or its undiminished power over them, without taking into account its 
extraordinary literary merits. . . . Upon the whole, this is the most 
commanding and the most pathetic utterance, in any age, in any lan- 
guage, of national grievances and of national purposes. . . . Indeed, 
the Declaration of Independence is a kind of war-song; it is a stately 
and a passionate chant of human freedom ; it is a prose lyric of civil 
and military heroism. We may be altogether sure that no genuine de- 
velopment of literary taste among the American people in any period 
of our future history can result in serious misfortune to this particular 
specimen of American literature.” So writes Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, in his “ Literary History of the American Revolution” (vol. i. 
pp. 520, 521). . 

Here, too, belong the able but vindictive Arthur Lee, whose political 
writings during the Revolutionary crisis were as eloquent as they were 
effective, John Adams, whose political papers are almost innumerable, 
Chief-Justice John Jay, one of the authors of “The Federalist,” and 
the poet David Humphreys, our first minister to Portugal, one of the 
coterie known as the “ Hartford wits,” and joint author with Hopkins, 
Barlow, and Trumbull of “The Anarchiad,” a series of essays having 
for their object the advocacy of an efficient federal Constitution. 

After 1789 and the advent of the present Constitution, one of the 
earliest and most prominent literary men to enter our diplomatic service 
was Joel Barlow, who was minister to France during the closing years 
of the First Empire and died near Cracow, Poland, in December, 1812, 
while on his way to Wilna, where he was to have had a conference 
with Napoleon. His poems and political writings made him perhaps 
the most famous American author of his time. 

Among the men of letters who have become American diplomatists, 
Washington Irving stands first in eminence. He was secretary of 
legation in London in 1829, and minister to Spain in 1842. Both 
of these appointments—the fact is worthy of note in these degenerate 
days—came to him unsought, either by himself or friends. “ Wash- 
ington Irving is now the most astonished man in the city of New 
York,” remarked Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, when the mission 
to Spain was offered him. 

Alexander H. Everett, brother of Edward Everett, and one of the 
most accomplished editors of the North American Review in its early 
Boston days, was Irving’s predecessor, several years before, at the 
Madrid legation, invited him to the Spanish capital, made him an 
attaché, eal encouraged him in the preparation of his Spanish histories. 
Long before this, in 1809, Everett had been an attaché to John Quincy 
Adams’s mission to Russia, of which he became secretary in 1815. In 
1818 he represented the United States at Brussels, and died at Canton 
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in 1847, while commissioner to China, leaving behind him a large mass 
of volumes and review articles on a great variety of subjects. 

To this same early period belongs the diplomatic career of Theodore 
S. Fay, for many years the associate of George P. Morris and N. P. 
Willis in the editorship of that once brilliant weekly, the New York 
Mirror. He was secretary of the Berlin legation from 1837 to 1853, 
when Wheaton was minister to Prussia, and filled the post of minister 
to Switzerland from 1853 to 1860. Though now quite forgotten in 
the American literary world, notwithstanding his many volumes of 
romance, travel, essays, and history, Mr. Fay is still living, or at least 
was two or three years ago, in Berlin, whither he retired after the close 
of his Swiss mission. 

Perhaps John Bigelow should also be classed among our purely 
literary diplomatists. He was sent by Lincoln to Paris as consul in 
1861, and on the death of Minister Dayton in 1864 became chargé 
@ affaires and in 1865 minister, which post he resigned at the end of 
1866, but not until he had conducted with success that exceedingly 
delicate business of the withdrawal from Mexico of the French troops. 
One of the results of Mr. Bigelow’s sojourn in France was the finding 
of the original manuscript of Franklin’s autobiography, which he edited. 

I have already said that the poet Humphreys began our diplomatic 
intercourse with Portugal. He was followed at Lisbon by several 
other literary men. One of these, Professor Charles B. Haddock, 
filled the post from 1850 to 1854. From the year 1819 he had held 
at Dartmouth College the chair of rhetoric and belles-lettres and later 
that of intellectual philosophy and political economy, and was a pro- 
lifie writer on many questions. His mother was a sister of Daniel 
Webster, who was Secretary of State when Professor Haddock was sent 
to Lisbon, so that this appointment might almost be called a case of 
nepotism. 

Professor Haddock’s immediate successor was John L. O’Sullivan, 
of New York City, who was once associated with our magazine litera- 
ture. At a later date, from 1874 to 1882, Benjamin Moran, also a 
frequent contributor to periodicals, crowned his long and efficient ser- 
vices as the secretary of our London legation, with the Portuguese 
mission, where he was followed a few years later by George B. Loring, 
the Massachusetts specialist on agricultural and economic questions, 
whose volumes and articles are many. 

Several prominent American historians have filled with marked 
ability our European legations. Such was Motley, who was secretary 
of legation at St. Petersburg in 1841, minister to Austria from 1861 
to 1867, and to England from 1869 to 1870. Both of his diplomatic 
missions ended unpleasantly. In 1867 he got entangled in the squabble 
of President Johnson with Congress, and resigned his Austrian mission 
in consequence. In 1870 much the same thing occurred. His friends 
quarrelled with President Grant, and Motley fell a victim to this dis- 
pute. “ His sudden recall in 1870,” writes one of his biographers and 
admirers, “ was never explained to the satisfaction of his friends and 
the public. The blow was wholly unexpected and unprepared for, a 
cruel surprise, from which he never recovered.” 
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Another eminent historian-diplomat was George Bancroft, who was 
minister to England from 1846 to 1849, and filled the Jegation at 
Berlin during that epoch-making period in German history extend- 
ing from 1867 to 1874. Though Mr. Bancroft performed his difficult 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the Washington government and 
was in high favor with Bismarck and the German official world, he in- 
curred the bitter hatred of the French nation because of his necessa- 
rily pro-German course during the Franco-Prussian war. This French 
antipathy comes out strongly in one of Victor Hugo’s poems in the 
“ Année Terrible,” where Bancroft is handled without gloves. 

Hannis Taylor, who was General Woodford’s immediate predecessor 
at Madrid, also enjoys a reputation as an historian, his work, “The 
Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,” which has just been 
completed after twenty years of labor, having been well received by the 
critics. It is said that President Cleveland gave the author the mission 
to Spain as a recognition of the success of the first volume of this his- 
tory, which had become a text-book in several of our universities and 
law-schools. 

Among the present incumbents of our European legations is a rising 
historian, Charlemagne Tower, minister to Austria, whose two-volume 
study of “The Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution” 
has been pronounced by competent authorities one of the most promising 
first books that have appeared for many years. 

Among the poet-diplomats may be mentioned Lowell, minister to. 
Spain and later to England during the years extending from 1877 to 
1885; John Hay, who now occupies the latter post, after having been 
secretary of legation at Madrid, Paris, and Vienna; Bayard Taylor, 
who was sent to Berlin in February, 1878, and died there in the fol- 
lowing December ; George H. Boker, who served as minister to Turkey 
and later to Russia from 1871 to 1879, and who was one of Philadel- 

hia’s most distinguished bards; John A. Dix, whom I venture to class 
fae on account of his famous translations of “ Dies Ire” and “ Stabat 
Mater,” and who was one of our most distinguished ministers to France 
while Seward was Secretary of State; and Henry R. Jackson, who 
was minister to Austria from 1854 to 1858, and who was sent to Mexico 
in 1885. Though better known as a soldier and a jurist, Mr. Jackson 
was the author of a volume of poems which has been much praised in 
the South. 

The list of legal authors who naturally proved to be well-equipped 
diplomats is long and notable. It may probably be opened with the 
name of Henry Wheaton, still one of the world’s greatest authorities 
on international law, who was our first permanent representative at the 
Danish court, in 1827, and who may be said to have re-established, in 
1835, the mission to Prussia, which had been vacant since 1801. Mr. 
Wheaton remained at Berlin till 1846, which is one of the few long 
terms of office recorded in our foreign civil service. 

Other legal authors and diplomatists are Chief-Justice Marshall, 
sent as special envoy to France in 1797, who wrote the once popular 
“ Life of Washington ;” John Jay, grandson of the chief justice men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, and who was appointed minister 
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to Austria in 1869; Charles Francis Adams, minister to England during 
the trying days of the civil war; Judge Edwards Pierrepont and Pro- 
fessor E. J. Phelps, both also ministers to England ; Caleb Cushing, 
minister to Spain in 1873 ; Bancroft Davis and Theodore Runyon, who 
represented us at different periods at Berlin, the latter being our first 
ambassador to the German capital, where he died; Judge Stallo, the 
German-American philosophical writer, who received in 1885 the mis- 
sion to Italy ; Oscar S. Straus, author of several volumes on American 
historical subjects, who was our envoy to Turkey during Cleveland’s 
first administration ; and many others. 

Several college presidents, professors, and educators come within 
the scope of this article, as, for example, Edward Everett, who was, 
early in his brilliant career (1819-25), professor of Greek at Harvard, 
later (1846-49) president of that institution, and minister to England 
from 1841 to 1845; Andrew D. White, the first professor of modern 
history at Michigan University and first president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who was, when a very young man, attaché at our legation at 
St. Petersburg, where he became minister in 1892, having previously 
served as minister to Berlin, where he is now ambassador ; President 
Angell, of Michigan University, who was minister to China in 1880-81, 
and is to-day minister to Turkey ; Professor R. B. Anderson, of Wis- 
consin University, perhaps the best American authority on Norse sub- 
jects, sent to Denmark by Mr. Cleveland ; and George P. Marsh, the 
philologist, whose diplomatic career was the longest in the history of 
the service, he having been envoy to Turkey in 1849, to Greece in 1852, 
and to Italy in 1861, where he remained without interruption till his 
death in 1882. 

Among ministers who have made reputations as novelists are W. W. 
Astor, Mr. Marsh’s immediate successor at Rome, and General Wallace, 
the author of “ Ben-Hur,” who was minister to Turkey in 1881. At 
least two other of our many envoys to Constantinople possessed a dash 
of literary talent. E. J. Morris, who, after serving as chargé d’affaires 
at Naples from 1850 to 1854, was in Turkey from 1861 to 1870, by 
far the longest stay made by any of our representatives to the Porte, 
was the author and translator of several books on Eastern life. S. 8. 
Cox, the genial Congressman, who followed him some ten years later, 
always strove after a literary reputation in volumes of rather ordinary 
merit. Two or three minor authors also represented us at the little 
Athenian court,—Charles K. Tuckerman, Meredith Read, whose big 
posthumous volumes on Swiss local history show at least indefatigable 
research, and Eugene Schuyler, whose diplomatic and consular services 
extended over many years and carried him to all parts of Europe. To 
Stockholm, too, we have sent several writers,—Henry W. Ellsworth, 
a contributor to the once famous Knickerbocker Magazine, Francis 
Schroeder, the Astor librarian, who was eight years at the Swedish 
legation, and W. W. Thomas, who has represented us two or three 
times at the same court and is deeply versed in the languages and 
history of Scandinavia. 

Our first envoy to Belgium, sent to Brussels in 1832,—Hugh S. 
Legaré,—was one of the founders and editors of the short-lived South- 
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ern Review. Among ministers to France not already mentioned, but 
who should not be passed by in silence here, are Richard Rush, who 
was also for eight years at the head of the London legation, and who was 
the author of several volumes of reminiscences, biographies, and mis- 
cellanies ; Albert Gallatin, who resided officially in Paris during two 
presidential terms, and who, besides being the author of many financial 
works, was an early student of the ethnology and philology of the 
American Indians ; and, lastly, the present ambassador, General Horace 
Porter, whose new volume, “Campaigning with Grant,” is one of the 
most entertaining examples of military reminiscences. Carl Schurz 
and the Rev. Dr. Curry, once ministers to Spain, Wickham Hoffman, 
formerly minister to Denmark, R. B. Roosevelt, who has written so 
much on sports and kindred subjects, and who was sent to the Hague 
by Cleveland, and C. C. Pinckney, who was one of the early envoys to 
France, and who claims mention here for that famous phrase, “ Millions 
for defence, but not one cent for tribute,” are some of the many other 
prominent diplomats who may lay some claim to authorship. 

A distinguished group of journalist-diplomats includes Whitelaw 
Reid, Charles Emory Smith, John M. Francis, once minister to Greece, 
Portugal, and Austria, James Watson Webb, Joseph R. Chandler, of 
the Philadelphia Gazette, the last minister to Naples (1858-60), James 
E. Harvey, once a well-known Washington correspondent, minister to 
Portugal for eight years, two ministers to Sardinia, Wm. B. Kinney of 
the New Jersey press and John M. Daniels of the Richmond Examiner, 
and Rufus King, son of the Columbia president, grandson of the minis- 
ter to England, and the last envoy to the Pope. Horace Greeley and 
Murat Halstead might have been added to this list if the Senate had 
not refused to confirm President Harrison’s nomination of the latter to 
Berlin, and if the former had not declined the appointment to Vienna, 
made in 1867 by President Johnson and promptly approved by the 
Senate. 

If this inquiry were to be extended to our consular service, a not 
less remarkable showing would result, for here we should find the names 
of Hawthorne, Howells, Bret Harte, George Washington Greene, S. G. 
Goodrich (“ Peter Parley”), Judge Albion W. Tourgée, J. J. Piatt, 
Albert Rhodes, Francis H. Underwood, W. J. Stillman, Frank H. 
Mason, and scores of others. But the catalogue is already too long, 
and my thesis was long ago abundantly proved. 

Theodore Stanton. 
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if is a great pity that it is necessary to make war upon such an 

interesting country as Spain. It is so picturesque, there is such a 
delicious flavor of times that are long past—happily for the world ; it 
affords such abundant materials for collectors and such charming ele- 
ments for light opera. It is the country of stamped leather and altar 
laces and Moorish architecture, of guitars and serenades and castanets, 
of mantillas and balconies and religious processions, of ceremonials and 
pageants and bull-fights with toreadors and matadors and _picadors. 
The names of its rivers and towns strung together without other words 
constitute a poem or a romance. Its history is a series of tableaux, 
and to the traveller it is a golden dream. 

But with all its color and form and atmosphere, all its knights and 
its ladies and its palaces, it isn’t useful. It isn’t even real. Not only 
to the severely practical Anglo-Saxons, but even to people more nearly 
related to the Spaniards and more sympathetic with them, the most 
delicate synonyme for unreality is a castle in Spain. In that phrase is 
the judgment of the modern world that Spain is a dream, or a picture, 
or a reminiscence, but not an entity of the present. A letter from 
Manila after the battle said that the shells of the Americans exploded, 
but those of the Spanish fort and fleet did not. That is the whole 
of it. The Spanish shell is like the Spanish castle; it is a make- 
believe. 

With all its wealth of the picturesque and the poetical, Spain is not 
useful. It produces grapes and olives in excess, but it is short of 
wheat. It exports iron ore of superior quality, but it gets its ships 
built in foreign countries, and is in great measure dependent upon 
foreigners to run their engines. Fingers that strum the strings of the 
guitar fumble hopelessly with valves and gauges and levers and other 
things that mystify the intellect of infantile development and disgust 
the poet, but are absolutely essential to modern life. If this repug- 
nance to the machine-shop were connected with intellectual or sesthetic 
development, it would be at least respectable, and might be character- 
ized in higher terms. But the Spanish intellect is as sterile and the 
Spanish taste as dead as its hand is incapable of wielding the industrial 
weapons of to-day. Spain produces nothing, does nothing, knows 
nothing ; her ignorance is shown, not by the percentage of the popu- 
lation that cannot read and write, but by the suggestion of her ambas- 
sador at the court of Vienna, that if the United States persisted in 
encouraging the insurgents of Cuba she would retaliate by encouraging 
an insurrection in the South. The really surprising thing about this 
suggestion is the evidence it affords that a Spanish statesman had 
heard that thirty-five years ago there was a civil war in this country. 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza came to no great harm when they 
attacked a windmill, but their ignorance of modern mechanical appli- 
ances has occasioned their intrusion upon the field of activity of a 
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buzz-saw, and the result is wholly different. If this interesting old 
relic had been content to remain a part of the world’s curiosity-shop, 
wrapped in its old laces, seated upon its stamped leather, and contem- 
plating its Moorish battlements, no one would have been disposed to 
interfere with it. The Spanish peasant could have eaten his garlic and 
his crust, Spanish ladies might have raved over graceful bull-fighters, 
tortured bulls, and disembowelled horses, and Spanish statesmen might 
go on borrowing money to meet deficits in the national expenditure in 
time of peace, and no one would have interfered with their subjective 
blessedness. But Spain has made the mistake of taking herself’ seri- 
ously. She still supposes she is one of the nations of the earth, and 
attempts to exercise power accordingly ; and this is one of the things 
that the modern world cannot put up with. Imagine a collector whose 
brie-A-brac disputed with him what he should have for breakfast, 
objected to his smoking, and defaced his library of natural science, 
political economy, and free thought. It could not be tolerated. 

If the Spaniards like their shabby-genteel government and admire 
themselves in their badly worn brocades inherited from their great- 
grandmothers, no one would think of interfering with their happiness 
in their own home. But their robbery and maltreatment of what 
remains to them of their once enormous patrimony have been long a 
world-wide scandal, like the misgovernment of the Sultan and the bar- 
barities of King Coffee. The Spanish abuse of Cuba has been open 
and rotorious and undisputed ; if it were disputed, the evidence of Cap- 
tains-General would be sufficient to indict Spain. The horrors of 
Spanish government in the Philippines have been far greater; there 
the victims were less able to resist, there were more monks, and civili- 
zation had fewer witnesses to report what was going on; there were the 
violation of pledges, the massacre of women, children, and the wounded, 
battles without quarter, trials without justice, cells with instruments 
of torture for the extraction of “ evidence,” all in the fine old medigval 
way. 
ie is even more melancholy to contemplate a nation than an indi- 
vidual that has seen better days. But much the same lesson may be 
learned from both. The typical man who has seen better days is not 
the man who has lost his fortune through misadventure and has valiantly 
started in on another struggle with fate; it is the man who has squan- 
dered his patrimony, who will not work, and who is trying to live by 
his wits and seem the thing he is not. Holland once had an estate that 
covered a good part of the globe, and upon the seas she was easily first. 
She met with defeat ; she lost much of her estate and all of her power 
to maintain armies and fleets; but, the weapons of war having been 
wrenched from her hands, she picked up the instruments of peace, and 
is leading a quiet, prosperous existence, doing useful work in the world, 
adding to her property, and respected by all her neighbors. 

But Spain would accept no such réle as this. She clings desperately 
to the tawdry remains of her opulent days; she flourishes weapons of 
war she is too poor to pay for and which she cannot learn how to use ; 
and she deludes herself with the idea that she is still one of the great 
nations of the earth and that she can vindicate her claims for herself by 
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the sword. Possibly she could if the sword were still a potent weapon, 
but these are the days of guns, and she cannot shoot. 

Spanish “honor” is of the same unsubstantial character as a castle 
in Spain. This honor is deeply involved in the retention of Spanish 
sovereignty over Cuba. ‘The loss of Cuba would be fatal to Spanish 
honor. This stage property of an opéra-bouffe nation has survived the 
loss of three-fourths of what is now the United States. Her own 
colony of Mexico wrested much of it away from her; Napoleon made 
her give him Louisiana that he might trade it off to the United States, 
and she made an unwilling sale of Florida directly to us. Spanish 
honor has seen the Spanish flag, appropriate symbol of a nation always 
ready to shed blood to get gold, driven out of every colony of hers on 
the American continent, and displaced by the flag of England on the 
soil of Spain itself. Consistent in his false pretences, the Spaniard still 
stamps upon his coins, which he has replaced with paper money, the 
Pillars of Hercules. What more absurd figure does the world contain 
than a Spaniard standing under the shadow of the British flag on the 
Rock of Gibraltar and protesting that his honor demands that his flag 
remain in the Antilles and the antipodes? 

The New World was discovered for Spain by an Italian, whom a 
Spanish queen, in her individual capacity, provided with the means. 
The New World having been discovered by Spain in this characteristic 
manner, Spain loaded Columbus with chains and started in on a career 
of murder and robbery, from which she has in no radical degree de- 
parted. All other nations that sought to exploit the New World built 
warehouses and trading-posts ; Spain built only cathedrals and monas- 
teries. Other nations made more or less effort to develop the commer- 
cial and agricultural resources of their territories ; Spain confined her- 
self to stealing all the gold and silver above ground, and forcing the 
aborigines, with appalling cruelties, to dig more for her. Other men 
have washed or dug for the gold they coveted ; the Spaniard simply 
used the instruments of death and torture to make the natives dig the 
precious metals for him. F 

The vast stores of gold and silver ravished from the Western 
Hemisphere stimulated the commercial activity of all Europe,—all 
Europe except the country that knew no way of getting it except to 
kill the men who had it. All the nations that could work and trade 
grew rich out of America, but Spain, to whom it belonged, remained 
poor. With all the precious metals of the Western continent flowing 
into her lap, Spanish finances were disordered and the country was 
using depreciated and debased coins and trying to make them current 
by edicts enforced by torture. Of all the nations of Christendom, 
Spain made the least out of the discovery of America, for her honor 
is incompatible with labor and traffic. 

The most progressive Mohammedanism and the least progressive 
Christianity met and mingled in Spain. Perhaps the Mohammedanism 
paralyzed the Christianity. Spain can fight, but she cannot work or 
think. This is Moslemism. With all their belligerency and all their 
abuse of power and their private vices, most of the monarchs of Eng- 
land and France had a genuine interest in the commercial prosperity 
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of their subjects, but this was beneath the honor of Spanish kings. 
What could be got by the sword Spain got ; what could not be got that 
way she went without. And now that the world belongs to people who 
work and think, who invent and trade, who enlarge the scope of human 
thought and elevate the plane of human life and add to the world’s 
endowment of the coming generation, Spain is destitute,—materially, 
mentally, and morally bankrupt. 

Spain is the ostrich of nations. What she dislikes she will not see ; 
her honor will not permit it. She fought the Dutch and her own col- 
onists for years after the fight was hopeless, and she refused to acknow- 
ledge their independence for long periods after she had been compelled 
to give up the struggle. She will not yet acknowledge that Gibraltar 
belongs to England. She will not adapt herself to facts; she denies 
them. With her back to the future, she will not even look around 
and recognize the present, but keeps her gaze fixed upon the past, and 
makes believe that it is all true now. All nations are not progressive, 
but Spain is alone in apotheosizing ignorance and stubbornness as 
“ honor.” 

The kind of administration that Spain gives herself, and what her 
honor is in dealing with her own subjects, appears in a letter of May 9 
from Madrid to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. Every foreign money- 
lender had refused another advance; the people could not and would 
not pay more taxes; there was no resource but enormous issues of 
paper money. But why not an internal loan? the correspondent sug- 
gested to many noted financiers: they shrugged their shoulders. But 
only last year an internal loan of four hundred million pesetas was a 
tremendous success, he reminded them: they shrugged their shoulders 
again. ‘“ Newspaper talk—reports by the official telegraph,” was their 
sententious explanation. No, the Spanish capitalist does not trust his 
own government. “There is a considerable amount of wealth among 
her merchants, but they will not buy government bonds. Their 
patriotism will not stand the test of a popular loan. If there was the 
slightest hope of success, the government would try it.” 

Religious thought was prohibited in Spain for ages, and the Chinese 
foot does not recover its natural proportions when the bandages are 
removed. The intellect is not constructed in compartments of which 
the religious compartment can be hermetically sealed while other com- 
partments are flooded with information. No country can be of the 
fifteenth century on its religious side and of the nineteenth century 
on its material, intellectual, and moral sides; and so the enlightenment 
that swept over most of Europe was excluded from Spain by ecclesi- 
astical shutters, and Spain presents the lamentable picture of a knight 
or monk of the Middle Ages trying to use the appliances of modern 
life, and failing. 

For themselves the Spaniards have provided the forms of consti- 
tutional government ; for their dependencies they have not to this day 
provided anything but a savage and corrupt military and monastic 
despotism, greedy and remorseless and utterly short-sighted on its 
fiscal and economic side, incapable of developing natural resources, 
oppressive and unjust in administration, and absolutely without com- 
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ion when resisted. In dealing with its victims beyond the sea 
Aeanish honor permits treachery and the violation of compacts; it 
spares neither age nor sex, and to the very last has used implements 
which nowhere else in Christendom are seen outside of museums and 
chambers of horrors. Spain has recognized no obligation to its col- 
onies, has been as indifferent as a Roman emperor to their contentment 
and well-being, and when its victims have resisted it has known no 
way of dealing with them except to kill them. It has not materially 
improved upon the methods of Cortez and Pizarro and Alva. 

No Spanish trait is more incomprehensible to us than indifference 
to pain and suffering. With us prize-fighting, with elaborate rules for 
fairness and between men as evenly matched as possible, is odious to 
all except the lowest because of the pain inflicted. The cock is not a 
noble bird, but even cock-fighting is too vulgar for gentlemen to wit- 
ness or ladies to hear of. It is almost impossible for us to conceive 
of ladies and gentlemen, the finest society that a nation affords, revel- 
ling in the torturing of a bull to madness and slow death, and feeling 
that the show was hardly worth the price of admission unless two or 
three hoodwinked horses are gored and human lives brought in great 
peril. If Christian civilization means anything better than Moslem 
or Confucian civilization, it means compassion, for man first, and after- 
wards for the beast. It is impossible that people who have not got 
beyond enjoyment of the bull-fight should care deeply about human 
suffering. ‘They cannot be very much moved by stories of starvation, 
or care much if hospitals are shelled, and battles fought without 
quarter, and prisoners shot by platoons in cold blood, and Philippine 
insurgents put to the torture to make them confess. The Frankfort 
Zeitung has published from Spanish newspapers copious accounts of 
the heartless neglect from which Spanish sick and wounded soldiers, 
going home from Cuba and from the Philippines, suffer on Spanish 
steamers, 

The amusements and the methods of warfare of all Europe were 
barbarous three or four centuries ago, but the rest of Europe—even 
Russia—has acquired many of the feelings as well as the forms of 
civilization. Only in Spain have the medisval heart and conscience 
remained almost unchanged. 

Anachronisms are for the museums. In real life they are incon- 
venient, then irritating, afterwards exasperating, and finally they are 
intolerable and are abolished. Spanish government in Spain may be 
good enough; if not, it is the business of no one but the Spaniards. 
But Spanish government outside of Spain is about three hundred years 

behind the times; the part of the world that could not help seeing it 
has been growing irritated and then exasperated, and finally has ordered 
its abolition. 

There is an awkward and uncomfortable gait, involuntarily as- 
sumed by the subject of an ejection, which is appropriately known as 
Spanish, for no nation has been ejected so often as Spain. Once more 
Spain must assume its national gait ; its last ejection is now in process. 
Of all its imperial domain, which it invariably wasted, plundered, and 
abused, nothing remained at its mercy in 1898 but Cuba, Porto Rico, 
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and the Philippines, and a too patient world has at last issued its writ 
of ejection from these fragments. 

It would be a cosmic scandal if the twentieth century dawned with 
the gory and greedy flag of this decaying survival of the Middle Ages 
still waving over any part of the Western World, where humanity has 
already been lifted to a higher plane, and where the great problem of 
human advancement is yet to be worked out. Only two years re- 
mained of this nineteenth century, which has seen more progress than 
the eighteen that preceded it, and yet the fifteenth century kept its 
cloven hoof planted upon the Western World. The time was short ; 
the clock was about to strike; the order to go could be no longer 
delayed. 

It matters little to the general result and to the interests of human- 
ity whether the American people, moved by compassion for the Cubans, 
have undertaken the only unselfish war in history, and are shedding 
their blood for others; or whether, moved by elemental passion, they 
are demanding vengeance for the unparalleled treachery and savagery 
of the destruction of the Maine—not the act of Spain, but the act of 
Spaniards, and official Spaniards, too; or whether a young and power- 
ful nation has broken the leading-strings imposed upon it in its infancy 
by its nurses, and notified the predatory powers of Europe that the 
future belongs to it, and it will be consulted in further revisions of the 
world’s map: whatever theory of the impelling cause be nearest to the 
truth, the result will be the elimination of Spanish Captains-General 
from the world’s tormentors, and the last and most characteristic act of 
the nineteenth century will be the expulsion of the nation of the past 


from the continent of the future. 
Fred. Perry Powers. 
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i E is the sunny tide of languorous sweets, 
Where poppies flaunt their gorgeous silken blooms, 
And flowers less gay lend quieting perfumes 

Until the heart of nature softly beats, 

And dreamy echoes, with their low repeats, 

Grow less, and less, and sink in twilight glooms, 
Within the silence of Pan’s lichened rooms, 

Then rise again, where zephyrs sail their fleets 

Freighted with drowsy murmurs. Thus the days 
Slip by, till merged in cycles of the past, 

Not wholly lost, since they have left a spell 

Of tender warmth to hide the fickle ways, 

And changeful moods of hours that follow fast 


Enough to hear thy lingering farewell. 
Jenny Terrili Ruprecht. 
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NAMES OF WAR-SHIPS. 


OME of the many Greek and Latin names for British war-ships 
have been subjected by sailors toa “sea change” which made 
them more modern though less poetic. Bellerophon and Belisarius were 
good enough for officers and Jandsmen, but the men before the mast 
preferred “ Billy Ruffin” and “ Bully Sawyers.” Our own sailors have 
shown considerable activity in the same line, especially as to names 
of Indian origin. Admiral Porter, writing on this subject soon after 
the civil war, said Agamenticus had been quickly turned into “ Aggy 
meant to cuss.” 

The admiral was inclined to think our Indian names more ob- 
jectionable than those in the classic style; but such titles have at least 
the advantage of being altogether national, for they are the only 
strictly American names that could be found. Indeed, they are more 
suitable than the classic names in every way, for it seems more reason- 
able to think of a great mass of wood and metal in connection with a 
mountain like Katahdin or Tacoma than with imaginary nymphs and 
swains of whom Ovid told pretty stories about two thousand years ago. 

The custom, now so prevalent, of giving men-of-war the names of 
American States and cities is not a new one, for the Philadelphia was 
one of the first ships that carried the American flag. The communi- 
ties in question naturally feel like sponsors for the vessels that bear 
their names abroad, and they have a special interest in their welfare 
and achievements, Yet there may be a difficulty about this custom ; 
for, if no State or important city is to be neglected, our navy will have 
to be the Jargest in the world. Some ardent spirits consider these 
geographical names too tame, and would like to substitute “Terror,” 
“ Devastation,” and the like. But there is always a possibility that 
Conquerors will be conquered and Destroyers destroyed, and then 
would come the opportunity for wagging of heads and ribald jocu- 
larity on the other side. For a good while after the war of 1812 
songs were sung in the United States ridiculing the pretentious names 
of some defeated English vessels. The following verse from one of 
these popular ballads gives a good idea of their general style : 


And next they sent a Boxer, 
To box us all about; 

But we had an Enterprising brig 
That boxed their Boxer out. 


The conjunction of ship-names in our naval fights with England 
sometimes produced queer effects, as when the Hornet captured the 
Peacock, the Wasp took the Reindeer, and the Peacock, after coming 
into American hands, overcame the Epervier, or Sparrowhawk. That 
names of French and Spanish ships captured by the British should be 
kept as reminders of the victories, was only natural. While we 
. Americans have been so successful in sea-fights, it has happened that 
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nearly all our naval captures have been from English-speaking people, 
so we have not had equal means of keeping such monuments in words. 
Perhaps the Spaniards will now give us a chance to mark our naval 
prowess in the same way, but their sonorous titles would be as much 
maltreated in common American speech as their ships were at Manila. 
A war with China, with resulting captures, would present still greater 
difficulties of that kind, and we should probably draw the line at 
Quong Fung Suey. 

Personal names are apt to be ponderous, like the German title 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, but, when kept within moderate limits, 
they are inferior to no other kind. When the Fenians in this country 
were most active in behalf of Irish independence, one of their orators 
predicted that they would soon have privateers sailing under “the 
sunburst” and called “John Mitchell” and “ Wolfe Tone.” Though 
Perry’s flag-ship in the Lake Erie fight was the Lawrence, we have 
used names of that kind very seldom ; yet their adoption would give 
us a means of paying deserved honor to such men as Perry, McDon- 
ough, Farragut, and Dewey. In former days it was not uncommon 
for British fighting-ships to have such personal names as are now con- 
fined to steamboats and small trading-vessels. The stout Scotch mar- 
iner Andrew Barton, who fought the English on the sea in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, named one of his two ships “Jenny Pirwen,” 
and among the heterogeneous craft that opposed the Spanish Armada 
there were ships with names like “ Elizabeth Jones.” Enthusiasin 
was so strong in England in those days that no personal inspiration 
was needed, and probably the defenders would have fought just as 
well in ships known by numerical terms or letters of the alphabet. 
We Americans, in our worship of convenience and terseness, have ap- 
plied such signs and letters to so many things that ships have been 
lucky to escape them. Buta ship has a kind of individuality which 
well entitles it to a distinctive name, and makes “ Armored Cruiser 
A” or “ Battle-Ship B” quite inconceivable. Calling a Confederate 
privateer “ 290”—its number on the British builder’s list—was due to 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and this numerical name soon — 
turned into “ Alabama,” for, in the Confederate navy, geographical 
names were the favorites. 

The personality recognized in ships was no doubt what made them 
acquire a sort of brevet femininity, and to it may also be traced the 
practice of formally christening them. The Japanese custom of liber- 
ating doves on the new ship’s deck is more graceful than our way of 
breaking a bottle of wine there; but at the baptism of a war-ship 
doves would be entirely out of place. More fitting than either was 
the late use, in baptizing the Kentucky, of a bottle of water from the 
spring at which Abraham Lincoln used to drink when he lived ina 
Kentucky-log cabin. 

William Ward Crane. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


System of Diseases 
of the Eye. Edited 
by William F. Nor- 
ris, A.M., M.D., and 
Charles A. Oliver, 
A.M., M.D. Illus- 
trated, 


cd 


The announcement by the Lippincotts that Vol. III. of 
their monumental work, System of Diseases of the Eye, edited 
by Drs. William F. Norris and Charles A. Oliver, is now 
ready for issue will be welcome news to possessors of the 
two previous volumes and to the large professional audience 
in all parts of the world to whom the work appeals. 


The present volume is concerned with Local Diseases, 
Glaucoma, Wounds and Injuries, and Operations; and the list of contributors 
gives assurance of the authoritative character of the articles separately and 
collectively. These are as follows: Anomalies of the Orbit, by Charles Sted- 
man Bull, A.M., M.D., of the University of the City of New York; Diseases 
of the Eyelids, by George C. Harlan, A.M., M.D., of Wills’ Eye Hospital, 
Philadelphia; Operations Performed upon the Eyelids, by the same; Diseases 
of the Lacrymal Apparatus, by Samuel Theobald, M.D., of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Diseases of the Conjunctiva and Sclera, by Swan M. Burnett, M.D., 
Ph.D., of the University of Georgetown, D.C.; Diseases of the Iris and the 
Ciliary Body, by W. A. Brailey, M.D., M.A., and Sydney Stephenson, M.B., 
F.R.C.S.E., of London, England; Diseases of the Chorioid and Vitreous, by 
A. Hill Griffith, M.D., F.R.C.S. Ed., of the Royal Eye Hospital, Manchester, 
England; The Anatomy of Staphyloma Posticum, and the Relationship of the 
Condition to Myopia, by Isidor Schnabel, M.D., of the University of Vienna; 
Diseases of the Retina, by Joseph Schébl, M.D., of the University of Prague; 
Diseases of the Optic Nerve, by Johann Deyl, M.D., of the Royal Bohemian 
Carl-Ferdinand University of Prague; Glaucoma: Pathogenesis, Symptoms, 
Course, and Treatment, by Priestley Smith, M.R.C.S. Eng., of the Queen’s 
Hospital, Birmingham, England; Wounds and Injuries of the Eyeball and its 
Appendages, by Emil Gruening, M.D., of the New York Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary ; Sympathetic Ophthalmia, by Robert L. Randolph, M.D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University; and Operations Usually Performed in Eye-Surgery, by Her- 
man Knapp, M.D., of Columbia University. 

The work is richly illustrated in an effective manner, and, with its con- 
tributors representing as they do American, British, Dutch, French, German, 
and Spanish learning, it supplies to specialists as well as general practitioners 
a great unfailing standard of data on diseases of the eye at the present date. 


> 


Hints on the Legal 
Duties of Shipmas- 
ters. By Benedict 
W. Ginsburg, M.A., 
LL.D. 


To equip the sailor with the defensive armor of knowledge 


is the aim of the Nautical Series, of which the present hand- 
book is the eighth issue. Construction, Navigation, History, 
Mechanics, Meteorology, Trigonometry, Algebra, and Medi- 
cine have each had adequate but well-condensed treatment 


in separate volumes of uniform appearance; and it is therefore needful that the 
legal side of the profession should receive attention as an essential element in a 


navigator’s career. 
Vout. LXII.—11 
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The object of the hand-book is made evident by its title. It aims to give 
in brief form such legal facts and advice as are found needful by shipmasters 
when far away from home ports, out of touch with owners and with lawyers of 
their own race, and remote from the cable. Even at sea legal knowledge is 
often required at short notice, as indeed it has become an indispensable element 
in a liberal business education. The lack of such a hand-book, which has been 
felt by all progressive navigators, is now supplied once and for all time. 


> 


Now that we are in the midst of a foreign war, it is a good 
For Freedom’s season to turn back and look through the perspective of over 
ee thirty years at the beginnings of our civil strife. Histories 
Paterson. 
there are galore, and articles without number on this peril- 
ous time, but, strangely enough, few good novels. Perhaps the only one which 
deals with the raid of old John Brown of Ossawatomie—a subject ordained, 
one would think, for romance—is For Freedom’s Sake, by Arthur Paterson, just 
issuing from the Lippincott press as the May novel in their Select Series. 

For Freedom's Sake takes the reader, in the company of Robert Holdenough, 
of Boston, to the Missouri frontier, where this fictitious character becomes in- 
volved, as an abolitionist, with the patriots who acknowledged John Brown as 
leader. He is a fine, manly fellow, with pluck and deep convictions, as well as 
good looks, all of which traits help to win for him the heart of Ruth Winsford, 
in spite of the rivalry of Captain Howlett, who thus becomes a dangerous enemy. 
The pages glow with vivid accounts of the famous scenes enacted by the Free- 
Soilers, and the heart of every patriot who reads will thrill with the heroism 
of these rude frontiersmen, who prefigure the dashing bravery of our present 
defenders. 


> 


Everybody remembers, and most of us have read, A 

Poor Max. By Yellow Aster, by Iota, which won by its extreme cleverness 

aig liga A a front place in the smart fiction of the day. Everybody, 

therefore, expected much from the same author’s next 

book, which has been long and eagerly desired. It is now announced by the 

Lippincotts as the June number of their Library of Select Novels. And that it 

fulfils every expectation in brightness, good humor, and wit will be welcome 
news to all, and especially to the quiet reader on the summer porch. 

Poor Maz, by Iota, author of A Yellow Aster, brings us into the company 
of a charming old maiden lady of provincial England and of her military 
brother, once young and in love with his cousin Dorothea, but now verging to 
age, habit, and gout. To these two enter Judith, the daughter of the once- 
loved and departed Dorothea. And hardly has she been adopted into this 
charming old household before Max Morland, with great relations, but only 
, three thousand pounds to his fortune, appears. Now Judith had but a thou- 
sand, but they mated and matched in the most Arcadian disregard of means, 
and Max became painter, author, and journalist. They went to Paris, and 
lived happily enough through many ups and downs; but Max fell sick at last, 
and his wife had some severe temptations, and what comes of all this the reader 
will like to find out for him- or herself. Suffice it to say that Poor Maz is posi- 
tively captivating, and no summer outfit can be complete without it. 
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34th Annual Statement 


«ee OF THE.. 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 





Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL,=- - = = $1,000,000. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - - - - - - $1,994,465.31 
Cash on hand and in ‘bank, - - 1,355,412.838 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5, 906,610.72 
Interest accrued but not due, - - - 227,730.38 
Loans on collateral security, - -  - - 945,400.94 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, ~~ «= -& 1,106,580.51 
Deferred Life Premiums, - 299,990.19 
Premiums due and unreported on Life Policies, 228,448.75 
United States Bonds, - — - - - 14,000.00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, - 3,612,646.78 
Railroad _ and i, - 4,664, 205.75 
Bank stock - - 1,064,047.00 
Other prim and bonds, - - 1,449,455.00 


Total Assets, - = #22,868,994.16 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, — - - $16,650,062.00 
Reserve for Re-insuranc e, Accident Department, 1,365,817.2 22 
Present value, Instalment Life Policies,  - - 426,288.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employer s, - 299,066.30 
Losses unadjusted, - 269,794.94 
Life Premiums paid in advance, - - 25,330.58 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 

Total Liabilities, = $19,146, 359.04 


Excess Security to Policy-holders -— - : $3,722,635 12 
Surplus to Stockholders, - - -— - $2,7 22,635.12 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Insurance in force, - - - : - - - - $91,882,210.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1897, - - - - 14,507,249.00 
Insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is entered at the com- 
muted value thereof, as required by law. 
Returned to Policy-holders in "1897, — = a 1,235,585.39 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, - - ee 18,150,350.57 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number Accident Claims paid in 1897, 15,611 
Whole number Accident laims paid, 307,990 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1897, #1,381,906.81 
‘Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 21,210,095.96 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1897, i . #2,617,492.20 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 34,360,446.53 





GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipriNcorTr’s. 
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Dip Nor Notice H1m.—“ It seems strange that he could plunder a great 
corporation like that for years without being found out.” 
“Well, you see, the corporation was pretty busy itself.”’—Chicago Journal. 


VAGARIES OF LEARNING.—A certain school-teacher, whose sense of humor 
is developed to a remarkable degree, goes to the trouble occasionally of writing 
down for her own use some of the funniest answers which she finds in her ex- 
amination papers. By especial favor I have been allowed to use a few. Here 
they are: 

“The stomach is the most diluted portion of the elementary canal.” 

“ Hygene is all that you can tell about that which is asked.” 

“The doctrine of evolution began with the beginning of life, and grew 
higher and higher, until it regenerated into monkey. This process was slow, 
so slow that neither the monkey nor the man knew anything about it.”’ 

“ A germ is a name applied to a particular particle, tiny subbacterial organ- 
ism, which, when demonstrated, causes disease.” ‘ 

“ A germ is a tiny insect or bug sometimes found in diseases or organs, that 
is why diseases are contagious. It is so small that it can be seen only with a 
telescope. Then it appears like the head of a pin, but it goes floating around 
into the atmosphere.” 

“‘Habeus corpus means you may have the head, and I will take the body.” 

“ Queen Elizabeth’s reign was the reign of posterity.” 

“The germ theory of diseases is continually floating around in the air, and 
is very dangerous, especially when the atmosphere is unwholesome.” 

“William Pitt, the second son of the Earl of Chatham, Premier of Eng- 


land, entered life at a very early age, which office he held at a very early period 
in life, the time when most men are just completing a professional education.” 
“A dowager is a widow without joints.”—Syracuse Post. 


CoRSETS FOR ENGLISH MEN.—A leading stay-maker declared to a repre- 
sentative of the Daily Chronicle that he has lately been exceedingly busy in 
making corsets for men. ° It is almost impossible, he said, for any one now to 
know whether a smart, well-set-up figure is natural, or whether it is due toa 
closely fitting vest of whalebones.—London Chronicle. 


A Lonpon CrusH.—When you go to a private view in London you only 
look at the pictures by accident. It is the people you have really come to see. 
You walk about and stand about for hours in your best frock, your smartest and 
newest shoes, and the most sublime hat you can manage to evolve. Your gown 
is usually too tight, your shoes are frequently ditto, and your chapeau, ten 
chances to one, is frightfully top-heavy. Still, all these sorrows must be borne 
with a heightened color and as pleased an expression as you can manage to work 
up. Duchesses dig their elbows into your ribs, you step apologetically upon 
the patent-leather toes of a duke, marchionesses disarrange the back of your 
skirt, and marquises are apt to ogle you through eye-glasses. The greatest 
actresses and the most celebrated demimondaines rub shoulders, while actors, 
artists, littérateurs, and cabinet ministers are as thick as peas. It is all very 
amusing and entertaining if you only have a keen sense of humor. If you are 
not blessed with this gift of the gods, a private view is no sort of use for you to 
goto. Give your coveted ticket away and wait till the crush is over and you 
can get ia for a shilling. —San Francisco Argonaut. 











CURRENT NOTES. 
NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


‘VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN. 


GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD Says: 











ee : ee 


“Regarding the infantry marching in the 
recent manoeuvres, it was the best seen 
during my command at Aldershot. Many 
officers availed themselves of the tonic and 
reconstituent properties of the well-known 
Mariani Wine, the most certain as well as 
the most*palatable method of inducing re- 
sistance to fatigue.’’ 

From “ The London Sketch.” 


MAX O’RELL, 
The Renowned Writer and Lecturer, Writes: 


> 








Your Vin Mariani is positively marvellous ; 
one glass put me on my feet; one bottle 
made a new man of me. 

Yours gratefully, MAX O’RELL. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Paris : 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 


Lonpon: 83 Mortimer Street. 


MARIANI WINE is invaluable at this 
season of the year, when, owing to trying 
climatic conditions, the system is especially 
susceptible to attacks of debility and pros- 
tration. 


VIN [MARIANI (MARIANI WINE) has 


stood the test of thirty-five years’ trial. It 
has written endorsements from more than 
8000 American physicians, in addition to 
having received cordial recommendations 
from royalty, princes of the Church and of 
the State, and many notable personages. 


MARIANI WINE is a tonic prepared upon 
careful scientific principles. It contains ab- 
solutely no injurious properties. It gives 
power to the brain, strength to the entire 
nervous system, firmness and elasticity to 
the muscles, and richness to the blood. 
It has been aptly described as a promoter 
of good health and longevity. 


MARIANI WINE is specially indicated for 
General Debility, Weakness from whatever 
causes, Overwork, Profound Depression and 
Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Con- 
sumption, Malaria and La Grippe. 


MARIANI WINE is an adjuvant in conva- 
lescence and a powerful rejuvenator. For 
Overworked Men, Delicate Women, Sickly 
Children it Works Wonders. Taken with 
cracked ice, it relieves Summer Prostration 
quickly and effectually. It soothes, strength- 
ens and sustains the system. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 
52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent, 
free, book containing portraits with endorsements of 
Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops, 
and other interesting matter. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street 
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Ir happened in the English class. The question was, “ Who was Dante?” 

The scholar called upon arose and gave the startling information that 
“ Dante was a Greek goddess.” . 

“ What were some of Dante’s works?” asked the teacher. 

“‘ Paradise Lost.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A FRIEND IN NEED.—A young man was tried for murder, having killed a 
member of a rival faction in a faction fight. The judge, reluctant to sentence 
him to death on account of his youth, turned to him and said, “Is there any 
one in court who could speak as to your character?” The youth looked round 
the court, and then said, sadly, “There is no man here, my lord, that I know.” 
At that my grandfather chanced to walk into the grand jury gallery. He saw 
at once how matters stood. He called out, “ You are a queer boy that don’t 
know a friend when you see him!” . 

The boy was quick-witted. He answered, “Oh, then, it is myself that is 
proud to see your honor here this day!” “Well,” said the judge, ‘Sir Vere, 
since you know that boy, will you tell us what you know of him?” “TI will, 
my lord,” said my grandfather, “and what I can tell you is this: that from the 
very first day that ever I saw him to this minute I never knew anything of him 
that was not good.” The old tenant ended his tale by striking his hands to- 
gether and exclaiming, “ And he never to have clapped his eye upon the boy 
till this minute!” The boy escaped being hanged.— Recollections of Aubrey de 


Vere. 


JAPANESE JOURNALISM.—“ Japanese journalism,” says a missionary’s wife, 
“is a singular profession in many of its features. There is practically no such 
thing as freedom of the press in Japan. Whenever a newspaper publishes 
something unfriendly to the government it is suppressed and the editor is sent 
to prison. The real editor is never imprisoned, though. Every newspaper has 
what the Japanese call a ‘dummy editor,’ and it is his sole duty to go to jail 
every time the paper is suppressed for offending the mikado. Then the real 
editor changes the name of the paper and keeps on publishing it. Dummy 
editors spend most of their time in prison.” 


A Soutu SEA Story.—An English naturalist has explored an island in 
the South Pacific only recently discovered, and named Christmas Island. It 
was not thought to be inhabited by man or beast. The naturalist was, however, 
astounded to run across a huge bamboo house in the centre of the island, and 
saw every sign of luxury through its open porticos, while the surrounding 
country was laid out in beautiful gardens. 

As he appeared in the open glade an aged white man left a stockade close 
to the house, and, followed by his native wife and children, with twenty black 
servants bringing up the rear, came toward him. The modern Robinson 
Crusoe either refused to speak or had forgotten his native tongue, for he made 
himself understood by signs, and this dumb show was to the effect that if the 
visitor did not leave the island at once it would be worse for him. 

The white man, like the natives, wore no clothing except a loin-cloth made 
of skins. The natives treated their white master with great reverence, evi- 
dently looking upon him as a big chief or a deity. The man’s identity could 
not be learned.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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“ Beauty is but skin-deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. Instead it tells how easy 


that beauty is to attain. 
“There is no beauty like the beauty of health” 


was also meant to disparage. Instead it encour- 


ages beauty. 
Pears’ Soap is the means of health to the skin, 


and so to both these sorts of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; all sorts of people use it. 





BREAD AND DyspeEpsta.—The conclusion that wheat bread is unfit for 
dyspeptics, sometimes jumped at because ill effects are noticed to follow its use, 
is erroneous. On the contrary, it has been pointed out by Bourchard and 
others that farinaceous food is peculiarly adapted to some dyspeptic patients. 
It is the yeast fungi, which are capable of producing fermentation and irritating 
acids in the stomach, that cause the trouble. It is rare in bread-making that 
the life of the yeast fungus is ended when the loaf is baked. Oven heat, 
sufficiently intense and continued to kill it, renders the bread too hard, dry, 
and chaffy for popular taste. Bourchard shows that, as a rule, even if the heat 
of baking temporarily arrests the fermentation of the dough, when it is again 
heated by the warmth of the stomach the fermentation is renewed, acid gases 
are given off, which sour the entire contents of the stomach and irritate and 
distend it. 

To avoid these evils it is recommended that the dough be raised by other 
processes, whereby it will be vesiculated mechanically and the bread made 
light and digestible without the aid of yeast germs. To this end aerating by a 
mechanical apparatus which forced air into the dough has been tried, but the 
cumbersome machinery required rendered the process impracticable for private 
families. 

The latest and best plan to get rid of the objectionable ferment in home- 
made bread food is in the use of a pure cream-of-tartar baking powder for 
leavening purposes. This, when brought in contact with the water required in 
making the sponge, gives off pure carbonic gas, which, being generated in the 
paste, forms the tiny cells which distend or “raise” the dough, making it light 


and sponge-like. 
The Royal Baking Powder Company, of New York, are making by their 
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own special processes a baking powder (the Royal) which, the public analysts 

assert, is so accurately combined and pure that it both meets the requirements 
for perfect leavening and renders the loaf, biscuit, or roll raised by it entirely 
acceptable even to dyspeptics. 

It is explained that all the fermentative action or decomposition which 
occurs invariably in yeast-raised food is avoided by the use of the Royal 
Powder, because the gas it evolves is never fermentative nor acid generative. 
Its effect is to actually sterilize the bread at the same time that it raises it. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company are entitled to the thanks of every one 
for providing a means, through their celebrated Royal Baking Powder, by the 
use of which all bread foods are made not only in most delicious quality, but 
which so completely and perfectly adapts such foods to the unrestricted use of 
every person, of feeble digestion or otherwise.— Dietetic Journal. 


WasTED KINDNESS.—Three young women were standing on the curb at 
the corner of Euclid Avenue and Erie Street, peering down the avenue with 
anxious faces. A respectable-looking young man noticed their anxiety and 
approached them. 

“ Are you waiting for a car?” he asked. 

The girls looked up in astonishment. 

Then they glanced at one another. 

“Ye-es,” said the tallest one. 

“ Well,” said the young man, “the cars do not come up the street because 
of the sewer excavation. Yuu will have to go to the corner of Prospect and 
Erie.”’ And he passed on. 

“Did you ever!” a by-stander heard one of the girls say. “ Wasn’t that 
cheek ?” 

“Wonder what he takes us for?” inquired another. 

“Guess he thought we’d walk with him,” said the third. 

“ Well, he ain’t smart enough to fool us,” said the first speaker. 

And they continued to stand on the curb and peer down the street.— Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer. 


WILD LIFE AND THE SENSES.—I made bold to say to Dr. Nansen that 
thousands upon thousands of men who were not specially interested in Arctic 
work had read his book with delight, and that to me the marvel was not that 
he could do what he did in the field, but that he could write such a book about 
his experiences. ‘The best thing in it, to my notion,” I said, “is your de- 
scription of your dramatic meeting with Jackson on Franz Josef Land, and the 
best part of that was your reference to the manner in which the wild man’s 
sharpened senses discovered the fragment of the soap which the civilized 
European had used in his morning ablutions.” 

“Tt is really true,” replied Dr. Nansen, “that I could smell that soap as 
plainly as if it had been a strong perfume. Johansen noted the same thing 
when he came up. In fact, for several days our sense of smell was wonderfully 
acute. As I approached Jackson’s hut I thought I could smell everything it 
contained and give a sort of inventory of its stores without entering. In a day 
or two this acuteness wore off, and we became quite normal in that as well as 
in other respects. But I wonder if a man were to live wild for a few years if 
his sense of smell would not become quite as keen as that of an animal ?”’— 
Chicago Times- Herald, 
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